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BARRIENTOS 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera— 
the world’s greatest coloratura soprano—can now be heard 
on Columbia Records exclusively. 

All the exquisite art of Barrientos is reflected in her first Columbia 
recordings of “Silence O’er All” and the “Mad Scene” from “ Lucia,’’ and 
the “ Valse” from Gounod’s ‘‘ Mireille.” 

Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the greatest singers 
of opera. They have the voice, the interpretation, the jersona/lity of suc 
world-famed artists as Lazaro, Fremstad, Sembach, 

Barrientos, Bonci, Gates, Macbeth. 


Hear these records at your dealer’s to-day—and 
you will have heard these famous artists shemse/ves/ 
“Hearing is believing /”’ 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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Hepburn’s Desert Island 

By Elizabeth Jordan, is a love-story in 
which the elemental forces of wind and 
wave and storm are mingled. A girl and 
a man who have never met before find 
refuge on an island. It is an unconven- 
tional, but interesting situation. And 
the ending is unexpected. If you don’t 
believe it, read the last sentence first. 


Wheat’s Up! 

Just what those words meant to a boy 
and a girl who were planning to marry is 
told in this story. But it is more than a 
love-story. It is a tale of big business 
and all that goes with big business—the 
excitement, the thrill, the danger, and 
the alluring possibilities just ahead. 
Then when the crash comes—people get 
back to the things that count. And 
what are those things? ‘That is what 
the boy and the girl in the story find out. 


The Apple-Tree 

There is the fragrance of apple-blossoms, 
the scent of lilacs on a spring night, in the 
second and third instalments of “The 
Apple-Tree,” by John Galsworthy. There 
is love and longing and radiant youth put 
in with the soft brush-strokes of a master 
artist. Pictures by James M. Flagg. 


For Value Received 

The last Limpy story will make you 
happy and yet make you want to cry at 
one and the same time. This little chap 
who always has to wear an iron brace and 
who can’t run or play as other boys can 
has grown very dear to our readers—as 
their letters show. And when in this last 
story something in the nature of a miracle 
happens, no one can fail to be as suddenly 
glad and grateful as was Limpy himself. 


Matrimony and the Law 


If you are thinking of committing matri- 
mony, if you have already done so, or if you 
are looking on at the game realizing that 
your turn may come, you will want to 
read ‘‘ Matrimony and the Law,” by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. Love-letters are only one of 
the topics on which he becomes illuminat- 
ing. If you have just written one. read 
this article before mailing it—or take the 
consequences. The Law of the Land has 
more to do than many of us Tealize with 
the truth of that old ending, ‘‘They lived 
happily ever after." Illustrated by Hiller. 
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Pleasure and a Patriotic Duty are Combined in Seeing 
“Patria,” with Mrs. Vernon Castle in the Title Réle 


F course there is another side 

to the question of prepared- 

ness. For instance: on a 

ship sailing to New York 
late in November the chief topics of 
conversation and of controversy were 
the country and the conditions that 
had been left behind. Some of the 
passengers sympathized with, some 
denounced, the great power that 
stood—and stands—between the Teu- 
tonic empires and a sweeping vic- 
tory. Her motives were discussed. 
Her honor, because of her given 
word, made it necessary for her to 
go in, was argued. ‘“D—— honor; 
it interferes with my business,” de- 
clared one of the group—an Amer- 
ican, geographically speaking. 

A few weeks later an Englishman 
who had overheard the argument on 
the ship was discussing preparedness 
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with a business man in Pennsylvania. 
Englishmen believe in preparedness 
now, being able to see where an army 
of sizable proportions would have 
saved them some scores of billions mn 
money and perhaps a million lives, 
but he could not convince the banker. 
To him the conclusion of the whole 
matter lay in the failure of the pro- 
ponents of preparedness to provide 
for dividends. ‘“‘An army creates 
nothing,” was his position, and there 
he stuck. 

One vehemently, one in the lan- 
guage of the counting-room, these 
two men registered their opinion 
that business, private business, is the 
most important thing in the nation, 
that no national consideration sho 
interfere with the getting of dollars. 
We believe that this point ot 
will surprise and pain a majority ° 
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Americans, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with, for it is gaining strength. 
In these latter days we have become ac- 
customed to comfort and ease and well- 
filled pocketbooks, and the thought of lean 
days and cold and hunger and danger dis- 
tresses us. Instead of playing the game, 
we “play it safe,’ and gloating over the 
incalculable, inconceivable wealth we have 
piled up, we refuse to believe that anything 
can or will menace it. 

The banker sets a watchman in his bank, 
the merchant in his store, for still there are 
thieves to break through and steal; but having 
gathered together the most alluring riches the 
world has ever known, including a few hun- 
dred millions of what a part of the world 
thinks is blood-money, we let it lie around 
loose o’ nights. 

There is much talk of peace just now, 
and peace may come; ‘but those who are 
bearing the burdens and the sorrows of the 
war want to be insured that it shall end 
upon such terms that hereafter the nations 
of the world may go about their business 
unafraid. Too long have nightmares 
harassed them, too horrible has been the 
reality of this war; once the curtain is 
down, they say, it must stay down for- 
ever. But will it? Disarmament has 
been mentioned as a means of securing 
this lasting peace, with a league to enforce 
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it; but only comparative disarmament is 
meant, for there is no intention to disband 
all the armies. And so there will forever’ 
be in every first-class power the need for 
hundreds of thousands of men trained for 
instant action and with all the machinery 
of war ready. 

This war will end, of course; but not so 
the hatreds and suspicions it has en- 
gendered. The nations that have been 
worsted will seek ways of getting even 
and of recouping their losses. A league to 
enforce peace will keep them down so long 
as other nations do not join them; but it 
is conceivable that at any time these out- 
law nations may have the balance of 
power. Then will the fires of war again 
burn fiercely, and we have been told that 
next time they will reach us. And so we 
come to the inescapable conclusion that 
we must arm, to do our part if we join the 
league, to protect ourselves if we go it alone. 
- For the last two years we have been 
urging upon our readers the duty of 
preparedness. Recently we were taken 
roundly to task by a correspondent who 
said that a magazine which occupied the 
position of a leader in the nation was false 
to its mission when it preached such a 
doctrine. We feel that we would be guilty 
if we did not try to teach what we firmly 
believe, that the only thing under heaven 


which will keep the ravages of war, the 
horrors of invasion, from visiting our land 
will be an armed force capable of smiting 
hard and smiting quickly, by land and seg 
any hostile army that may be sent against 
us. For an army and a navy we spend 
money; in war we spend blood and tears 
and broken hearts and all the dreary 
waiting that the fatherless and the widowed 
and the childless and the loverless know. 
Yes, we are for preparedness, and for any 
agency that will get people to talking about 
it. Something may be done then; other- 
wise nothing will. We still pin our faith 
to the movies; they can preach the gospel 
countrywide in a single week. It only 
remains for the right preacher and the 
right text to set the nation aflame for pre- 
paredness. ‘Patria’ is the nearest ap- 
proach to this combination yet put on the 
screen. It was filmed by the International 
with the title réle played by Mrs. Vernon 
Castle—she who danced her way into 
fame and will have acted her way into 
immortality if through “Patria” she 
succeeds in putting the nation’s strength 
into the scales for peace. The film will be 
ready in February, birth month of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, who did not buy what 
we enjoy today, but fought for it, nor gave 
up until they got it. See “Patria.” 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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The Prayer of a Day Worker 


Ay Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square M.E Church, New YorR, 


=w7q OT as one who knows long absences from home do I pray to 
7} Thee, dear Lord, for I fare forth every morning and come 
| again at night. Y et, even so, there is a sense of separation, 
and I miss the support of a tried and intimate comradeship. 
J Tiningle with the multitude, yet they all mean less to me 
and have done less for me than the little group I call my own. 


Da 


It is only the perspective of hours, but enough for me to see that I 
owe my own everything. I have come over the familiar way to use 
the old tools, but since I left my threshold a new and changing life 
has greeted and challenged me. Help me to think often of those I 
left in loneliness and monotony and to carry back to them the fresh- 
ness and breath of the outside moving world. 


il 


w 


) 


Help me, too, to see that the inexpressible sense of dearness they 
hold for me is no shallow sentimentality, but the realization of their 
true worth. If I have taken too much for granted and let tokens of 
nobility or tenderness pass unnoted, quicken my nature to response 
and unloose my tongue to speak the deserved and love- -cementing 
word. 





If the strain of toil and fret of care have worn down my patience 
and resistance to annoyance, so that my petulance fell upon those 
who least deserved it, while my reserves of self-control and gallantry 
were kept for strangers or the compulsions of my work, help me to see 
how mean it was, and henceforth to keep my tenderest and best for 
those whose due it is to know only full understanding and considera- 
tion from me. 


If in a moment of overweakness harsh words were spoken, make 
my sense of shame so deep that my first word to them may be con- 
fession and my first act reparation, that wounds too long open may 


be healed. 


Through all the day let my purpose grow strong to do all that 
becomes a man. Bring me home tonight and grant me days to give 
full proof of my high resolution, and help me to remember that I go 
forth every day from the real angels and heaven of my life—and one 
day I shall not come back. Amen. 
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YNOPSIS: To few men is it given 

to gain preeminence in two distinct 
fields of human endeavor; such, however, 
as the lot of John Galsworthy. He is 
acclaimed not only as one of the greatest 
living dramatists, but also as a novelist 
of the highest attainments. Though he 
primarily portrays coniemporary English 
life, his works know no geographical 
boundaries; they are universally applica- 
ble. He has, in short, the rare power of 
holding up before mankind everywhere a 
giant looking-glass wherein those who 
will may see themselves as they are. The 
latest visage to be thus reflected from the 
mirror of Galsworthy’s genius 15 that of 
Frank Ashurst. Here he is an English- 
man; in real life he could just as well be 
many a smug, prosperous, not wholly self- 
satisfied, middle-class American. 

It is Ashurst’s silver-wedding day; he 
and his wife are motoring along the moor, 
intending to spend the night at Torquay, 
where they first met, twenty-six years ago. 
His wife, looking for a place to sketch, has 
stopped the car. She gets out, and Ashurst 
follows. By the side of the road is a grave. 
Ashurst’s wife remarks it and wanders 
away to sketch; he spreads a rug and sits 
down. He is something of a philosopher, 
and the sight of the grave sets him to 
thinking. He begins to read Murray’s 
translation of the Hippolytus. On ihis his 
silver-wedding day he longs for—he knows 
not what. What are the lasting values? 
Where are they to be found? A buried 
memory comes to mind. Pensively he rests 
his chin in his hands. This is what he 
remembers: 

The first of May, after their last year 
at college, Frank Ashurst and Robert 
Garton are on a tramp. The former's 
football knee going bad, they sit down to rest 
before looking about for a farmhouse to siay 
the night, and fall to talking. Their callow 
philosophizing is just ended as a girl ap- 
pears crossing the moor. She lives with 
an aunt near-by and conducts them to the 
house, where they are extended all the 
couriesies of the quaint Devonshire home. 

The next day Ashurst’s knee is no better. 
Garton has to leave, but Ashurst decides 
to stay until his leg improves. He is 
enjoying the experience of the farm in 
spring, and besides, the girl, whose name 
is Megan David, and her aunt, Mrs. Nar- 
racombe, give him the best of care. He 
1s more and more attracted and his best 
nature fired by Megan’s fresh-blown 
loveliness. She is always doing things 
for others, and Ashurst delights to watch 
her at work in the ancient kitchen. The 
third day one of her little cousins tells 
him that Megan prayed for him the night 
before. That evening he remarks that he 
is going to pray for her. She flushes hotly 
and leaves the room in embarrassment. 


SHURST spent the next week 
confirming the restoration of his 
leg by exploration of the country 
within easy reach. Spring was a 

revelation to him this year. In a kind of 
intoxication he would watch the pink- 
white buds of some backward beech-tree 
sprayed up in the sunlight against the 
deep blue sky; or the trunks and limbs of 
the few Scotch firs, tawny in violent light; 
or again, on the moor, the gale-bent larches 
that had such a look of life when the wind 
streamed in their young green, above the 
rusty black under boughs. Or he would 
lie on the banks, gazing at the clusters of 
dog-violets, or up in the dead bracken, 
fingering the pink transparent buds of the 
dewberry, while the cuckoos called and 
yaffles laughed, or a lark, from very high, 
dripped its beads of song. It was certainly 
different from any spring he had ever 
known, for spring was within him, not 
without. In the daytime he hardly saw 
14 
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the family; and when Megan brought in 
his meals, she always seemed too busy in 
the house or among the young things in 
the yard to stay talking long. But in the 
evenings he installed himself in the win- 
dow-seat in the kitchen, smoking and 
chatting with the lame man Jim or Mrs. 
Narracombe, while the girl sewed, or 
moved about, clearing the supper things 
away. And sometimes, with the sensation 
a cat must feel when it purrs, he would 
become conscious that Megan’s eyes— 
those dew-gray eyes—were fixed on him 
with a sort of lingering soft look that was 
strangely flattering. 

It was on Sunday week in the evening, 
when he was lying in the orchard listening 
to a blackbird and composing a love-poem, 
that he heard the gate swing to and saw 
the girl come running among the trees, 
with the red-cheeked, stolid Joe in swift 
pursuit. When they were close by him, the 
chase ended, and the two stood, fronting 
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By John Galsworthy 


Author of ‘Justice,’ etc. 


each other, not noticing the stranger in 
the grass—the boy pressing on, the girl 
fending him off. Ashurst could see her 
face, angry, disturbed; and the youth’s— 
who would have thought that red-faced 
yokel could look so distraught? And 
painfully affected by the sight, he sat up. 
They saw him then. Megan dropped her 
hands and shrank behind a tree-trunk; 
the boy gave an angry grunt, rushed at 
the bank, scrambled over, and vanished. 
Ashurst went slowly up to her. She was 
standing quite still, biting her lip—very 
pretty, with her fine dark hair blown loose 
about her face and her eyes cast down. 
“T beg your pardon,” he said. ; 
She gave him one upward look, from 
eyes much dilated; then, catching her 
breath, turned away. Ashurst followed. 
“Megan!” he called softly. 
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Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


But she went on; and taking hold of 
her arm, he turned her gently round. 

“Stop, and speak to me,” he commanded. 

“Why do you beg my pardon? It is 
not to me you should do that,” she replied. 

“Well, then, to Joe,” Ashurst said quickly. 

“How dare he come after me?” ‘ 

“In love with you, I suppose.” 

She stamped her foot. 

Ashurst uttered a short laugh. “Would 
you like me to punch his head?” 

She cried with sudden passion, “You 
laugh at me—you laugh at us!” 

He caught hold of her hands, but she 
shrank back till her passionate little face 
and loose dark hair were caught among 
the pink clusters of the apple-blossoms. 
Ashurst raised one of her imprisoned hands 
and put his lips to it. He felt how chival- 
tous he was, and superior to that clod Joe 


Lying in the orchard listening to a black- 
bird and composing a love-poem, Ashurst 
saw Megan come running among the 
trees with Joe in swift pursuit. When 
they saw him, the girl shrank behind 
a tree; the boy gave an angry grunt, 
rushed at the bank, and scrambled over 


—just brushing that small rough hand 
with his mouth! Her shrinking ceased 
suddenly; she seemed to tremble toward 
him. A sweet warmth overtook Ashurst 
from top to toe. This slim maiden, so 
simple and fine and pretty, was pleased, 
then, at the touch of his lips! And yielding 
to a swift impulse, he put his arms round 
her, pressed her to him, and kissed her 
forehead. Then he was frightened—she 
went so pale, closing her eyes, so that 
the long dark lashes lay on her pale 
cheeks; her hands, too, lay inert at her 
sides. The tcuch of her breast sent a shiver 
through him. ‘‘ Megan!” he sighed out, 


and let her go. In the utter silence 
a blackbird shouted. Then the 
girl seized his hand, put it to her 
cheek, her. heart, her lips, kissed 
it passionately, and fled away 
among the mossy trunks of the 
apple-trees till they hid her 
from him. 

Ashurst sat down on a twisted 
old tree that grew almost along 
the ground, and all throbbing 
and bewildered, gazed vacantly 
at the blossom that had crowned 
her hair—those pink buds with 
one white open apple star. What 
had he done? How had he let 
himself be thus stampeded by 
beauty — pity — or — just the 
spring! He felt curiously happy, 
all the same; happy and trium- 
phant, with shivers running 
through his limbs and a vague 
alarm. This was the beginning 
of—what? The midges bit him, 
the dancing gnats tried to fly into 
his mouth, and all the spring 
around him seemed to grow more 
lovely and alive; the songs of the 
cuckoos and the blackbirds, the 
laughter of the yaffles, the level- 
slanting sunlight, the apple- 
blossom that had crowned her 
head! He got up from the old 
trunk and strode out of the 
orchard, wanting space, an open 
sky, to get on terms w:th these 
new sensations. He made for 
the moor, and from an ash-tree 
in the hedge a magpie flew out to 
herald him. 

Of man—at any age from five 
years on—who can say he has 
never been in love? Ashurst had 
loved his partners at his dancing 
class; loved his nursery govern- 
ess; girls in school-holidays; 
perhaps never been quite out of 
love, cherishing always some 
more or less remote admiration. 
But this was different; not 
remote at all. Quite a new 
sensation; terribly delightful, 
bringing a sense of completed 
manhood. To be holding in his 
fingers such a wild flower, to be 
able to put it to his lips and feel 
it tremble with delight against 
them! What intoxication, and— 
embarrassment! What to do with 
it—how meet her next time? 
His caress had been cool, pitiful, 

but the next could not be, now that, by 
her burning little kiss on his hand, by her 
pressure of it to her heart, he knew that 
she loved him. Some natures are coarsened 
by love bestowed on them; others, like 
Ashurst’s, are swayed and drawn, warmed 
and softened, almost exalted by what 
they feel to be a sort of miracle. 

And up there among the tors, he was 
torn between the passionate desire to revel 
in this new sensation of spring fulfilled 
within him and a vague, but very real 
uneasiness. At one moment he gave him- 
self up completely to his pride at having 
captured this pretty, trustful, dewy-eyed 
thing! At the next he thought with 
factitious solemnity: ‘‘Yes, my boy! But 
look out what you’re doing! You know 
what comes of it!”’ 

Dusk dropped down without his noticing 
—dusk on the carved, Assyrian-looking 
masses of the rocks. And the voice of 
nature said, “‘This is a new world, for 
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you!” As when a man gets up at four 
o’clock and goes out-into a summer morn- 
ing, and beasts and birds and the very 
trees stare at him—so Ashurst felt. He 
stayed up there for hours, till it grew cold, 
then groped his way down among the 
stones and- heather roots to the moor 
road, back into the lane, and came again 
past the wild meadow to the orchard. 
There he struck a match and looked at his 
watch. Nearly twelve! It was black and 
unstirring in there now, very different 
from the lingering, bird-befriended bright- 
ness of six hours ago! And suddenly he 
saw this idyl of his with the eyes of the 
outer world—saw Mrs. Narracombe’s 
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Ashurst stood in the doorway, and suddenly, with turbulent joy, saw her stoop and kiss his pillow just 


at the hollow made by his head last night. How let her know he had seen that pretty act of devotion? 


The Apple-Tree 


snake-like neck turn, her quick dark glance 
taking it all in, her shrewd face hardening; 
saw the gipsy-like cousins coarsely mocking 
and distrustful; Joe stolid and furious; 
only the lame man, Jim, with the suffering 
eyes, seemed tolerable to his mind. And 
the village pub!—the gossiping matrons 
he passed on his walks; and then—his 
own friends—Robert Garton’s smile when 
he went off that morning ten days ago; so 
ironical and knowing! Disgusting! For a 
minute he literally hated this earthy, cyn- 
ical world that one belonged to—willynilly. 

The gate where he was leaning grew 
gray; a sort of shimmer passed before him 
and spread into the bluish darkness. The 
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moon! He could just see it over the bank 
behind; red, nearly round—a strange 
moon! And turning away, he went up the 
lane that smelled of the night and young 
leaves. In the straw-yard he could see 
the dark shapes of cattle, broken by the 
thin pale sickles of their horns, like so 
many thin moons fallen ends up. He 
unlatched the farm gate stealthily. Ajj 
was dark in the house. Muffling his foot- 
steps, he gained the porch, and, blotted 
against one of the yew-trees, looked up at 
Megan’s window. It was open. Was she 
sleeping or lying awake, perhaps dis- 
turbed—unhappy at his absence? An ow] 
hooted while he stood there peering up, 
and the sound seemed to fill the whole 
night, so quiet was all else, save for the 
never-ending murmur of the stream 
running below the orchard. The cuckoos 
by day, and now the owls—how wonder- 
fully they voiced this troubled ecstasy 
within him! And suddenly he saw her at 
her window looking out. 

He moved a little from the yew-tree, 
and whispered, “‘ Megan!” She drew back, 
vanished, reappeared, leaning far down. 
He stole forward on the grass-patch, hit 
his shins against the green-painted chair, 
and held his breath at the sound. The 
pale blur of her stretched-down arm and 
face did not stir; he moved the chair and 
noiselessly mounted it. Bystretching uphis 
arm he could just reach her hand, which held 
the huge key of the front door, and he 
clasped that burning 
hand with the cold key 
in it. He could just see 
her face, the glint of 
teeth between her lips, 
her tumbled hair. She 
was still dressed—poor 
child, sitting up to let 
him in, no doubt! 
“Pretty Megan! Pretty 
i Megan!” Her _ hot, 
yy" roughened fingers clung 
H to his; her face had a 
strange, lost look. To 

have been able to reach 

it—even with his hand! 

The owl hooted, a 

scent of sweetbriar crept 

into his nostrils. Then 
one of the farm dogs 
barked; her grasp re- 
laxed, she shrank back. 

‘*Good night, 
Megan!” 

“Good night, sir!” 
She was gone! With 
a sigh he dropped back 
to earth, and sitting on 
the chair, took off his 
boots. Nothing for it 
but to creep in and go to 
bed; yet for a long 
while he sat unmoving, 

yhis feet chilly in the 
dew, drunk on_ the 
memory of her lost, 
half-smiling face, and 
the clinging grip of her 
burning fingers press- 
ing the cold key into 
his eager hand. 
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E awoke feeling as 
if he had eaten 
heavily overnight, 
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jnstead of having eaten nothing. And 
far off, unreal, seemed yesterday’s ro- 
mance! Yet it was a golden morning. 
Full spring had burst at last—in one 
night the “goldie-cups,” as the little 
boys ‘called them, seemed to have made 
the field their own, and from his win- 
dow he could see apple-blossoms cover- 
ing the orchard as with a rose and white 
quilt. He went down almost dreading to 
see Megan; and yet, when not she, but 
Mrs. Narracombe brought in his breakfast, 
he felt vexed and disappointed. The 
woman’s quick eye and snaky neck seemed 
to have a new alacrity this morning. Had 
she noticed? 

“So you an’ the moon went walkin’ last 
night, Mr. Ashurst! Did ye have your 
supper anywheres?” 

Ashurst shook his head. 

“We kept it for you, but I suppose you 
was too busy in your brain to think o’ such 
athing as that?” 

Was she mocking him, in that voice of 
hers, which still kept some Welsh crispness 
against the invading blur of the West 
Country? If she knew! And at that 
moment he thought: ‘‘No, no; I’ll clear 
out. I won’t put myself 
in such a beastly false 
position.” But after 
breakfast. the longing 
to see Megan began, 
and increased, with 
every minute, together ; 
with fear lest something 
should have been said 
to her which had spoiled 
everything. Sinister 
that she had not ap- 
peared, not given him 
even a glimpse of her! 
And the love - poem, 
whose manufacture had 
been so important and 
absorbing yesterday 
afternoon under the 
apple-trees, now seemed 
so paltry that he tore 
it up and rolled it into 
pipe spills. What had 
he known of love till 
she seized his hand and 
kissed it? And now— 
what did he not know? 
But to write of it 
seemed mere insipidity! 
He went up to his bed- 
room to get a book, and 
his heart began to beat 
violently, for she was 
in there making the 
bed. He stood in the 
doorway watching, and 
suddenly, with turbu- 
lent joy, saw her stoop 
and kiss his pillow just 
at the hollow made by 
his head last night. 
How let her know he 
had seen that pretty 
act of devotion? And 
yet, if she heard him 
Stealing away, it would 
be even worse. She took 
the pillow up, holding 
it as if reluctant to shake out the impress 
of his cheek, dropped it, and turned round. 

Megan!” 

She put her hands up to her cheeks, but 
€r eyes seemed to look right into him. 
He had never before realized the depth 
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and purity and touch- 
ing faithfulness in 
those dew-bright eyes, 
and he stammered, 
“It was sweet of you 
to wait up for me last 
night.” She still said 
nothing, and he stam- 
mered on: “I was 
wandering about on 
the moor; it was such 
a jolly night. I—I’ve 
just come up for a 
book.” 

Then the kiss he 
had seen her give the 
pillow afflicted him 
with sudden headiness, 
and he went up to 
her. Touching her 
eyes with his lips, he 
thought with queer 
excitement: ‘I’ve done it! Yesterday all 
was sudden— anyhow; but now — I’ve 
done it!” 

The girl let her forehead rest against his 
lips, which moved downward till they 
reached hers. That first real lovers’ kiss— 
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By stretching up his arm Ashurst could 
just reach her hand, which held the huge 
key of the front door. He could just see 
her face, the glint of teeth between her 
lips, her tumbled hair. “Pretty Megan! 
Pretty Megan!” he exclaimed softly 


















strange, wonderful, innocent— 
in which heart did it make the 
more disturbance? 
““Come to the big apple-tree 
tonight, Megan—promise!”’ 
She whispered back, “I 
promise!” 
Then, scared at her white 
face, scared at everything, he 
let her go, and went down- 
stairs again. Yes, he had done 
yf it now! Accepted her love, 
declared his own! He went 
out to the green chair, as devoid 
of a book as ever; and there he 
sat staring vacantly before him, 
triumphant and _ remorseful, 
while under his nose and 
behind his back the work of the 
farm went on. How 
long he had _ been 
sitting in that curi- 
ous state of vacancy 
he had no notion, 
when he saw Joe 
standing a little be- 
hind him to the 
right. The youth 
had evidently come 
from hard work in 
the fields, and stood, 
shifting his feet, 
breathing loudly, his 
face colored like a 
setting sun; and on 
his arms, below the 
rolled-up sleeves of 
his blue shirt, were 
the hue and furry sheen of ripe peaches. 
His red lips were open, his blue eyes with 
their flaxen lashes stared fixedly at Ash- 
urst, who said ironically, “Well, Joe, any- 
thing I can do for you?” 
“Yeas.” (Continued on page 80) 


‘No, I’ve never been young,” said Margaret 
French, and her voice held a note of sup- 
pressed bitterness, “and of course I’ve never 
been pretty.” “Well, you don’t know what 
you might have been, Margaret, if you 
hadn’t been obliged to work your fingers to 
the bone for other people,” said Mrs. Mills 


Thinking Makes It So 


WONDER how it 
young and pretty,” said Margaret 
French wistfully as she pushed the 
soft faded hair back from her fore- 
head and settled the pile of books in the 


feels to be 


hollow of her arm. She had stopped on 
her way from the little circulating library 
where she worked to enquire after Mrs. 
Mills’ sciatica, and she stood now—a 
tired, faded-looking woman in an old- 
fashioned dress—and watched her niece 
Dora trip lightly, in her best spring frock, 
over the pavement of Franklin Street. 
“Well, you must know how it feels to 
be young anyhow.” Mrs. Mills was tenta- 
tive rather than emphatic, for, though she 
had known Margaret French all her life, 
she could think of her only as worn and 
repressed and overworked and middle- 
aged. To be sure, there were women who 
were still young at forty-three, but poor 
Margaret, she reflected compassionately, 
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was not one of them. There is nothing, 
she concluded presently, that takes the 
youth out of one so soon as the habit of 
self-effacement, and Margaret French had 
effaced herself consistently ever since Mrs. 
Mills could remember. 

Of course when one is born plain and 
poetic in a family of commonplace beauties, 
there isn’t anything for one to do except 
efface oneself speedily; and Margaret’s 
sisters, like the three bouncing nieces she 
supported by her modest pen, had been as 
lovely as they were foolish. They had, 
one and all, married brilliantly, only to 
be widowed disastrously; and the charm- 
ing fruits of their conventional folly had 


fallen presently to the devoted care of 
their “plain” sister Margaret. 

“It isn’t as if she had ever had any 
romance of her own,” thought Mrs. Mills, 
watching sympathetically the lean sallow 
face of her friend, with its look of haggard 
stoicism. ‘When one comes to look at it 
fairly, I suppose working so hard for 
Fanny and the girls has given her some- 
thing to think about, but all the same it’s 
a pity she has had to write so many silly 
stories when she wanted to be a poet. 
She had the gift, too. If she hadn’t had 
to slave so making money for other people, 
she might one day have been as great as 
Mrs. Browning.”’ 

‘“No, I’ve never been young,”’ said Mar- 
garet suddenly, and her voice, which was 
charming in quality, held a note of sup- 
pressed bitterness, ‘‘and of course I’ve 
never been pretty.” q 

“Well, you don’t know what you might 
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have been, Margaret, if you hadn’t been 
obliged to work your fingers to the bone 
for other people.”’ It was the best, in the 
circumstances, that Mrs. Mills could do, 
and she felt rather proud of herself. 
“Those girls have sucked the blood out 
of you; I was telling Harriet so yesterday. 
You have given your life to them, and they 
don’t half appreciate it. That is exactly 
what I said.” Her round, cheerful face 
hardened. ‘‘They don’t half appreciate 
it. They are among the _best-dressed 
girls in town, too, and I don’t believe 
you've had anything new to wear for 


it doesn’t matter about me. 
Anything will do for me. Nobody notices 
what I have on.”’ She glanced scornfully 
down at her ugly blouse and skirt of 
gray silk which had been turned since 
autumn. 

For the first time, while she looked at 
her, it occurred to Mrs. Mills that there 
was a touch of grimness in Margaret’s 
self-sacrifice—a fierce determination to 
fulfil her martyrdom to the utmost. Why, 
for instance, had shé chosen that atrocious 
iron-gray garment in which to immolate 
her rapidly -waning youth? Standing 
there in the pale light of the April after- 
noon, which was closing mournfully over 
the city, she reminded her friend of a 
blighted flower that had withered before 
it dropped from the stem. She was all 
colorless and wan and monotonous like 
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the stuff of her gown. “She looks like a 
woman who has given up hope,” thought 
Mrs. Mills pityingly, adding the next mo- 
ment, with a gleam of ironic insight, ‘‘and 
yet if the preachers and the philosophers 
were right, she ought to be happy, for she 
has never thought of herself. But that’s 
the way life serves a saint, in spite of all 
the moralizing under the sun, and if you 
don’t help yourself, there isn’t anybody 
on this earth that is going to help you.” 
“T must be going,” said Margaret, “‘the 
cook left today without warning, and I 
shall have to fix Fanny’s supper. All the 
girls are dining out.”’ Gath- 
ering the books under her 
arm, she smiled pensively at 
her friend and passed on—a 
listless little figure—in the 
warm April dusk. 
‘There is something sweet 
about her, too,” thought 
Mrs. Mills as she looked 
after her. ‘She isn’t really 
so plain when you separate 
her from her clothes, and she 
has lovely eyes. But she’s 
right in one thing; she has 
never been young in her life.”’ 
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The old French home, with its sallow 
walls and its bulging portico, stood at the 
end of the next block, and as Margaret 
reached the steps, the door opened, and 
her second niece, Isabel, came out on the 
porch. 

“T sat with mother until I saw you 
coming, Aunt Margaret. Now, I’ll run 
over to the Campbells. Fred has brought 
some friends down from the university, 
and we are going to dance after dinner.”’ 

“Very well, dear.” Almost uncon- 
sciously Margaret’s voice softened, for 
happiness had always seemed to her to 


Mrs. Buford caught sight of Margaret’s rose- 
colored dress. “I declare,” she said peev- 
ishly, “you’ve got clothes on the brain.” 
“Well, I don’t care if she has,” came from 
Dora. “It is only fair. You said yourself 
that Aunt Margaret had not had any youth.” 
“She had all she wanted,” was the quick reply 





s by rights to the young, and Isabel 
was both young and lovely. ‘How is 
your mother? Has the doctor been to 
see her?” 

“Ves, he says there is nothing serious 
the matter—only a headache from lack 
of circuiation. Do you know, Aunt Mar- 
garet, he told me this morning that mother 
would be perfectly well if we could only 
get her off that sofa. He says the sofa is 
killing her—that she ought to be made to 
get up and stir about—do housework or 
something—” 

“T know,’ said Margaret wearily, ‘I 
know.”’ She had heard it all so often 
before—the gruff old doctor’s 
name for Mrs. Buford’s malady, 
which he bluntly diagnosed as 
‘“‘ingrowing selfishness’ —that she 
had ceased to argue about it. For 
ten years, ever since her tragic 
divorce, poor Fanny had been too 
unhappy to do anything except 
lie on a sofa and read novels— 

, light o1 Even to order 

als gave her a headache. 

Smiling happily, Isabel ran 
down the steps, while Margaret 
entered the hall and groped for 
the box of matches she kept be- 
hind the jar of flowers on the 
table. The matches were not 
there, and she was still searching 
for them when her name was 
called in a gay young voice from 
the staircase. 

“Ts that you, Aunt Margaret?”’ 

“Yes, Janet. I thought you 
were spending the night with 
Lizzie Pleasants?”’ 

“T am all ready to go, but I 

waited a minute to speak to you. 
Oh, Aunt Margaret, Lizzie is 
going to have a birthday-party 
next week, and I am dying for a 
new dress to wear toit. I haven’t 
had a new evening dress for ever 
so long, and there is a heavenly 
blue taffeta at Daly’s. Do you 
think you can possibly let me 
have it?” 

The girl’s fresh young lips were 

against her cheek, and Margaret 
felt that she could refuse her 
nothing. To be sure, she had 
meant to buy a new suit for her- 
self, but, after all, what did it 
matter when nobody noticed her? 
It was natural for Janet, with her 
blue eyes and her rosy cheeks, to 
want things, and even if the girls 
were grasping, as Mrs. Mills had 
said, still in their selfish way she 
knew that they loved her. 

“Yes, darling, you may have 
it. I got a check for a poem this 
morning.” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret, you are 
an angel! I don’t know what in 
the world I should do without 
you. Now I must be going.” 

That was always the way. As 
soon as Janet got what she 
wanted, she must be going. 

With a hasty kiss the girl had 
gone, and while Margaret struck a 
match and turned on the gas, she 
looked wistfully after her flying 
figure. “I wonder how it feels 
to be young and pretty like that,’’ she 
said again, and there was a tinge of 
bitterness in the question. It was im- 


Thinking Makes It So 


possible even for a saint, as Mrs. Mills 
would have said, not to reflect occasion- 
ally, among higher meditations,.on the 
particular lot in which her lines had hap- 
pened to fall. 

‘Margaret, have you come back?” Mrs. 
Buford’s voice issued in a plaintive wail 
from the open door of the library. 

“Ves, Fanny. I hope your headache 
is better.” 

“The doctor says it won’t be better 
until I am able to take more nourish- 
ment. Did you get the books from the 
library?” 

“TI brought some, but they aren’t new. 


Nothing new had come in today, 
afraid you’ve read all these ok 

As Margaret turned to gather 
books from the table, she saw that there 
was a letter lying on the card-tray 
addressed in a strange hand wl lent 
a commanding dash to her name. “Who 
can be writing to me?” she thought as she 
picked it up, for her work was not the kind 
to allure the roving correspondent. Then, 
while she unfolded the letter, a pang, half 
pain, half bitter sweetness, shot through 
her heart. ‘‘There must be a mistake,” 
she said in a whisper. ‘‘He can not pos- 
sibly be writing to me.” For the strangest 


letter 


“I knew you would refuse me if I gave you the chance,” he said; “so 1 came anyway. I 


crystal pendants flashed over her pale face and over the bright rose of her gown. 


“He sees 


gaze scorching through her. “If 1 could only die,” she thought bitterly. “If I could only die 





art of this strange letter was its beginning, 
“My Poet, I have read your poems, and I 
love you because of them.” 

“Margaret!” Mrs. Buford’s voice floated 
fretfully out to her. ‘Margaret, why 
don’t you light the gas in here? What on 
earth are you doing?” 

“Just a minute, Fanny, I am coming.” 
Again the letter shook in her hand as she 
turned back to read the words, which 
danced wildly under the flickering gas. 


My Poet, 

I have read your poems, and I love you 
because of them. Out here in Colorado, where 
Iam building a railroad, I stumbled by acci- 
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dent on your book of verse—your adorable 
book—and last night, before going to sleep, 
I read it from beginning to end. Then when 
I went to sleep it was in the moonlight, and 
they say that sleeping in moonlight will make 
any man mad. Mad or not I dreamed of you 
—of you Margaret French—until I woke in 
the morning. I dreamed of you just as I 
know you are in reality—brave and strong, 
pure and beautiful, and I dreamed that you 
were wearing rose-color, the flaming rose of 
the sunrise. It will break my heart, Mar- 
garet, for I, too, am a poet—or at least I have 
always wanted to be a poet—if you are not 
what you were in my dream—rare and pale 
and all in rose-colored silk. 

I wonder if you will answer this letter. If 


couldn’t wait another day, Margaret, without seeing you.” The flickering light from the 
the truth, and he will never forgive me,” she heard a voice saying somewhere. She felt his 
before he speaks to me.” Then she saw his smile break, and his arms were held out to her 


you are really the Margaret French that I 
dreamed of—the Margaret French of your 
poems—you will answer it; and if you are 
not—well, it will not matter whether you 
write or keep silent. If you are my Margaret 
French you will understand; if you are not, 
you will think me mad and forget my letter 
as soon as you have read it. If I waited until 
daylight, I suppose I should not send it—for 
in the day I am commonplace and sensible 
and worldly-wise and all the other foolish 
things that go into the making of an ordinary 
mortal whom the moon has not touched. To- 
night I am courageous enough to do the 
thing that every man dreams of; when the 
day comes, I shall be merely the conventional 
coward with the conventional name of— 
Joun Brown. 


“Margaret, what in the world 
are you doing?” 

“T’m coming ina minute, Fanny. 
I couldn’t remember where I put 
the matches.’ 

As she folded the letter and 
slipped it back into the envelap, 
a laugh bree from her lips. ‘“‘He 
must be out of his mind. It is 
ridiculous,” she said aloud. 

“What did you say, 
garet?” 

“T was just asking if you could 
eat any supper. Marthy left this 
morning, you know, without 
warning, but I can fix anything 
you fancy in a few minutes.” 

“What are you going to have?”’ 

“T ordered some chops for you 
—they are easy to cook—but per- 
haps you would like an egg 
better?” 

On a faded sofa in the midst of 
the faded library that had once 
belonged to Margaret’s father, 
Mrs. Buford was lying with a 
paper-knife and a magazine in her 
hands. Though it was too dark 
to read, she had been cutting the 
pages by the electric light that 
fell through the windows. 

“T didn’t feel able to read, but 
this dimness is very depressing,” 
she said as Margaret entered. 

She was a long pale woman, 
who had once been queenly and 
imposing. Her features were still 
small and pretty, but her skin, 
once rose-leaf in texture, had 
withered and grown yellow, and 
her expression was one of resent- 
ful and embittered helplessness. 
The world had used her badly, 
and she had thought so long and 
so deeply about her grievances 
that every line in her f 


Mar- 


y lace re- 
vealed the tragedy of her life. 
am sorry I was so late, 
Margaret’s voice was 
as she watched the 
gas-light flicker over the desiccated 
belle and beauty on the sofa, ‘but 
I stopped to speak to Mrs. Mills.” 
While she spoke, a sense of 
strangeness, of unreality, swept 
over her, and she found herself 
thinking, “So that is what it is 
like to love—so that is what it 
is like!”? Though she knew it was 
ridiculous, that he was probably 
out of his mind, that ‘“‘things 
like that didn’t happen,’’ though 
she told herself over and over that this 
absurd letter could make no difference in 
the monotonous course of her life, still 
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she felt these waves of unreality flowing 
through her consciousness and suffusing 
with warmth and softness the melancholy 
stoicism of her mind. In a minute, as if 
by magic, she understood that everything 
was different from what it had been before 
she entered the house and found that 
strange, that improbable letter—the kind 
of letter a man didn’t write—on the table. 
For the first time in her dull and narrow 
life something had happened to her— 
something had happened, not through 
others, not indirectly, but to her, Mar- 
garet French. It was as if the merely 
secondary and impersonal existence she 
had lived had crumbled at a touch while 
the saving grace of a righteous egoism 
stirred within her. 

“After all, that’s life—that’s what it 
means to be alive and human,” she 
thought, forgetting that a moment before 
she had called the letter ridiculous and 
improbable, the kind of thing that did 
not happen. “If I had only been what 
he imagines me!” 

“T declare, Margaret, you look as if 
you had a fever!” The paper cutter 
slipped from Mrs. Buford’s hand, and she 
raised herself on the sofa-pillows while 
she stared up at her sister. ‘I never saw 
you with so much color.” 

“T walked rapidly, that is all.” 

An old gilt-framed mirror hung over the 
mantelpiece, and Margaret’s features 
looked strangely young and innocent as 
they flashed back at her from the depths 
of the greenish glass. ‘‘He would 
never have written that letter if 
he had seen me,” she thought, 
and then, with a thrust of pain 
sharp as a knife, “‘Oh, if I could 
only be what he thinks me!” As 
the light from the chandelier fell 
over the mirror, her large sad 
eyes, of a faded brown like the 
ashen shade of her hair, stared 
back at her wonderingly. “I am 
just what I always was, I 
haven’t changed much,” she 
went on sternly. “I can’t even 
pretend that I was pretty as a 
girl, because nobody would _ be- 
lieve it. Yes, 1 am just what I 
always was, and I don’t even 
look very much older. That’s 
the only advantage of being , 
plain, nobody ever tells you you 
have broken.” 

‘“T’ve read every one of these 
books, Margaret. Couldn’t you 
find me anything else?” 

“T didn’t have time to look, 

Fanny. Suppose you go to the 

library tomorrow. Doctor 

Glover says you would be better 

if you exerted yourself.” It was 

the first revolt of her enslaved 

and suppressed egoism, the first 

result in her life of that strange 
love-letter, and after she had 

spoken, a dart of self-reproach pierced her 
heart. “Poor Fanny, I was wrong to 
speak to her like that. She has had such 
a hard time,” she murmured, but she was 
not thinking of Fanny and Fanny’s “hard 
time” at all. Something deep within her 
was saying over and over, “Oh, if I 
could only be what he thinks me!” 

Late that night when she sat down as 
usual at her desk, she unfolded the strange 
letter again and read it slowly, word for 
word, several times. A longing to answer 


Thinking Makes It So 


it, to write for once to a living man the 
love-letter that she had .so often written 
in her dreams, rushed over her. ‘After 
all, why shouldn’t I pretend to be what he 
thinks I am?” she asked defiantly of des- 
tiny. “‘Why shouldn’t I pretend? What 
harm can it do him or me? He will never 
know. He will never see me—and it isn’t 
real, anyhow. It is only make-believe.” 
Then, while the letter lay open before her, 
she took up her pen, the pen with which 
she had drudged for a living for so many 
years, and wrote as if she were the Mar- 
garet French—the woman, courageous and 
strong, pure and beautiful—that he be- 
lieved her to be. 
Dear Lover of my Poems, 

If I had known that my verse was for you, 
I think I should have made only songs of 
joy, never of sadness. The letter you sent 
to the strange poct—the poet whom you 
dreamed of as courageous and strong, pure and 
beautiful—came to me yesterday; and oh, 
man of vision! it found me wearing rose-color, 
the flaming rose of the sunrise. Your poet 
may be none of the wonderful things you 
imagine, but she is dark and pale, and she 
wears the color she wore in your dream. 

You say you are an ordinary mortal, you 
dreamer of dreams, but does an ordinary 
mortal dream true even when he sleeps in 
moonlight? $o sleep again, and dream again 
of your poet who is also your 

MARGARET TRENCH. 


When the note was sealed and stamped, 
she went down-stairs and outdoors to 
post it in the box at the corner. If she 


Borrowed Wings 


By Fannie Stearns Gifford 


In the little house all day 
I go to and fro. 
Once I used to fly away, 
And sing, and dance, and blow 
Up the hill-roads, down the brooks, 
Somewhat free and proud, 
Or scribble rimes in secret books, 
Wrought from wind and cloud. 


In the little house all day 
I go up and down. 
I have hardly time to say 
My prayers, or trade in town! 
Curly-top and wonder-eyes! 
Wild white butterfly! 
While your laughter shines and flies, 
What need for wings have I? 


kept it until tomorrow, she knew that she 
would lack the courage to send it, and for 
once, before life was over, she resolved that 
she would be brave enough to follow the 
wild sweet spirit of adventure. “I am 
courageous and strong, pure and beauti- 
ful,” she said to herself as she dropped off 
to sleep. “I am really the Margaret 
French he believes me to be.” 

In the morning she awoke with a start 
of surprise and expectancy as she used to 
awake on Christmas mornings in her 


childhood. “Something has happened,” 
she thought as she raised her head from the 
pillow and looked out into the April sup. 
shine, where the sparrows were flitting jn 
and out of the ivy on the wall. “Some. 
thing has happened to me at last—to me 
Margaret French—not to Fanny or Dora 
or Isabel.” ‘Then, as she got out of bed 
she remembered the letter and her answer. 
“Of course it is only make-believe, not 
real,” she said seriously after a minute, 
“but a beautiful make-believe is better 
than nothing. If I can’t be courageous 
and strong, pure and beautiful in reality, 
I can in my thoughts. All day I shall 
think of myself not as I am, but as he 
dreams of me.” 

Fresh from her bath, she sat down before 
the mirror and brushed her hair until jt 
looked as fine and silky as Dora’s. Then 
stealing across the hall to Isabel’s bedroom, 
she heated the girl’s curling-irons and made 
large loose waves over her forehead and 
ears. ‘‘I wonder how I should look if | 
were to take more pains?” she said, dusting 
a little of Isabel’s powder over her face. 
“‘T suppose I’d have been less hopeless if 
Fanny and Lizzie had not been pink and 
white beauties. The way one does one’s 
hair makes a difference.” 

At breakfast, while she poured the 
coffee, she felt the eyes of her nieces upon 
her. They were good girls, and generous, 
and she knew that they were thinking 
nothing even tinged with unkindness. 

“T wish you'd fix your hair like that 
every day, Aunt Margaret,’ said 
Dora pleasantly. ‘It makes you 
look years younger.” 

“T always told her she ought 
to wave it,” remarked Isabel, 
helping herself to sugar. “So 
few people can stand straight 
hair. It makes mother look 
plain, and you know what pretty 
features she has.” 

Mrs. Buford glanced up with 
an amiable simper from _ her 
breakfast-tray. Though she 
never felt well enough to come 
to the table, she woke early and 
preferred to have her breakfast 
in the dining-room because, as 
she said, it was “‘more sociable.” 

‘Poor mother used to say that 
some women get better looking 
as they get older,” she observed, 
‘“‘and I believe Margaret is one 
of them. I never saw her look 
so well as she did last night when 
she came in from the library. 
She had quite a color.” 

“Nobody ever looks at me 
when you are by, Fanny,” said 
Margaret truthfully. “I might 
have taken more pains about my- 
self if you and Lizzie hadn’t been 
beauties.” 

“Tt must have been hard,” ré- 
marked Isabel, who had more 
sympathy than sense, “but I never thought 
you plain, Aunt Margaret. I am sure you 
have a very sweet smile, and Doctor 
Glover says a sweet smile makes up for 
everything.” 

“Well, I am much obliged to him,”’ re- 
joined Margaret, with a laugh. Her heart 
felt extraordinarily light, and as she rose 
from the table and prepared to start to 
the little circulating library where she 
worked, she told herself cheerfully, “Think- 
ing so helps (Continued on page 88) 
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Free and untrammeled, resplendent in her healthful vigor, with 
a wise outlet for every girlish impulse—that should be your girl 
at play; play that prepares her little by little to burst from girl- 
hood into womanhood, like a beauteous nymph from the sea 


YOUR GIRL 


P ££ AT 


By Sarah Comstock 


Author of *‘Mothercraft,”’ etc. 


AST summer I was strolling along a wild strip of 
Cape Ann’s rocky coast in company with an 
artist, a@ newspaper writer, and a physician. As 
we rounded a cliff corner we stopped suddenly 
short, arrested by the picture before us. There, grouped 
around an impromptu fireplace of piled stones, were four 
girls, probably averaging fifteen years of age—splendid 
young Hebes, every one of them. One was stoking the 
fire, another was preparing ears of corn, the others were 
gathering cups, kettles, and food-supplies. Just beyond, 
three more came picking their way over the difficult rocks, 
piles of driftwood slung over their broad shoulders. ‘‘Here’s 
a find!” one shouted. ‘Old smashed lobster-pot. Won’t 
it burn!” A clamor went up as if they were so many 
hilarious castaways who had found a treasure-trove on their 
desert-island., 
_, rhe artist fairly groaned in ecstasy. “How it composes! 
That pile of rocks—the figures —what a picture they’Il make!”’ 
of m thinking what a story they’ll make,” the newspaper 
Writer put in briskly. “TI sniff a tale in that camp.” 
Every one to his own point of view,” I remarked, and 
looked at the physician. He was almost solemn. 
I m thinking, not what a story or what a picture they’ll 
make,” he said, “but what mothers they will make.” And I 
‘new that he had made the one profound observation. 


The life of your girl tomorrow depends in no small meas- 
ure upon her play today. And what should her playground 
be? All outdoors; at least one summer in camp should be 
every girl’s lot. Out in woods and fields, in the mountains 
or at the shore, girlish minds and bodies and spirits just 


can’t keep from being wholesome and healthful and pure 
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Mothers of tomorrow! Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, of Harvard University, states 
that in a series of examinations of dis- 
tinguished athletes he found that nearly 
every man among them accounted for 
his ability largely on the score of his 
mother’s fine physique, and it is a well- 
known fact that in every walk of life 
famous men have repeatedly attributed 
their success to the mental and physical 
powers of their mothers. 

The physician, who deals much with 
schoolgirls, went on discussing the group. 
‘Nothing lacking of ideal play,” he said. 
‘“‘“Community spirit developed in working 
together over a common camp-fire. Do- 
mestic instinct nourished—that was a 
first-class meal. And think of the phy- 
siques built by climbing rocks, carrying 
wood, making an oven—and all in this 
glorious air! Gracious, what men they 
are going to bear in ten years more!”’ 

Now here is the kernel at the heart of 
this little incident: your girl’s work to- 
morrow—which we all hope may be mother- 
hood—depends in no small measure upon 
her play today. It is agreed by 
playground workers that no 
group needs the fresh air and 
sunshine as much as girls from 
cleven to twenty who so readily 
yield to morbid languors and 
anemia. It’s up to you to see 
that they are provided with 
plenty of play, the right sort of 
play, and play always, if pos- 
sible, in the open air. 

To be sure, you can’t well 
leave the spice-cake in the oven 
while you go forth to supervise 
a game of volley-ball. But you 
are just as much called upon 
to understand the principles of 
your daughter’s sports and to 
supervise from the background 
as in the case of her school- 
room lessons. While turning 
the handle of the washing- 
machine, you can also be re- 
volving the questions of basket- 
ball and playground. 

Let’s try to grasp the new 
spirit prevailing in the most 
advanced ideas on girls’ sports, 
and then we shan’t go far amiss 
in working out the details. 
The radical difference between 
present and past is just this: 
nowadays, we are fitting the 
play to the girl, instead of ruth- 
lessly attempting to fit the girl 
to the play. We've paid, and 
paid high, for that blunder. 
The early-day girls’ athletics 
were in frantic imitation of 
boys’. Woman was just then 
fluttering forth from her cage, 
her liberty was intoxicating, 
and she flew about at random and suffered 
some painful bumps. Such wanton vio- 
lence as the early basketball, for instance, 
played with unmodified rules and in compe- 
titions so keen as to strain every nerve, 
looks to us now like a case for the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. I can name one woman whose 
nerves were wrecked in girlhood by the 
excitement of inter-school games she took 
part in, lying awake for nights before the 
great events on which were staked not only 
caramels galore, but her health. I can 
name another who has endured years of 





We hold to health, 


the woods.— 


Your Girl at Play 


handicapped womanhood through an in- 
jury received in such a game—the honor 
of the school, she believed, hung upon her 
team. 

But we know better now. We have 
’fessed up that the bodies of man and 
woman are essentially different from a 
mechanical standpoint, and, as Dr. Sargent 
has shown, there are certain exercises of 
men that are difficult or impossible for 
even an unusually muscular woman. 
Others are so severe as to be actually 
perilous—internal injuries, and permanent 
ones, may result. High-jumping, vault- 


ing, and weight-throwing have been 
condemned on this score by certain 
authorities. 


But the psychological reason for the 
change is the most interesting of all. 
Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Inspector of 
Athletics for Girls in connection with New 
York City’s Board of Education, puts it 
somewhat in-this wise. The athletics of 
boys and girls, she says, are based upon 
entirely different fundamental principles; 
boys’ sports are an outlet for the inherited 


Play and the Girl 


A Word to the Wise Mother by 
Various Authorities 


GIRL should be a tomboy during the 
tomboy age, and the more of a tomboy she is 


the better.— 
Joseph Lee, Playground Association of America 


Keeping people from being sick is good; keeping 
people from doing wrong is good; but beyond that 
comes joy and enthusiasm in living.— 
Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick 


To raise the standard of physical efficiency 
among the girls of America is to give greater 
freedom, beauty, and power to the women of 
America.— 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


To the coyness of a kitten let a girl add the 
friskiness of a colt.— 
Mrs. F. M. Roessing 


The woods for the children—the children for 
The Woodcraft League 


fighting instinct of the male, he having 
been ever the shedder of blood and exer- 
ciser of brute force (you can’t get away 
from this whether you advocate peace-at- 
any-price for today or not), whereas the 
girl iaherits no such instinct, demands no 
such safety-valve, but needs her sports 
rather as a substitute for those invigor- 
ating forms of work and play that filled 
the days of primitive woman and of which 
civilization has deprived her. Isn’t this 
a tremendously significant way of looking 
at it? In other words, the girl of 1917 
can’t conveniently go down to the river’s 


, Pittsburgh Playground Association 


because through health we 
serve and are happy. In caring for the health and 
beauty of our persons we are caring for the very 
shrine of the Great Spirit.— 
From the Camp Fire Girls’ Candle-Lighting Ceremony 








brink and kneel there to wash her Georgette 
crépe blouse, but she does require some 
outdoor sport that will make up for the 
exhilaration she misses by sending that 


It isn’t fair that 
monopolize the 


blouse to the laundry. 
the laundress_ should 
benefits. 

Now with this principle of milder and 
better adapted sports firmly held in mind, 
let’s see what they may be. Miss Burch- 
enal once made an extensive investigation 
on this matter, seeking the opinions of 
many physicians, physical educators, and 
mothers. From the summary she com- 
piled the following lists, and although 
doctors will disagree so long as the world 
wags, these lists represent as authoritative 
a consensus of opinion as could well be 
found. They are for the immature girl, 
who may be reminded that certain games 
of her older sister are like jam on the top 
shelf—only to be reached by growing up, 

Those exercises recommended as “safe” 
were: archery, ball-throwing, broad and 
high jump (not in competition), climbing, 
dancing, horseback-riding (cross saddle), 
low hurdles, paddling, rowing, 
running (not in intense compe- 
tition), skating, swimming, ten- 
nis, and walking. 

The cream skimmed from 
these as ‘“‘especially beneficial 
and suitable” included: climb- 
ing, dancing, jumping (in mod- 
eration and not in competition), 
running (in moderation), skat- 
ing, swimming, and walking. 
And among these the “best 
loyed, most commonly prac- 
tised, and with greatest prim- 
itive appeal” was dancing. 

“‘Condemned” were _ pole- 
vaulting, running more than 
one hundred yards (in compe- 
tition), and weight-throwing; 
and ‘‘doubtful”’ were the two 
extremely popular sports, bas- 
ketball and field hockey. 

Far be it from my desire to 
light any fuse that may set off 
an embarrassing little explosion. 
I merely repeat this “doubt- 
ful” for what it is worth. Your 
immature daughter may de- 
light in racing across a grassy 
stretch, hockey-stick grasped in 
both brown hands; or she may 
have her eye now upon the 
high-hung goal where in an- 
other moment she will place 
the basketball; and she may 
be doing either of these things 
under the supervision of a good 
teacher. Only—think it over. 
Dr. Mary Rees Mulliner has 
said that she considers not whal 
is done, but how and when, of 
the utmost importance. Games 
played moderately, and never at injudi- 
cious times, may be all to the good—the 
same games under other conditions may 40 
lasting harm. Moreover, individual girls 
differ greatly in their powers of endur- 
ance. Remember, too. damage does not 
always make itself known at once. The 
overstrain upon a young girl’s heart, 
nerves, or organs that pertain to future 
motherhood may be like overdrawing 
one’s bank-account—present ignorance 1 
bliss, but formal notification comes later. 
Once the American girl of today § 
launched upon (Continued on page 106) 
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UTMAN found Nilla sitting 
on the stairs of the old build- 
ing, which was half business 
and half studio. She had an 

ostentatious air of patience. Her 
elbows were on her knees; her hands 
framed her face, which was vivid as a 
flame. 

“Hello,” he said, “‘what you doing 
here?” 

“T’m locked out,” said Nilla. “I 
locked myself out by forgetting the key. 
I'd climb through the transom, but there 
isn’t any.” 

“Come into my place,’ Gutman sug- 
gested, ‘‘and wait.” She looked around 
his work-shop, and perched herself like a 
bird on the edge of his work-table. There 
was something glowing and brilliant about 
her that made him think of a scarlet 
tanager. 

“Do you know,” said Nilla, “I’ve often 
wanted to come in. I like your looks!”’ 
She put her head on one side, like a child 
who says, ‘This piece of daring shocks 
you, I’m sure.” It didn’t. She liked 
him all the better for the way he smiled 
back at her. 

_“T’ve seen you before,” he said. “You 
live in the studio up-stairs.” 

“T’ve seen you through a crack in the 
door,” said Nilla. ‘Did you ever catch 
me snooping?” 

“No,” said Gutman. “Did you ever 
catch me staring up the stairs after you?” 

“No,” said Nilla. They both laughed. 
“Did you know I was married?” Nilla 
inquired next. 

“I thought most likely you were,” said 
Gutman, “though you do look so young.” 
She was dark as a gipsy, and had the figure 
of a child of no more than twelve. 
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The 


Albatross 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Author of ‘‘The Heart of the House,"’ ‘The Very Little Person,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


“T tell you,” Nilla confided, ‘‘it’s a joke 
on my aunt, that ’m One of Them—a 
child-wife, I mean. You are a child-wife, 
aren’t you, when you’re just seventeen? 
I wish I could have been a fly on the wall 
when she got my letter, telling her about 
it. I bet she was disappointed. You 
should have seen her the day I left home. 
‘Where are you going?’ says she. (She 
lives in Brooklyn.) ‘To New York,’ says 
I. ‘What you going to do there?’ says 
she. ‘I’m going to be an artist’s model,’ 
I told her, ‘just like this piece in the 
Sunday supplement I’ve been reading.’ 
‘You're not going to New York,’ says 
she, ‘you’re going straight to perdition.’ 
‘It can’t be worse than this,’ I told her. 
She went on like anything about her dead 
sister’s child, and her dead sister, and it’s 
lucky she was in her grave, and that she 
wished she was and I was, but I kept 
right on packing. I guess I’m hardened; 


Gutman found Nilla sitting on 
the stairs of the building, which 
was half business and half studio. 
“Hello, what you doing here?” he 
asked. “I’m locked out,” she said 


she says I am, anyhow. But sometimes 
you get so you can’t stand things any 
longer.” 

“‘Wasn’t she good to you?” Gutman 
asked. 

‘“‘She was as kind and considerate as a 
hearse,” replied Nilla. ‘You can’t look 
out of the window without her thinking 
you are doing it for no good purpose,’ and 
she’s a passion for life insurance, so there 
wasn’t much to eat after uncle died. He 
was a plumber, but nice and kind. But 
after he died, she got crazy about insur- 
ance. ‘What for?’ I asked her. ‘Not 
for you,’ she’d tell me. She made me 
sew all the time, while she talked as 
though I were longing for what she called 
‘the Primrose Path.’ Did you ever sit 
with a woman, even if she was your aunt, 
who was watching to see if you were going 
to sin? One day it just came over me 
‘Why should I stay?’ Then I thought, 
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‘Why, I won't,’ and then I read that article 
about girls that pose. ‘I can do that!’ 
I thought, and I was right! 

“But you know one thing,” she bent to- 
ward Gutman, “I’m awfully disappointed 
in men. You should have heard my 
aunt go on about them. Here I came 
to New York, expecting everybody was 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But no! Most 
men are just as nice—like you! They 
look after you.” 

Gutman gave Nilla a swift glance, and 
considered what sort of a man it would be 
who wouldn’t look after her. 

“And then,” the girl continued, ‘“be- 
fore I had more than time to turn 
around, Horace came along, and after I 
had posed for him a week or two, he said, 
‘You’re too much of a little girl to be 
posing.’ ‘You sound like my aunt,’ I 
told him. ‘What’s to be done about it?’ 

“But he kept worrying. That’s how it 
began. Now look at me—a respectable 
married woman, without having had a 
little eenty adventure! There’s another 
thing: when my aunt was nervous, she 
always talked about the ‘deep’ respon- 
sibilities of marriage! If it wasn’t for 
Tomes, being married would just be play. 
Why, Gutman, my marriage came running 
around the corner after me, all out of 
breath, like a lovely laughing adventure! 
It’s been such fun being married! I adore 
it when they say ‘Mrs.’”’ She paused, 
looking thoughtfully out of the window. 

“But you know I’ve awfully wanted a 
girl to talk to; you know it’s been almost 
as much fun talking to you as to a girl! 
You need some one to confide in, and 
Horace—he cares too much about me for 
confidences. He thinks, you know, that 
I’m the queen of heaven, and a child 
wonder, and sometimes it’s fun being 
just Nilla.”” Her mouth drooped a little. 
“Then when he’s not worshiping me, 
he’s educating me. He says I don’t know 
anything—and I don’t. It’s lovely to 
hear him talk! I never heard any one 
talk about the things he does! Isn’t life 
strange? Here I ran away like the heroine 
of a ‘movie,’ thinking the world was full 
of what my aunt called ‘pitfalls,’ and in a 
minute I’m married and reading elevating 
books. All the books he wants me to read 
are Tomes! Are you married, too?” 

“No,” said Gutman. 

“Why not?” She asked the question 
with the candor of a child. 

“Because I didn’t meet you in time,” 
he answered. 





HE flashed her smile at him and shook 
her finger. ‘‘That’s flattery. But you 

know,” she lowered her voice as if con- 
fiding a great secret, ‘I just love flattery! 
I’m coming down to see you again. I’ve 
lots of time. Horace won’t let me pose 
any more, and I can’t read all the time— 
not the sort of things he wants me to. 
You haven’t a book to lend me, have you 
—anovel? The kind I used to smuggle in, 
and that my aunt would find and burn up?” 

Here there was a footstep on the stairs 
of the old building, and a boyish voice 
called out, “Hey, Nilla, Nilla, where are 
you?” 

“Tm at Gutman’s,” Nilla shouted, 
sull swinging her legs. 

“Who’s Gutman?” inquired the voice 
from above. 

“Gutman’s my new girl friend! You 
told me you wanted me to get a girl friend, 
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The 
and I’ve got one. Gutman’s the silver- 
smith who lives below us!” 
A tall young man appeared in the 
doorway. He was the type to which old 
ladies refer as “‘such a clean boy.” He 
had near-sighted blue eyes and wore 
glasses; a firm chin, and there was not an 
atom of humor in the rather vague out- 
line of his nose. He smiled and bowed to 
Gutman, politely rather than cordially. 
“T have been waiting an awfully long 
time,” he remarked. 


“  H, I’m sorry,” said Nilla, and hopped 
down. ‘‘Good-by, Gutman! I’m 

coming again soon—come and see us, 
too!” 

“Yes, do come and see us,’”’ Horace 
echoed perfunctorily. 

“Come, I mean, when Horace isn’t 
there,” Nilla called back over her shoulder. 

Gutman could hear as they went off, 
“You shouldn’t have said that, Nilla.” 

‘Said what?” 

“About his coming, you know.” 

“Pooh!” said Nilla, “you don’t want 
your husband around all the time when 
your girl friends come to see you.” 

“You don’t know anything about him.” 

“Oh, yes, I do! I know I like him.” 

“T don’t know anything about him, 
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then! 
“But you know he’s old, don’t you?” 
Nilla’s voice came floating down. 

This word from Nilla mortally wounded 
Gutman. With her coming he had felt 
young—as young as she, younger than the 
young fellow who was educating his 
child-wife, and disapproved of her friend- 
ship with unknown silversmiths. He had 
heard them before; Horace taking the 
four flights, like a fast express, whistling 
the first three flights, and shouting 
‘“Nilla!” the last flight; and Nilla wait- 
ing, flushed and starry-eyed, in the door- 
way. There was something about it all 
to make his heart ache, and make him 
feel like an outcast near the gates of 
Paradise. 

Horace took to dropping in on him. 
He accepted Gutman as Nilla’s girl friend. 
He had to have some one to tell how 
wonderful Nilla was. He was full of a 
youthful and touching idealism. A seri- 
ous, good boy who believed in ‘‘Art for 
Art’s sake,” but was willing to do any kind 
of work for Nilla’s sake, and, just now, 
quickened into a fictitious love of life by 
love itself. 

Nilla, too, stopped to see Gutman often. 
He knew every detail of her miniature 
housekeeping. She brought down books 
that had been left her to puzzle over. 
Sometimes, when Horace was away, she 
brought a hot luncheon down for Gutman. 
She sewed buttons on his coats, and re- 
flected gloomily on the probable state of 
his socks. 

“Do you like movies?” she asked him 
one day. 

Gutman professed a passion for movies. 

“Then take me, for goodness’ sake. 
Horace is too high-brow to care about 
them, and he is going out tonight.” 

As they started to go, Nilla inquired, 
“Have you a Social Conscience, Gutman?” 

“Eh?” said Gutman. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Nilla, 
tucking her arm through his, ‘I haven't, 
either. I haven’t any, Horace says, but 
he has. I mean,” she explained, ‘that 
he’s crazy about the Working Classes, but 


‘chair and kissed him. 


just the same he was furious when he came 
home one night and found Mary Turner 
a figure model, calling on me. He said 
that I was so young he’d have to choose 
my friends for me. I said he sounded like 
my aunt. He said he was beginning to 
sympathize with her. I said I was sure 
they’d find much in common, and any 
time he wanted, he could go live with her, 
He stuck his head in the air. I got a 
That ended that 
But you know, Gutman,” here Nilla grew 
serious, ‘‘it won’t end it all the time, | 
wonder why people think I’m going to 
behave badly. I feel sometimes as if 
I had never had relatives, but only 
keepers. 

“O-oh, Gutman! don’t you love Broad- 
way at night?”’ She squeezed his arm as 
they came into the glare from the dark 
side street. ‘‘O-h-h, doesn’t it make you 
feel like you’d swallowed an electric light, 
and it was shining inside your heart? Do 
you dance, Gutman? Do you dance? 
How did you happen to learn to dance? 
Oh-h, can we go in here and dance? I’ve 
never been to a place to dance in New 
York. Horace can’t—not the new ones. 
I don’t believe Horace knows a dance 
since the heel-toe polka, and if he wasn’t 
a Radical, he’d think dancing was 
sinful. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with 
me, Gutman? I don’t have enough to do! 
Over to my aunt’s, I had to work. Then 
it was good fun eluding her, but I can’t 
elude Horace, can I? He is there, and 
where would I go? When [I tell him I 
haven’t enough to do, he says I've got 
plenty to do in catching up with my edu- 
cation. Sometimes it seems as though 
he married me to save me. You don't 
suppose that was it, Gutman, do you?” 

“No, I don’t!’’ Gutman replied savagely. 

‘““Why d’you suppose he don’t want to 
come out and have a good time?”’ 

“T guess he gets his good times in 
another way,” Gutman suggested. “‘ Peo- 
ple have their own ways; everybody gets 
their good times.”’ 

“That’s so,” agreed Nilla. ‘My aunt 
got hers from insurance and sin and 
religion. You know, Horace’s the kind, 
too, that gets fun out of religion, only 
his isn’t Methodist; it’s Working Classes. 
It’s funny, when people get fun out of 


religion, they want every one else to do it, ° 


too. Oh, come on, Gutman, dance some 
more with me! You dance so well! Oh, 
you don’t know how life just shines 
tonight.” 


E LL I’ve got to do is to look at you 
to find out,’”’ said Gutman, smiling 
down at her. ° : 

“Vou know what this evening’s going 
to make me think of this week when I’m 
reading about Socialism and Wealth? 
It’s going to make me think of a shiny 
star!” 

Gutman felt that life could hold nothing 
better than to bring more shining stars to 
Nilla, to heap them up in front of her, 
jewel fashion. Each little pleasure of life 
came to her as though it had been made 
for her for the first time. He had never 
seen any one who had such a morning 
freshness of enjoyment. Her happy soul 
was naked to life. She loved gaiety and 
laughter, and all the small change of 
happiness so dearly. She had made s0 
much out of her toy housekeeping; stop- 
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“No one told me anything!” Nilla declared vehemently. 


ping at an ice-cream parlor with Horace 
had seemed an adventure. A ride on top 
of a Fifth Avenue stage was to her wit- 
hessing the august spectacle of human 
existence. She would rush in like a little 
spring wind, to describe a storeful of 
ats, and a girl in a coral-colored coat 
standing in front of it. She was an artist 


in life, Gutman finally decided. An artist 
whose panels were small, but she covered 
the little panels of succeeding days as 
though she wrought her work in jewels, 
with little pleasures that flashed as 
brilliantly as the facet of a diamond. 
Her materials to work with were so few. 
Horace didn’t help her. He was work- 


Her eyes were big with apprehension 


ing hard; he cared for home and work and 
Nilla; he loved her, and wanted her to 
feel as he did. Nilla’s saying that a kiss 
given from the vantage-point of a chair 
wouldn’t always end their discussions was 
justified. Gutman, with the impatience 
that a man who loves books through life 


has for the man who loves life through 
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books, watched Horace trying to trans- 
form Nilla, who seemed to Gutman a 
flashing scarlet bird or a flash of sunshine 
in a running brook or the wind in blos- 
soming trees, into a doubtful replica of 
himself. 

Poor young man! He had no horizon 
beyond his own ideals. He was so im- 
placably complacent about them! He 
had pursued them, and tried to make 
Nilla pursue them with an undeviating 
persistence. Nilla unconsciously threw 
a likeness of Horace upon the screen of 
Gutman’s mind. 

“Gutman,” she asked him, ‘‘how would 
you like to feel like a humming top, and 
have some one you loved tell you you 
were an alabaster vase filled with light? 
You’d feel pretty mean, wouldn’t you? 
Well, sodoI! T’ll tell you, there are some 
days when I don’t feel as much like a 
humming top as I used to. I come down 
here to get wound up. The trouble is, 
Gutman, that you know and I know that 
I’m not an ideal!” 

There came a time when Nilla stopped 
feeling like a humming top. Instead of 
her chatter and gay-hearted laughter, 
she would sit looking out in the street 
like a moody, caged bird. Gutman was 
very gentle with her in those days. There 
was nothing he could do to help her. 
There wasn’t any opening of the cage-door 
to let her out. 

She had one flare-up—one passionate 
beating of wings against the bars of life. 
“No one ever told me about such things. 


“Tf it wasn’t for tomes, being married would 
just be play. Why, my marriage came running 
around the corner after me, all out of breath, 
like a lovely laughing adventure! It’s been 
such fun! I adore it when they say ‘Mrs.’” 
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I never talked about such things!’’ She 
broke out. ‘I don’t know what to do. 
I don’t know what to do! I never saw a 
real little baby even, Gutman—oh! I’m 
so frightened.”” She was flushed and 
trembling. ‘No one told me anything!” 
she repeated. 

Her eyes were big with apprehension, 
and suddenly it came over Gutman how 
intolerable it might be to have one’s 
personality invaded by a stranger; to 
have an unknown being take up its abode 
in the very shrine of yourself, unwanted, 
and yet not to be denied. ‘‘Why don’t 
they revolt more?” he wondered. ‘‘Why 
are they all so patient about it?” He had 
his answer. ‘‘It’s that most of ’em fall 
for the madonna stuff,”’ was how he put it. 

Nilla didn’t. ‘‘He says I’m unnatural,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Gutman, when he tells me I 
am like a madonna, I could scream. I 
get angry at him. He doesn’t understand! 
He tiptoes around as though he was in 
church—and kisses my hand!” 

Next day, before supper, Gutman heard 
Horace going out, and then he was sur- 
prised at the swift ripple of Nilla’s foot- 
steps on the stairs. It was like old times. 
She burst in on him, her cheeks aflame. 

“T knew I'd do it! I slapped him. I 
slapped him good and hard!” She thrust 
her pink palm toward him. “That's how 
hard I slapped him! Going around as he 
does, when he knows how I feel.” Her 
momentary flush vanished, her cheeks 
were pale, and Gutman noticed with pity 
that there were dark circles under her eyes. 

“Gutman, I feel 
haunted! Oh, Oh! 
lf I could only just 
be alone! Some- 
times I wake up in 
the night, and think 
L. must-have 
dreamed it. How 
can I do it? Some 
times I say to my 
self, ‘is this me?’ ] 
saw myself suddenly 
in the glass, and | 


couldn’t believe it was me. I was so 
frightened I cried. Then he called me 
‘precious little mother,’ and I slapped 
him! He drew himself up very dignified, 
and left.” 

That was the last time Gutman really 
saw the Nilla he knew for a long time, for 
the little figure that dragged itself about 
he couldn’t connect with his gay-hearted 
friend. He came to wish for anger or 
impatience, for any change. She seemed 
to be forever looking through some dark 
gulf beyond which she couldn’t see, [t 
seemed to be a comfort to her to come and 
sit while he worked, for Gutman could see 
that she feared solitude and her own 
thoughts. 

She had sat in prison, with her aunt for 
jailer, looking out on the shining surface 
of life. It seemed to her a gardenful of 
flowers, a shining Christmas-tree, full of 
gifts—and marriage just another of these 
shining gift flowers, something lovely to 
play with. And all at once, before time 
had prepared her for Life, it had leaped 
out at her and caught her inexorably, 

Gutman wondered, as he watched her, 
if Nilla belonged to a great company of 
laughing children and girls on whose 
slender and unready shoulders the great 
burden of motherhood is placed. Her 
cry; ‘‘No one told me anything,” rang 
perpetually in his ears. ; 

Watching Nilla was like seeing shadows 
gradually coming over the surface of a 
fair land shrouding one thing after another 
in darkness. She sat very quiet for a 
long time one day, then, “We’re going 
away soon,” she said tonelessly. 

“Going away?” Gutman 
stupidly. 


‘‘He 


echoed 


says that a studio isn’t home 
enough. I told him it was home enough 
for me. You know how pretty my 
geraniums look, Gutman, and all the little 
things I’ve fixed. He says, ‘No, we've 
got to have a bath that isn’t on another 
floor, and there are too many stairs.’ 
Oh, Gutman, the sun doesn’t come in in 
that flat he’s got. It’s up one’flight, and 
there’s just a little 
bit of a slit of sun, 
wide as a_tomb- 
stone, that gets in 
every day, and 
then it goes. I 
saw it go when I 
was there, Gutman. 
The windows look 
out on walls. He 
says it’s  privater. 
I told him I hated 
privacy. I had 
enough of that at 
my aunt’s.” 
‘Well, if you 
don’t want to go, 
(Cont'd on page 120) 
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“Mind your eyes, little girl!”—and little boy, and big girl and big boy, too, for they are worth 
not merely their weight in gold, but their weight in diamonds as well. And you can’t draw them 
in like a snail, nor are they as well protected as a bird’s or even a snake’s; so “ Mind your eyes!” 


E smile at the old folk story 
about the toad that carried a 
jewel in his head, and yet 
“we go him one better,” for 
we carry two, jewels not only in brilliancy 
and beauty, but also in value per carat, 
for each one of us counts his eyes worth 
not merely their weight in gold, but their 
weight in diamonds. Yet we display them 
in the most reckless fashion, right out in 
the front window without even a showcase 
or any natural shield whatever over them. 
At first sight it would really look as if 
nature had been a little absent-minded 
when she made our face and dotted our 
eyes, they are in such an exposed position 
and so poorly protected. ‘‘Safety First” 
doesn’t seem to have been her motto at all. 
Even the snake is better protected than 
we are, for his eyelids are transparent and 
fused together so as to form a permanent 
glass case over his orbs of vision. And the 
dear old lady took much more trouble with 
birds’ eyes than she did with ours, for they 
are provided with three eyelids, while we 
have only two; so the fabled power of the 
eagle to stare boldly and unwinking right 
at the sun is really no trick at all. All that 
he has to do is to shoot his third eyelid 
across—in technical terms, project his 
nictitating membrane across his cornea 
and he has a ground-glass shade over his 
sight. We are imitating him when we 
take a piece of smoked glass to look at an 
eclipse with. Moreover, the friend of our 
nursery days, the slow but sure snail, has 
his eyes mounted on stalks at the mouths 
of flexible tubes, into which they can be 
pulled out of harm’s way whenever danger 
threatens. And our enemy, the fly, and 
all his insect tribe have hundreds of eyes 
scattered all over the surface of their heads, 


so that the only practical way to put their 
eyes out is to decapitate them. 

However, from the point of view of 
actual protection, our eyes are much safer 
than they look. Our eyebrows above, with 
the bony bulge of the skull underneath 
them, overhang the eyes like a roof, while 
the cheek-bones at the sides and below 
and the bridge of the nose on the inner 
side stand up around them in a bony ring 
like the case of a telescope. Hence, any 
crushing or smashing blow upon the face 
must break down all these bony defenses 
before it can damage the eye, and, as a 
matter of fact, the eyeball is only in danger 
from the stroke of small or sharp instru- 
ments like the end of a stick, or an arrow, 
or the beak or tooth of some enemy. In 
railroad and industrial accidents, for in- 
stance, it is simply astonishing how badly 
crushed and damaged the face may be 
without the eyes being seriously injured. 

The Real Danger to Sight 

[* appears, then, that our vivid dread of 

having our eyes, or our children’s eyes, 
“put out” by the thrust of a stick or the 
blow of a stone, has fortunately a very 
slender foundation in fact, even with the 
reckless and harum-scarum way in which 
growing youngsters scuffle and scrap and 
play and throw things at one another. 
Only a fraction of a percent of all the cases 
of blindness are caused by accidental 
injury, other than explosions or fires. And 
even in these latter accidents, if the eyelids 
have time to close, the whole surface of 
the face may be seared and the sight be 
spared. 

Should an enemy slip by these bony 
sentinels and scratch or wound the jeal- 
ously guarded cornea, nine times out of ten 


the real danger is not from the wound 
itself but from the infections that get 
into it afterward. We are sometimes our 
own worst enemies, and the things that 
we do to get rid of ‘‘something in the eye” 
are far more dangerous than the foreign 
body itself. About the worst thing we 
could possibly do to a smarting and burn- 
ing eye is to rub it, and yet this is one of 
the most instinctive and irresistible of im- 
pulses. It is fortunately comparatively 
seldom that the cinder or flying scrap of 
metal, or twig that scratches the eyeball 
is infected, but heaven only knows what 
germs may be swarming upon our hands 
and under our finger-nails. Germs that 
have no effect upon the tough, weather- 
beaten skin of our hands flourish like a 
green bay-tree when transplanted into a 
scratch upon our moist, delicate cornea. 
Indiscriminate attempts to ‘“‘get it out” 
with unwashed fingers, ‘‘second day” 
handkerchiefs, matches, toothpicks, and 
what not do far more harm than good. 
Particularly to be avoided are any objects 
that have been in or near the mouth or 
nose, as both of these cavities are swarming 
constantly with pus-organisms. 

How much this amateur first aid to the 
injured eye increases the risk of serious 
trouble is vividly illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a large steel mill in Pennsylvania. 
As some of the processes in the mill are 
accompanied by not merely showers but 
fiery fountains of sparks, accidents to eyes 
were of very common occurrence, and 
scarcely a week passed without some work- 
man of the hundreds employed either 
losing an eye or having his sight seriously 
impaired. The management decided to 
put in a medical service, with a doctor and 
nurse in constant (Continued on page 100) 
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“There is an heirloom here that should have been kept by our mother, England,” the poetess let fall in passing. Lindsay 


promptly took it up. 
Johnson. 


“Oh, really? 


The 


May I ask—” 


She showed him a pair of candle-snuffers alleged to have belonged to Dr. 
He followed, and presently they were making a tour of the room together, and Pansy’s heart ached like a bruise 


CONTINENTAL SWORD 


Wherein You Will Learn Just How Pansy Became a I] ero-Worshiper 


HE door of the Oldest House in 

America stood open, letting in a 

long bar of sunlight. The an- 

cient room still kept its mellow 

dusk, as though it had lost the power to 

absorb sunshine; only where the bar 

touched a brass warming-pan or a case 

of old swords on the wall was there 

light. 

From up-stairs came the custodian’s 
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droning tale: “The fireplace, la’s ’n’ 
gen’m, has been r’stored, but the and- 
irons ’p’esenting two continental soldiers 
with drawn weapons were once in the 
p’ssession of our grea’ statesman, Dan’l 


Webster. The han’-pain’ fire-screen that 
you see—” 

The feet trooped on.after the voice. A 
rosy Elizabethan maid who guarded the 
open door below yawned and let her head 
droop against the carved back of her chair. 
The sunlight threw her print gown and 
mob-cap into shining relief against the 
dark background; it glowed across 4 
deeply curving cheek, astonishing pink, 





and touched a throat as soft as a baby’s. 
Pansy’s eighteen years did not look much 
more than a ripe dozen as her eyelids 
began to droop and she drifted toward a 
doze in her quaint costume. 

“By Jove, is the little maid real?” The 
voice, laughing, strongly English, brought 
her up with a jerk, opening the sudden 
blue of her eyes. The man on the door- 
step was for the moment only a black 
shape against the sunlight. “I beg your 
pardon!’’ The voice recognized a mistake 
about her age, but not a very serious one. 
It still laughed. ‘“‘I thought perhaps it 
was 1 who was having the nap. _ A shill- 
ing, is it—what you call a quarter?” He 
brought the money out of his pocket with 
a clever left hand, and then Pansy saw 
that his right sleeve was folded up, and 
empty to the top. He had taken off his 
soft hat, crushing it into a pocket. ‘‘What 
a jolly old place! And are you the cus- 
todian?”’ 

“She’s up-stairs with a group. If you 
go on up, she will tell you the first part 
afterward.’ The words were automatic, 
for the heroic meaning of that British 
voice and empty sleeve had clutched 
Pansy’s soft heart till it was _ nearly 
suffocating her with a new and fragrant 
pain. They brought the great war to the 
very threshold. He stood well over six 
feet, straight and sound and _ hardy, 
andapparently quite unconscious of his loss. 

“A group?”’ There was an apprehensive 
twinkle. ‘‘Tourists?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“Twenty of them,” said Pansy, smiling 
back with her whole soul. It was so 
beautiful of him to be merry when he had 
fought and bled for his country! “It’s 
a party. They came in that bus. 

But you can join them if you 
want. to. You can hear the first 
part afterward,”’ she repeated. 

“Oh, I say—I don’t have to go 
up, do I? Though of course I’m as 
much a tourist as they are,” he added 
with a laugh. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you’d 
seen them,”’ Pansy said, so earnestly 
that he laughed again. 

“And do you sit here and collect 
their shillings all day long?” He 
was ready to find that a 
hardship and a shame—he! 

“Oh, but it’s fun,’’ she 
explained. ‘It’s seeing life. 

Why, I’ve had eighty-three 
bridal couples already!” 

He evidently liked her 
very much indeed. ‘‘ That 
is a record,” he said. “And 
so this is seeing life?” 

“Well, it’s seeing a lot 

more than I ever did up 
home! And we have had 
senators and aviators and 
Grace Gordon—the 
Sunny Books, you know 
—and famous people of 
every kind. They regis- 
ter here; so we find them 
out.” She did not offer 
him the pen, thinking it 
might prove difficult -for 
him, but the brave left 
hand took it up and 
Wrote a Basil Lindsay, 
London, that was far 
More legible than the 
Lulu Schmieder, Peoria, 
Just above. 
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The case of swords, flashing in the sun- 
light, caught his eye, and he crossed to 
them, instantly absorbed. His left hand 
followed the blades or closed on the hilts 
as he studied their inscriptions, but there 
was no drooping of his fine young head and 
squared shoulders, nothing wistful about 
his firm mouth. His perfect unself- 
consciousness only increased the ache in 
Pansy’s breast. The battle smoke hung 
palpably about him. She saw the gallant 
charge, the fall, the limp body carried 
from the field, an arm dragging. A hot 
envy of his nurses swept her; they could 
serve him day and night. Splendid utter- 
ances—‘‘ For King and Country!” ‘“‘We 
are coming, Father Abraham!” “Lord, 
God of Battles!” welled up in her heart. 
Oh, soldier hero—ch, jimminy! 

“That’s a queer thing, now!” The 
hero held up a dark old blade with rude 
and unadorned hilt. 

Pansy made mechanical response: “‘ This 
sword, carried by a continental soldier of 
General Israel Putnam’s command, was 
forged from the blade of a scythe. No 
doubt it was swinging in the farmer’s 


“Oh, I say!” the man was brick-red, 
“confound the woman!” He crum- 
pled the poem in his hand. “Oh, 


you're so glorious!” breathed Pansy 
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hand the day before the call to arms 
sounded. From mowing the peaceful 
fields, it became a weapon for mowing 
down men.” 

He had listened respectfully. ‘That is 
very interesting. My grandfather has 
rather a jolly collection of old weapons: 
pikes and blunderbusses and that. He 
would give a good bit for this sword, but 
I expect it isn’t for sale.” 

Pansy hated to refuse him. She would 
have given him the sword on the spot if 
she had had the power. ‘Perhaps an 
other one could be found,’ she sug- 
gested. ‘I'll make inquiries if you 
like.” 

“That would be most good of you. I 
shall be stopping here for several days.” 
And he reluctantly put back the sword as 
the group came down the stairs. 

It was headed by a severe elderly lady 
who seemed to suspect that mischief had 
happened in her absence, for she swept an 
alert glance into every corner of the room, 
then fixed the one visitor with a dis- 
ciplinary eye. 

“You'll have to wait for the next group,” 
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she told him inexorably. 
through it for one person.” 

“Oh, that is quite all right; don’t 
trouble about me!” The voice proclaimed 
his nationality, and the group, seeing the 
empty sleeve, showed a sprinkling of the 
sentiment that had engulfed Pansy. Ladies 
lingered near him, so palpably longing to 
offer some sympathetic word that even his 
unconsciousness was penetrated. He tried 
to move out of range, but their kindness 
dogged his steps, and when a pretty, 
faded young woman had tacked across 
his bows seven times, he broke away. 

“T will be back tomorrow,” he said to 
Pansy in passing. His eyes were annoyed 
and his face a little red as he strode off. 


“T can’t go 


“Let that girl alone!” The youth dropped 
Pansy’s arm with startled haste. “ Where do 
you come in?” he demanded. “Where any 
good American comes in,” said Angus. “It 
is the American boast that a lady is safe any- 
where. What is the sense in breaking it 
down?” The youth shrugged and turned away 


The Continental Sword 


The others slowly gathered for the wait- 
ing bus. 

“He must have looked perfectly grand 
in his uniform,” a wistful girl said, lingering 
on the doorstep. She seemed to have 
expressed the feeling of the group; a 
collective sigh followed him. 

The moment the day was over, Pansy, 
still counterfeiting the rosy maid of an 
Elizabethan drama, ran down the ancient, 
crooked lane to its joining with the modern 
street. At the corner stood a delightful 
gabled shop with leaded windows, and a 
black sign that introduced Angus Mac- 
Donald, Antiques and Reproductions. 
At the sound of Pansy’s entrance, an 
oldish young man came hurrying from the 

workroom above, pulling on 
his coat; then seeing who 
it was, he paused on the 
stairs to enjoy the picture 
of her, standing with lifted 
face in the midst of his rich 
woods and old brocades. 


“Good morrow, sweet mistress,” he 
said, his lean face creased with his smile, 
“How can I serve you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Angus!” Pansy’s words could 
not get out fast enough for the speed 
of her desire. “‘Do you know where you 
can get another continental sword?” 

He came down, all ready to be helpful, 
“Continental sword?” 

“You know! ‘This sword, carried by 
a continental soldier of General Israel] 
Putnam’s command, was forged from 
the blade of a scythe.’ Ugly old black 
thing. Oh, couldn’t you find another?” 

He thought in various directions, north 
and west, biting a dubious upper lip. 
‘‘ Anything happened to yours?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, no, only some one wants to take 
one home for his grandfather’s collection. 
And he’d give a good bit for it, too.” 

He was deeply pleased. “And so you 
came to do your neighbor a good turn?” 

“Oh, he’s not a neighbor,” Pansy ex- 
plained, ‘‘unless you’re thinking of the 
Bible. He’s just here for a week. And 
I do want to find him one. Oh, couldn’t 
you? Won’t you help?” 

The glow had died out of Mr. Angus’s 
geniality. ‘Who is the man?” he asked. 

“A young British officer—I think he 
was a captain, by the way he stood. He 
has lost an arm—his right arm!—but he 
could knock most men down with his left, 
he’s so strong and brave and soldierly. 
He doesn’t go about thinking he’s tragic, 
either—he just acts as if nobody had.a 
right arm. And he is so frightfully clever 
with his left hand, it makes you ache. - Oh, 
if you’d seen him drop his handkerchief on 
his knee to open it—I wanted. to cry out 
loud! Don’t you think to give yourself 
for your country is the grandest thing a 
man can do?” 

Mr. Angus, who was not at all a soldierly 
type, but poetic and somewhat stooping, 

had grown aloof and rather superior 
under the rush of Pansy’s enthusiasm. 

‘Brass buttons do not excite me in- 
ordinately,” he said. ‘Shooting one’s 
fellow men and eventually getting 
shot yourself seems to me a rather 
poor sort of glory.” 

“But wouldn’t you defend your 

country?” she flared up. 

He was exasperatingly cool. 
“T would run my country so 
justly and generously that it 
did not need that sort of de- 
fense.”” 

“Oh, stuff! You mean to 
say you wouldn’t fight, no 
matter what happened?” 

“‘T hope not.” 

Words failed her. After a 
swelling moment she turned 
on her heel with an explosive, 
“‘Oh—goodness!” and left the 
shop. Mr. Angus continued 
to look superior as he went 
back to the workroom. 

“ And to think that I almost 
thought that I had a crush 
on him!” Pansy spoke vi0- 
lently to the empty street. 
The pedestal whence Mr. An- 
gus had smiled down on her 
was brutally empty. She felt 
as yet no sense of loss; when 
her wrath had cooled, she 
was as indifferent as the 
heathen who has tossed ovet- 
board (Continued on page 116) 
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Betty cManifests the SPIRIT 






A Story of a Little Girl Unlike Any Other Little-Girl Story You Have Read 





ETTY gazed medi- 
tatively at the toe 
of one tight little 
Sunday shoe. Out 

of the depths of her ex- 
perience she knew that 
the sermon could not be 
more than half over, yet 
already her thin brown 
eyelids drooped with 
weariness. 

Outside, the sun beat 
down with the fervor of 
September in the South, 
and the fine white dust 
about the church-house 
steps sent up quivering 
heat waves of protest. By 
wriggling far forward on 
the seat and craning her 
supple neck a good deal to 
the left, Betty found that 
she could catch glimpses 
through an open window 
of a big oak tree, under 
the conniving shade of 
which a half dozen of the 
town’s prodigal sons lolled 
in irreligious comfort, 
whittling on thin satisfy- 
ing strips of white pine 
and telling oft-told tales. 

The central figure of the 
group was “Old Dan” 
Hogarth, who leaned 
against the trunk of the 
tree with an ease of man- 
ner a prince might have 
envied. He scorned the 
customary Sunday attire 
affected by the male con- 
tingency of Waynesboro; 
his long shambly figure 
was clad in corduroy 
trousers and a_ brown, 
weather-beaten hunting-jacket, sagged at 
the corners, and conspicuously innocent 
of buttons. 

Old Dan was the drawing fund from 
which the youths of Waynesboro replen- 
ished their stock of hunting- and fishing- 
yarns, but to the maidens of Waynesboro 
he was a manifestation of hostility and 
menace. No woman child ever willingly 
crossed his devious pathways, for it was 
noised abroad that he was an avowed 

woman-hater,’’ and he had not been 
known tospeak a civil word to anything fem- 
inine within the memory of any little girl. 
Even while Betty watched him now, she 
saw two little girls from the Baptist church 
swerve from the cross-lots path that would 
have taken them near him and make a 
decorous detour by way of the sidewalk. 
And as one of them turned a little white 
Curious face over her shoulder to look at 
him, she tripped and fell in the dust, and 
Betty felt some way that he had made her 
trip. The little girl evidently thought so, 
too, for when he jerked forward as though to 
80 to her, she scrambled to her feet and ran. 

Yet, in spite of this evidence before her 
very eyes that Old Dan was regarded by 
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Betty gazed meditatively at the toe of 
one tight little Sunday shoe. She knew 
the sermon could not be more than half 
over, yet already her eyelids drooped 


feminine kind as a most objectionable per- 
son, Betty proceeded to weave about him a 
beautifully improbable romance concerned 
with her sex. She stoutly maintained to 
herself that he must at one time have been 
young and handsome. In her mind’s eye 
she saw his proud spirit break on that day 
in the long ago when his beautiful lady- 
love rode away on a white palfry and left 
him, broken-hearted and alone, out there 
on the edge of the town where his little cabin 
still huddled under a convenient red-oak. 

In the midst of her creative indulgence 
Betty realized that she was worshiping 
neither in spirit nor in truth, and with a 
sigh for her shortcomings she turned re- 








pentant eyes toward the 
pulpit. In this impres- 
sionable state she heard 
the solemn closing exhor- 
tation of the minister, 
“Therefore, brethren, let 
not the flesh, but the Spirit 
be manifested in you.” 

There was a sonorous 
rhythm about the words 
that fixed them in her 
mind, and as her family 
zigzagged home along the 
uncertain village streets, 
Betty lagged behind the 
others, enveloped in a 
dusty cosmos of her own. 
The words, “Therefore, 
brethren, let not the flesh, 
but the Spirit be mani- 
fested in you,” beat 
in upon her like a 
refrain to which she 
marked vigorous 
time with her 
Sunday-shod feet. 
Over and over 
again. the words re- 
verberated through 
her brain-cells, and 
proportionately 
higher and higher 
rose the dust about 
her thin, white- 
stockinged legs and her best 
embroidery petticoat. 

The minister had been 
invited home to dinner with 
Betty’s family, and, secure 
in her position of being just 
old enough to eat at the first 
table and just young enough 
not to be expected to bustle 
about the kitchen, Betty’s 
soul would have been at 
rest had it not been for the 
ponderous phrase that had 
taken possession of her. She 
watched her chance, and 
when for a few brief mo- 
ments the minister was left 
in a lone and unprotected 
position on the side porch, she approached 
him with the thirst for knowledge in her 
timid eyes. 

‘Brother Anderson,” she inquired briefly, 
“what is man-i-fest-ing the Spirit?” 

Brother Anderson, while a good shep- 
herd and true, was not accustomed to ask- 
ing himself embarrassing questions about 
the holy text, and he stopped rocking 
abruptly. ‘“‘Why—er—Betty,” he fenced, 
“the Bible says, ‘Let not the flesh—’”’ 

Betty knew what the Bible said, and she 
knew also that brevity was a thing much 
to be desired in this interview, as at any 
minute her mother might appear and quote 
the insinuating adage about little girls 
being visible but not voluble. 

“T—I know, Brother Anderson,” she 
faltered hurriedly, ‘‘the Bible ’spressly says 
to man-i-fest the Spirit, but how—how do 


you do it?” 
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The minister looked hopefully about, 
but there was none to succor him, so he 
cleared his throat professionally and did 
the best he could. 

Betty did not remember exactly what 
he said, but during his kindly speech the 
words love and power and courage and 
forgiveness tumbled incoherently into her 
consciousness, and when he had finished 
she retired to the privacy of her own room 
to fish them out one by one and find ‘a 
place for them in her philosophy. 

By the time dinner was ready she had 
laboriously spelled out in the big dictionary 
the long, hard word manifest, and from 
the mass of definitions which confused its 
meaning had chosen the simplest one, “‘to 
show forth,” and as she took her appointed 
place at the table and with downcast eyes 
awaited the pronouncement of “‘the bless- 
ing,” her busy little brain set its new- 
found knowledge in order. 

“To manifest the Spirit,”’ she said ex- 
ultantly within herself, ‘‘is to show forth 
Love!” 

She was so occupied in formulating the 
next truism, ‘‘To manifest the Spirit is to 
show forth Power!” that she had to be 
asked the second time if she would take the 
drumstick, and she failed entirely to pass 
the bread because she was so busy inform 
ing herself that, ‘‘To manifest the Spirit is 
to show forth Courage!” And, alas and 
alack, in her absorption over the completion 
of her mental task, ‘‘To manifest the 
Spirit is to show forth Forgiveness!” she 
conspicuously tipped over her brimming 
glass of water, and across the company 
table-cloth, which had been spread without 
spot or blemish, crept a line of slow, soppy 
puddles that threw miniature lateral irri- 
gation systems to right and left. 

Betty realized her perilous position in- 
stantly; she desired with all her heart to 
retain her honorable place at the company 
dinner and yet expected to hear the familiar 
words, “‘Betty, you may leave the table.” 

Above the confusion that arose over 
getting settled again and spreading a dry 
napkin over the worst of the wet place, 
Betty heard her mother say, ‘Well, this 
week is the time for Old Dan Hogarth’s 
semiannual spree,” and she pricked up 
her ears. 

“Yes,” some one laughingly responded 
across the table. ‘“‘ His September interest 
money is due this week.” 


ETTY raised round wondering eyes 
above the dish of string-beans from 
which she was generously helping herself, 
for the minister laughed, too! She had 
heard often before of Old Dan’s “interest 
celebrations.” For many years they had 
been a subject for the commiseration of 
the serious-minded, a never-ending source 
of unholy joy to the village wags, and a 
matter of good-natured tolerance on the 
part of the remainder of the population. 
From some mysterious estate “back 
East,” apparently left in trust eternally, 
Old Dan received an income payable semi- 
annually. In between interest times he 
led a most frugal and abstemious exist- 
ence, but twice a year, “‘as reg’lar as clock- 
work,” he was known to imbibe an uncer- 
tain amount of the fruit of the corn-stalk. 
On these joyful occasions he lost his nat- 
ural reticence and exclusiveness and be- 
came a most convivial citizen. He pro- 
ceeded impartially up and down and “cat- 
er-cornered”’ across Main Street, inviting 
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all the village bums to share his happy 
state, and it was not infrequently that he 
was remanded to the ‘“‘calaboose” as the 
evening of the day wore on. 

Betty had been helped to the second 
piece of chicken, which was the coveted 
wish-bone, before she succeeded in adjust- 
ing her ideas of ministerial conduct to the 
fact that Brother Anderson had actually 
laughed at Old Dan’s semiannual jeopard- 
izing of his immortal soul. 

“T can’t do anything with Old Dan,” 
she heard him say wearily. “He has been 
forgiven over and over again until I have 
not the courage to approach him on the 
subject. My stock of brotherly love is 
perceptibly ebbing.” 


Hé ended the subject with a tolerant 
laugh that echoed all around the table 
until it reached Betty, and there it stopped. 
Outwardly she was absorbed in corralling 
an illusive spoonful of peas, but subcon- 
sciously she was gasping like the village 
urchins when they prematurely hit the 
creek water in the spring. 

In the minister’s careless speech he 
had had the misfortune to touch upon all 
four of the sacred attributes Betty had set 
up that morning to mean Spirit to her. 
Courage! Power! Forgiveness! Love! 
Every word sprang up in her mind with its 
individual, outraged exclamation-point. 
She could bear no more and retired from 
the table in choking disorder, her shattered 
ideals mingling indescribably with the 
knowledge that there was to be ice-cream 
for dessert. 

Alone with herself, Betty’s loyal heart 
argued for the minister. By the time din- 
ner was over and the family had repaired 
in a body to the awning-clad veranda, she 
was able to lift her eyes to the minister’s 
with a pretty fair degree of her former 
reverential awe. 

During the general discussion of the 
crops, the recent Sunday-school picnic, and 
the desperate need of a real solid-silver 
communion service for the church, instead 
of the plated one that was beginning to pop 
off around the monogram, Betty’s mind 
persistently reverted to the subject of Old 
Dan’s impending interest celebration. 
The minister’s statement that Old Dan 
had been forgiven ‘‘over and over again”’ 
lingered poignantly, and presently her Bible- 
tutored memory caught on the admonition 
that forgiveness should be extended to the 
erring not seven times, but seventy times 
seven. Next the question arose fearfully in 
her heart as to how many more times Old 
Dan would be entitled to forgiveness, if, 
indeed, he had not already used up his 
Biblical allotment. 

At four o’clock Brother Anderson hurried 
away to make a belated call, and in his 
hasty departure a big snowy handkerchief 
dropped unnoticed from some pocket in 
the garments of his holy calling, and Betty, 
being conveniently near, was commis- 
sioned to run after him and restore his 
property. Half-way down the lane she 
panted up beside him, and as he looked 
down into her little pink, upturned face 
she held out the fluttering white flag of 
truce. 

“Brother Anderson,” she said anxiously, 
shading her moist forehead with a sun- 
burned hand, and returning his kindly gaze 
with eager seriousness, “how many times 
has Old Dan been forgiven for cele- 
bratin’?”’ 







Brother Anderson smiled absentiy. “Oh 
about fifty times, more or less, I reckon,” 
he answered and thanked her for bringin 
the handkerchief. 

Betty turned away. Her church-bred 
conscience would not permit her to criticize 
the minister even in thought, but when she 
returned to the house she found her writ- 
ing-pad and laboriously raked the stubby 
pencil out from under the bed where it had 
rolled when her Friday-night lessons were 
done. Carefully and painstakingly, that 
there might be no possibility of error, she 
subtracted a round, childish fifty from the 
product of the proverbial seventy times 
seven. The result was astonishing, and a 
bright new little light was born in the 
depths of Betty’s eyes. 

Betty’s sleep was dreamless that night 
in spite of her momentous plans for the 
next day, for she was possessed of that rare 
quality of mind which, once beholding the 
Vision, is content to follow it, undoubting 
and undismayed. All of Monday morning 
her eyes were bright with resolve, and her 
swift fingers set the figures of her arithme- 
tic lesson on the blackboard with amazing 
precision. In the afternoon her eyes lost 
somewhat of their sparkle, but the particu- 
lar little light that had been born in them 
the evening before only shone the steadier. 

When school was out, Betty hastened 
obediently home. ‘Mother, may I do 
whatever I wish from now until supper- 
time?” she asked as she virtuously ten- 
dered the paper of graduated’ sewing- 
needles she had been bidden to bring on 
her way home from school. 

Mrs. Brown was perplexed over the ne- 
cessity of cutting a one-piece dress out of.six 
yards when the pattern called for seven, 
and Betty’s flushed excitement passed un- 
noticed. ‘Yes, if you think you can get 
all your lessons after supper, you may do as 
you please now,” she answered, never 
dreaming that the permission would be 
extended beyond the bounds of the big 
back pasture or the neighboring orchards. 

As Betty went down the front steps, her 
mind began to measure off the now famil- 
iar words, ‘Therefore, brethren, let not 
the flesh, but the Spirit be manifested in 
you,” and she turned her face toward the 
far end of town, where a certain isolated 
cabin stood—and where a certain lonely, 
aging man sat for hours on an ill-made, 
uncomfortable bench beside the stepless 
door. 


OON Betty came to the long, red hill 
that ran for a brief quarter of a mile 
upward beside the cemetery. Here, after 
school, she was wont to caper and prance, 
harnessed turn and turn about with her 
two brothers in an intricate maze of twine 
and odd trappings of leather, for “ playing 
horse” was the principal amusement of 
the two younger boys pending the time 
when they would be given ponies of their 
own. 

Today Betty decorously chose the beaten 
foot-path and wondered  doubtfully 
whether the voice that was coaxing her 
on her present mission could ever be 
drowned out by her brothers’ hoarse, 
horseful epithets as they sped downward, 
hitched to a wild, hilaricus, imaginary 
tallyho. 

At the crest of the hill the road divided, 
and to the left it passed back of a little 
white church, the hill’s red clay gradually 
turning to yellow (Continued on page 113) 











said Betty. Scarcely had the words slipped from 
away for shame of her impoliteness. Old Dan 


“Oh, I don’t see how you can be so bad when you are so good,” 


her lips when her face began to burn, and she would have run 
Well, now, I allus knew I wasn’t good for nothing, but I ain’t reely bad, am 1?” 


lually looked at her strangely. “Bad? 
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The Red Planet 


HE next morning Boyce 

strode in while I was 

at breakfast, hand- 

some, erect, deep- 
chested, the incarnation of 
physical strength, with a glad 
light in his eyes. 

‘Congratulate me, old man,” 
he cried, gripping my shoulder. 
“T’ve three days’ extra leave. 
And more than that, I go out 
in command of the regiment. 
No temporary business, but 
permanent rank. Gazetted in 
due course. Bannatyne, our 
colonel—good soldier!—has got 
a staff appointment. I take 
his place. I promise you the 
Fourth King’s Rifles are going 
to make history. As I say, 
Bannatyne’s a good soldier, 
and personally as brave as a 
lion, but when it comes to the 
regiment, he’s too much on the 
cautious side. The regiment’s 
only longing to make things 
hum, and I’m going to let ’em 
do it.” 

I congratulated him in po- 
litely appropriate terms and 
went on with my bacon and 
eggs. He sat on the window- 
seat and tapped his gaiters with 
his cane ‘‘life-preserver.”” He 
wore his cap. 

“T thought you’d like to 
know,” said he. ‘‘You’ve been 
so good to the old mother while 
I’ve been away and been so 
charitable, listening to my 
yarns while I’ve been here, 
that I couldn’t resist coming 
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YNOPSIS—In the little village of Wellingsford in rural England 
live two veterans of the Boer War, Major Meredyth and his devoted 
attendant, Sergeant Marigold. The Major is beloved by high and low, 
rich and poor, and shares in all their sorrows. So he is called when news 
comes that Lieutenant Fenimore, only son of his intimate friends, Sir 
Anthony and Lady Fenimore, has fallen in France, just as he had been 
a few months before when their only daughter, Althea, was mysteriously 
drowned. Others of the Major’s intimate friends concerned in this story 
are orphaned Betty Fairfax, who has been engaged to Major Leonard 
Boyce, but marries Captain Willie Connor just a week before he goes to 
the front; Major Boyce and his mother; Randall Holmes and Phyllis 
Gedge, the latter the pretty daughter of a socialist irreconcilable, the 
former a talented Oxford graduate and would-be reformer, whom the 
Major rebukes for not enlisting, for his somewhat dubious attentions to 
Phyllis, and for his still more dubious fraternizing with her father. 
Later Holmes comes to detest Gedge, but te is deeply in love with Phyllis, 
a.charming, intensely patriotic girl with no-sympathy for her parent's 
miserable notions. She refuses to have anything to do with Randall 
because he is a “slacker,” and after failing to win her, he disappears. 
It is shortly before this that Sir Anthony comes to the Major with 
the tardy discovery that Althea Fenimore, who was a frequent visitor at 
her aunt’s in Scotland, had, on the last trip before her death, not been 
there at all, but at some unknown place. Sir Anthony says there was 
villainy and suspects Holmes, but the Major insists he is wrong. Besides 
this mystery is one concerning Leonard Boyce, a mere whisper among a 
few South-African veterans to the effect that his cowardice at a place 
called Vilboek Farm had resulted in the annihilation of all his command 
save one man, and that he had covered up his own dishonor in a das- 
tardly way. The story lacks plausibility, however, because reports are 
continually coming from France, lauding Boyce for his daring. The 
Major does not want to do him an injustice, but his own suspicions and 
Betty Connor's avowed dislike for the man confirm the story. Then 
comes a tragedy that precludes aught else. While Betty, who gives all 
her time to nursing the wounded, is attempting to effect a reconciliation 
between a soldier named Tufton and his wife, a telegram 1s handed her 
informing her that Captain Connor has been killed. She takes the news 
with heroic fortitude, remains in seclusion for a few hours, and then, 
with utter self-forgetfulness, plunges again into her work. The Major is 
her greatest and most understanding comforter; to ease her heartbreak he 
cuts every rose in his gardens and sends them to her—and she distributes 
all but a very few to the wounded. A few days later the Major's 
life 1s endangered by a run-away horse. He is saved only by Mari- 
gold’s stopping the horse, while Boyce, who saw what was .impend- 
ing, stood in his tracks as if petrified by fear. Again the Major’s 
suspicions are confirmed, and, moreover, his highly sensitive nature 
develops a powerful antipathy to physical contact with the man. 


man, but of a brute. The curi. 
ous repulsion of the previous 
evening, when he had carried 
me into the house, came oyer 
me again. From junction of 
arm and body protruded six 
inches of the steel-covered “life- 
preserver.” I hated the thing, 
The gallant English officer— 
and in my time I have known 
and loved a many of the most 
gallant—does not go about in 
private life fondling such a 
trophy. It is the trait of a-say- 
age. That truculent knob and 
that truculent bull-neck corre- 
lated themselves most horribly 
in my mind. And again, with 
a shiver, I had the haunting 
flash of a vision of him, out of 
the tail of my eye, standing 
rigid and gaping between the 
two cars, while my rugged old 
Marigold, in a businesslike, old 
soldier sort of way, without 
thought of danger or death, was 
swaying at the head of the run- 
away horse. 

Presently he turned, and his 
brows were set above unfath- 
omable hard eyes. The short- 
cropped mustache could not 
hide the curious twitch of the 
lips that I had seen once be- 
fore. It was obvious that these 
few minutes of silence had been 
spent in deep thought and had 
resulted in a decision. A dif- 
ferent being from the gay, suc- 
cessful soldier who had come 
in to announce his honors con- 
fronted me. He threw down 


round and telling you about my good luck.” 

“IT suppose your mother’s delighted,” 
said I. 

He threw back his head and laughed as 
though he had never a black thought or 
memory in the world. ‘Dear old mater! 
She has the impression that I’m going out 
to take charge of the blessed campaign. 
So if she talks about ‘my dear son’s army,’ 
don’t let her down, like a good chap—for 
she'll think either me a fraud or you a 
liar.”’ He rose suddenly with a change of 
expression. ‘You're the only man in the 
world I could talk to like this about my 
mother. You know the sterling goodness 
that lies beneath her funny little ways.” 

He strode to the window, which looks out 
onto the garden, his back turned on me. 
And there he stood silent for a considerable 
time. I helped myself to marmalade and 
poured out a second cup of tea. There was 
no call for me to speak. I had long realized 
that, whatever may have been the man’s 
sins and weaknesses, he had a very deep 
and tender love for the Dresden-china old 
lady that was his mother. There was Lon- 
don of the clubs and the theaters and the 
restaurants and the night-clubs, a war 
London full and alive, not dead as in 
Augusts of far-off tradition, all ready to 
give him talk and gaiety and the things 
that matter to the man who escapes for a 
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brief season from the never-ending hell of 
the battlefield; ready, too, to pour flattery 
into his ears, to touch his scars with the 
softest of its fingers. Yet he chose to stay, 
a recluse in our dull little town, avoiding 
even the kindly folk roundabout, in order 
to devote himself to one dear but entirely 
uninteresting old woman. It is not that he 
despised London, preferring the life of the 
country gentleman. On the contrary, 
before the war Leonard Boyce was very 
much the man about town. He loved the 
glitter and the chatter of it. From chance 
words during this spell of leave, I had 
divined hankering after its various flesh- 
pots. For the sake of one old woman he 
made reckless and gallant sacrifice. When 
he was bored to misery he came round to 
me. I learned later that in visiting Wel- 
lingsford he faced more than boredom. All 
of this you must put to the credit side of 
his ledger. 

There he stood, his great broad shoulders 
and bull-neck silhouetted against the win- 
dow. That broad expanse, a bit fleshy, 
below the base of the skull indicated bru- 
tality. Never before, to my eyes, had the 
sign asserted itself with so much aggres- 
sion. I had often wondered why, apart 
from the Vilboek Farm legend, I had al- 
ways disliked and distrusted him. Now I 
seemed to know. It was the neck not of a 


cap and stick and passed his hand over his 
crisp brown hair. 

‘“T don’t know whether you're a friend 
of mine or not,” he said, hands on hips and 
gaitered legs slightly apart. ‘I’ve never 
been able to make out. All through our 
intercourse, in spite of your courtesy and 
hospitality, there has been some sort ol 
reservation on your part.” : 

“Tf that is so,” said I diplomatically, 
“it is because of the defects of my national 
quality.” ; 

“That’s possibly what I’ve felt,” said 
he. ‘But it doesn’t matter with regard 
to what I want to say. It’s a question not 
of your feelings toward me, but my feelings 
toward you. I don’t want to make polite 
speeches, but you’re a man whom I have 
every reason to honor and trust. And un- 
like all my other brother officers, you have 
no reason to be jealous—” 

“My dear fellow,” I interrupted 
‘‘what’s all this about? Why jealousy?” 

“You know what a pot-hunter is 1 
athletics? A chap that is simply out lor 
prizes? Well, that’s what a lot of them 
think of me. That I’m just out to get 
orders and medals and distinctions and 
so forth.” 

“‘That’s nonsense,”’ said I. 
to know. Your reputation in the 
is unassailable.” 


“‘T happen 
brigade 





“I think,” said Betty, in dejected generalization, “the working out of the whole scheme of the universe is 
a disappointment.” ‘The High Originators of the scheme seem to bear it pretty philosophically,” I re- 
joined; “so why shouldn’t we?” “They’re gods, and we’re human,” said Betty. “Precisely,” said I. “And 


oughtn’t it to be our ideal to approximate to the divine attitude?” 


“In the way of my having done what 
I'm credited with, it is,” he answered. 
“But all the same, they’re right.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 
_ “What I say. They’re right. I’m out 
lor everything I can get. Now I’m out for 
a V. C. I see you think it abominable. 
That’s because you don’t understand. No 
one but I myself could understand. I feel 
I owe it to myself.” He looked at me for 
4 second or two and then broke into a 
sardonic sort of laugh. “I suppose you 
think me a conceited ass,” he continued. 
Why should Leonard Boyce be such a 
vastly important person? It isn’t that, I 
assure you.” 


I lit a cigarette, having waved an invita- 


tion to join me, which with a nod he 
refused. 

“What is it, then?” 

“Has it ever struck you that often a 
man’s most merciless creditor is himself?” 
Here was a_ casuistical proposition 
thrown at my head by the last person I 
should have suspected of doing so. It was 
immensely interesting, in view of my long 
puzzledom. I spoke warily. 

“That depends on the man—on the nice 
balance of his dual nature. On the one 
side is the power to demand mercilessly; 
on the other the instinct to respond. Of 
course the criminal—” 

“What are you dragging in criminals 
for?” he said sharply. “I’m talking about 


Again Betty declared I was odious 


honorable men with consciences. Crimi- 
nals haven’t consciences. The devil who 
has just been hung for murdering three 
women in their baths hadn’t any dual 
nature, as you call it. Those murders 
didn’t represent to him a mountain of debt 
to God which his soul was summoned to 
discharge. He went to his death thinking 
himself a most unlucky and hardly used 
fellow.” 

His fingers went instinctively into the 
cigarette-box. I passed him the matches. 

“Precisely,” said I. ‘That was the 
point I was about to make.” 

He puffed at his cigarette and looked 
rather foolish, as though regretting his 
outburst. 
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“We've got away,” he said, after a 
pause, “from what I was meaning to tell 
you. And I want to tell you because I 
mayn’t have another chance. I’m out for 
two things. One is to kill. That, I con- 
sider, is my duty tomy country. The other 
is to get the V. C. That’s payment to my 
creditor self.” 

“Tn full, or on account?” said I. 

“There’s only one payment in full,” he 
answered grimly, “and that I’ve been 
offering for the past twelve months. And 
it’s a thousand chances to one. it will 
be accepted before the end of this year. 
And that, after all this palaver, is 
what I’ve just made up my mind 
to talk to you frankly about.” 

“You mean your death?” 

“Just that,” said he. “A man 

pot-hunting for Victoria Crosses 
takes a thousand-to-one chance.” 
He paused abruptly and shot an 
eager and curiously wavering 
glance at me. ““Am I boring you 
with all this?” 

“Good heavens, no!”” And then 
as the insistence of his great figure 
towering over me had begun to 
fret my nerves, “Sit down, man,”’ 
said I, with an impatient ges- 
ture, “‘and come to the point.” 

He sat near me on a straight- 

backed chair. “All right,” he 
said. ‘I'll come to the point. I 
shan’t see you again. I’m going 
out in command. Thank God 
we're in the thick of it. Round 
about Loos. It’s a thousand to 
one I'll be killed. Life doesn’t 
matter much to me, in spite of 
what you may think. There are 
only two people on God’s earth I 
care for. One, of course, is my 
old mother. The other is Betty 
Fairfax—I mean Betty Connor. 
I spoke to you once about her— 
after I had met her here—and | 
gave you to understand that I 
had broken off our engagement 
from conscientious motives. It 
was an awkward position, and I 
had to say something. As a mat- 
ter of fact I acted abominably. 
But I couldn’t help it.” The cor- 
ners of his lips suddenly worked in 
the odd little twitch. ‘Some- 
times circumstances, especially if 
a man’s own imperial foolishness 
has contrived them, tie him hand 
and foot. Sometimes physical in- 
stincts that he can’t control,” he 
narrowed his eyes and bent for- 
ward, looking at me intently, and 
he repeated the phrase slowly, 
‘physical instincts that he can’t 
control—”’ 

Was he referring to the inci- 
dent of yesterday? I thought so. 

I believed it was the motive power 
of this strangely intimate conver- 
sation. 

He rose again as though rest- 
less, and once more went to the 
window and seemed to seek in- 
spiration or decision from the 
sight of my roses. After a short 
while he turned and dragged up 
from his neck a slim chain at the 
end of which hung a round ob- 
ject in a tale case. This he un- 


’ 


The Red 


“Do you know what that is?’’ he asked. 
“Ves,” said I. ‘‘ Youridentification disk.” 
“Look on the other side.” 

I took it up and found that the reverse 
contained the head cut from some 
photograph of Betty. After I had handed 
back the locket, he slipped it on the chain 
and dropped it beneath his collar. 

“T’m not a fool,” said he. 

I nodded understandingly. No one 
would have accused him of mawkish senti- 
ment. The woman whose portrait he 
wore night and day was the woman he 
loved. He had no other way of proving 
his sincerity than by exhibiting the token. 


Planet 


“T see,” said I. “What do you propose 
to do?” ; 

“T’ve told you. The V. C. or—” He 
snapped his fingers. 

“But if it’s the V. C. and a brigade, and 
perhaps a division—if it’s everything else 
imaginable except—” . 

I snapped my fingers in imitatj 
“What then?” = 

Again the hateful twitch of the lips, 
which he quickly dissimulated in a smile. 

“T’ll begin to try to be a brave man,” 
He lit another cigarette. “But all that 
my dear Meredyth,” he continued, “jg 
away from the point. If I live, I'll ask yoy 


Boyce passed his hands over his eyes. Looking up, he said: “It is strange that you of all men, 


ever reached me. How many people do you think have any idea of it?” I told him all 


fastened and tossed carelessly on 
word. All this time he had sat fixed in one attitude—only shifted once, when Marigold 


the table in front of me. 





’ 


He 


to forget this rotten palaver. But I have 
a feeling that I shan’t come back. I’m 
absolutely certain that I shall never see 
Oh, I’m not morbid,” he said, 


William J. Locke 


of his sentence. It was unthinkable that 
an officer and a gentleman should inveigle 
a brother officer into a solemn promise to 
do anything dishonorable. ‘‘Of course. 
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Do you think I’m putting you into an 
impossible position?”’ 
“‘T don’t think so,” said I. ‘‘Go on.” 
“‘Well—there’s not much more to be said. 


ain. 
, and ag ed a protesting hand. “You’rean Anything you like.” _ Try to make her realize that, whatever 
g else old soldier and know what these premoni- “One is to look after the old mother- -’’ may be my faults—my crimes, if it comes to 
tions are. When I came in—before I had “That goes without promising,” said I. that—I’ve done my uttermost out there 
ation, finally made up my mind to pan out to you “The other is to—what shall I say?—to to make reparation. By all that’s holy, I 
like this—I felt like a boy who has been rehabilitate my memory in the eyes of have!” he cried in a sudden flash of pas- 
lips, made captain of the school. But all the Betty Connor. She may hear all kinds of sion. “See that she realizes it. And—” 
smile, same, I know I shan’t see you again. So_ things about me, some true, others false he thumped the hidden identification disk, 
nan,” I want you to promise me two things— I have my enemies. She has heard things “tell her that she is the only woman that 
that, quite honorable and easy.” already. I didn’t know it till our last has ever really mattered in the whole of 
5 “Of course, my dear fellow,” said I meeting here. There’s no one else on my blasted life. Will you promise?”’ 
K you rather tartly, for I did not like the wind-up God’s earth can do what I want but you. ‘Of course,” said I. 


my neighbor here, should have heard of this secret. Not a whisper of its being known has 
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‘She may have reasons to think 
the worst of me, but, whatever I 
am, there is some good in me. 
I’m not altogether a _ worthless 
hound. If you promise to make 
her think the best of me, I’ll go 
away happy. I don’t care whether 
I die or live. That’s the truth. 
As long as I’m alive,.I can take 
care of myself. I’m not dreaming 
of asking you to say a word to win 
her favor. That would be out- 
rageous impudence. You clearly 
understand. I don’t want you 
ever to mention my name unless 
I’m dead. If I feel that I’ve.an 
advocate in you—advocatus diaboli, 
if you like—I’ll go away happy. 
You’ve got your brief. You know 
my life at home. You know my 
record.” 

““My dear fellow,” said I, “I 
promise to do everything in my 
power to carry out your wishes. 
But as to your record—are you 
quite certain that I know it?” 

You must realize that there was 
a curious tension in the situation, 
at any rate as far as it affected 
myself. Here was a man with 
whom, for reasons you know, I 
had studiously cultivated the 
most formal social relations, claim- 
ing my active participation in the 
secret motives of his heart. Since 
his first return from the front a 
bluff friendliness had been the key- 
note of our intercourse. Nothing 
more. Now he came and without 
warning enmeshed me in this in- 
timate net of love and death. I 
promised to do his bidding—I could 
not do otherwise. I was in the 
position of an executor according 
to the terms of a last will and 
testament. Our comradeship in 
arms—those of our old army who 
survive will understand—forbade 
refusal. Besides, his intensity of 
purpose won my sympathy and 
admiration. But I loved him none 
the more. To my cripple’s de- 
tested sensitiveness, as he stood 
over me, he loomed more than 
ever the hulking brute. His semi- 
confessions and innuendos exacer- 
bated my feelings of distrust and 
repulsion. And yet, at the same 
time, I could not—nor did I try to 
—repress an immense pity for the 
man; perhaps less for the man 
than for the soul in pain. At the 
back of his words some torment 
burned at red heat, remorselessly. 
He sought relief. Perhaps he 


sought it from me because I was 
as apart (Continued on page 93) 


that I knew and concluded by showing him Reggie Dacre’s letter. He returned it without a 
entered to clear away the breakfast things and was dismissed by me with a glance and a gesture 
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A woman can’t do nothin’ wid a man dat des glooms aroun’ de house, an’ dat won’t tell whut’s de 
matter, or do nothin’ but des freeze her to death wid one of dem silences dat says more hateful 


things dan dere’s words to tell. 


Yas, sir, of all de mean husbands, de meanest is dem silent grouchers 


Mirandy on Silence 


CAN always tell when Sis Tempy, 

which is de wife of our preacher, 

Brer Jinkins, is done been given 

Brer Jinkins de rough side of her 
tongue, becaze on dem occasions when 
Brer Jinkins gits up in de pulpit whar 
Sis Tempy dassen’t answer him back, he 
preaches a sermon on de faults of women 
dat makes de back hair of all de sisterns 
in de congregation stand on end wid 
horror. Yassum, after one of dem dis- 
courses of Brer Jinkins’s ’bout whut po’, 
miserable worms of de dust de female 
sect is, you goes home dat shamed of bein’ 
a woman you ain’t got de nerve to look 
yo’self in de face. 

Yassum, I specs Brer Jinkins an’- Sis 
Tempy is had a awful row—lakly “bout 
dat long, stringy Gladys Sue Johnsing 
whut sings in de choir, an’ whut Brer 
Jinkins sorter casts sheep’s eyes at, an’ 
who Sis Tempy can’t abide—she bein’ 
short an’ fat. Anyway, las’ Sunday night 
he preached *bout dat Tower of Babel in de 
Bible whar dey talked wid forty million 
tongues, an’ he say dat he bet dat ev’y one 
of dem Babelers was a woman. An’ den he 
went on to say dat most of de trouble in 
de worl’ was made by talkin’, an’ dat mos’ 
of de talkers was women, an’ whut a grand, 
sweet, lovely, quiet, peaceful time we would 
have ef ev’ybody in hit would cultivate de 
virtue of silence. An’ whilst he was 
a-promulgatin’ dis doctrine, all de men set 
up wid deir eyes shut an’ a sorter hallelulah 
look on deir faces, an’ kept a shoutin’: 
“Bless Gord for de true word you has 
given us! Amen! De Lord sertd de day an’ 
send hit quick!” 

But de women set up dat quiet dat you 
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By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


could have heard a pin drap, ef so be 
any one had a-drapped hit. 

Goin’ on home, Brer Jinkins, he walk 
along wid us, an’ he say, ‘‘Well, Sis Mi- 
randy, I trusts dat you found de sermon dat 
I was promulgatin’ dis mornin’ a edifyin’ 
discourse.” 

“Well, Brer Jinkins,” spons I, ‘‘dem dat 
de cap fits, let em wear hit. As for me, I 
ain’t a-disputin’ de wisdom of de Lawd, 
an’ when He give woman a tongue dat was 
hung in de middle an’ dat wuked at both 
ends, I specs dat He knowed whut He was 
*bout, an’ dat He intended her to use hit. 
Dat I does.- An’ I ain’t never let my talent 
rust in my mouth.” 

‘““Dere’s many a man been drove to 
drink by his wife’s talkin’, Sis Mi- 
randy,” says Brer Jinkins, wid a meanin’ 
look. 

‘An’ dere’s many a wife been drove to 
throwin’ things by her husband’s silence,” 
spons I. ‘As for me,” I goes on, ‘‘I don’t 
take no stock in dese heah mummy hus- 
bands dat comes home of a night an’ sets 
up des as still an’ quiet as a graven image, 
an’ dat you can’t git a word out of onless 
you draws hit out wid a corkscrew. Naw, 
sir, my idee of spendin’ a nice, pleasant, 
happy evenin’ at home ain’t settin’ up 
opposite a man dat ain’t got no mo’ 
conversation in him dan a store dummy, 
yet I knows forty women dat has to do 
dat, an’ dat ef you’d put a stuffed pillow 
an’ a pair of britches in deir husband's 
cheer in place of deir husbands, dey never 
would find out no difference. One of ’em 


would be just as chatty an’ just as pleasant 
to have aroun’ de house as de odder. 

‘An’ as for dem husbands whut pulls off 
one of dem silent grouches when anything 
goes wrong in de fambly, give me a man 
dat swears, an’ cusses, an’ breaks up de 
furniture when he gits mad! A wife can 
deal wid a man who spits hit all out, an’ 
tells her whut she’s done dat’s riled him, 
an’ she can fight back, or explain, an’ de 
row is soon over an’ dey kisses an’ makes 
up. But she can’t do nothin’ wid a man dat 
des glooms aroun’ de house, an’ dat won't 
tell whut’s de matter, or do nothin’ but 
des freeze her to death wid one of dem 
silences dat says mo’ hateful things dan 
dere’s enough words in de dictionary to 
tell. Yas, sir, of all de mean husbands in de 
worl’, de meanest is dem silent grouchers. 

“Tis heah thing of silence is one of dem 
things dat sounds better dan dey wuks out, 
anyway,” I goes on. ‘Who likes a silent 
pusson? I don’t know nobody dat’s a- 
pinin’ for de’ s’ciety of one of dem individ- 
uals dat you has to wuk lak a dray horse to 
entertain. You ax ’em a question an’ dey 
says yes or no, an’ den you ax ’em anodder 
an’ dey says yes or no, an’ you ax em 
anodder an’ dey says yes or no, an’ by dat 
time you’s got to feel lak you is de census 
man, inquirin’ into deir fambly history, 
which you ain’t got no interest in knowin, 
an’ so you takes yo’ foot in yo’ hand an 
leaves ’em. 

“Naw, sir, you don’t heah ’bout nobody 
dat’s got de gift of silence bein’ pressed to 
come to dinner, or pay anybody a visit. 
’Cou’se, maybe dese folks think dat folks 
will think dey’s powerful wise, an’ dat’s de 
reason dey ain’t (Concluded on page 133) 
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oF FOODS 


TATISTICS as a rule are 
like a red flag to a bull; 
they excite both fear and 
anger. Now and then they 
are useful and on rare occasions 
alluring. For instance, you might 
like to know how long it takes to 
“eat one’s head off.’ I can tell 
you. A long series of weighings 
with my “poison squad” of twelve 
young men for five years has 
settled that point. Excluding the 
water in their food, I have found 
that the young male person be- 
tween the ages of twenty and 
thirty eats just about one percent 
of his weight a day. The youth 
tipping the scale at 150 pounds re- 
quires one and a half pounds of 
dry food a day. Since his food, 
like his body, is about seventy 
percent water, this means a con- 
sumption of food and drink 
amounting to five pounds daily. 
In these days of high prices for 
all kinds of food-products, our 
attention naturally turns to those 
forms of food which, while nutri- 
tious, are not too costly for ordi- 
nary use. Too many there are who 
can not say with Robert Burns, 


And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


~ 
Some hae meat and canna eat, ' 


A survey of the field of nutrients 
reveals first of all the fact that the 
greater part by weight of the 
foods that nourish us belongs to the 
class of sugar and starch. While sugar 
and starch are quite different physi- 
cally, they are alike chemically. They 
are built by combining one part of carbon 
with one part of water. For this reason 
they are called carbohydrates. Sugar is a 
common element of food existing in small 
quantities in most of the things we eat. 
It is mostly a vegetable product. Only 
one form of sugar is found in animal 
tissues; it is glycogen, a kind of animal 
starch. The liver converts a part of our 
protein food into sugar. Milk-sugar is 
also of animal origin. The “sweet tooth” 
lsamyth. The taste for sweets is acquired, 
not born. Nature is wiser than the ordi- 
nary mother, in that the sugar which she 
gives the infant is almost free of a sweet 
taste; milk-sugar is only faintly sweet. Thus 
the infant does not acquire a ‘‘sweet tooth” 
so long as his food is composed of milk. 

_ The enormous expansion of the sugar 
industry in the last half-century has im- 
mensely increased its consumption. The 
data available at the present time shows 
that about eighty-four pounds a year of 
sugar in addition to that natural to his 
loods is consumed by an American citizen. 
In times of peace, only England and 
Canada exceed the United States in the 
consumption of sugar per head. But this 
is less than a third of the quantity of 
carbohydrates that are consumed. If we 
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Dr. Wiley’s present article deals with the im- 
portant subject of starch foods and their’ preparation 
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Steam and Starch 


assume that the average American of all 
ages, excluding ten million young children, 
weighs 130 pounds, we have 1.3 pounds of 
dry food consumed per day for each 
person. The total quantity per year is 
474 pounds. The total quantity of car- 
bohydrates in the dry ration is nearly four 
times that of all the other nutrients com- 
bined. The average person, then, con- 
sumes approximately 380 pounds of 
carbohydrates during the year, of which 
approximately 250 pounds are starch. Our 
total starch bill for a year is the cost of 
twenty-five billion pounds—over twelve 
million tons! If we put it into freight cars 
holding thirty tons each, it will fill four 
hundred thousand of them. If each car 
is forty feet in length, this will make a 
freight train 3,030 miles long, reaching, 
roughly, from New York to San Francisco. 
Add to this our four million tons of sugar, 
requiring one hundred and forty thousand 
cars, 1,060 miles long. If we hang this on 
to the west end of the starch train, it 
would reach nearly to Honolulu! 


Why We Eat Our Starch Cooked 


Another interesting fact in connection 
with this subject is that we do not eat a 
great deal of our starch in its natural 
state. Infants are practically incapable 
of digesting starch; a child and even grown 
persons have difficulty in digesting large 
quantities of it raw. What does steam, 
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representing steam as the cook- 
ing agent, do toward increasing 
the palatability and _ nutritive 
power of that vast quantity of 
foods which makes up the bulk of 
our diet? In order to get at this 
question, we must have some 
little notion of what the starch 
granule is. We think of starch 
as a white substance, usually 
powdered or in small lumps, which 
we find useful for making puddings 
and for starching clothes. The 
microscope tells a different story. 
It shows that starch is made up of 
granules, some of which are large 
and rounded, others small and 
angular. A typical example of the 
large and rounded starch granule 
is furnished by the potato. The 
corn (maize) starch granule is an 
example of a starch whose granule 
is small and angular. 

All starches have the power of 
swelling up under the influence of 
heat and water and thus lose their 
texture and their form. If a very 
little starch be boiled with a large 
quantity of water, it apparently 
all disappears, and the resulting 
liquid is clear: What has become 
of the starch? It has been changed 
to a mucilage-like substance. The 
starch no longer has form or sub- 
stance as far as the eye is con- 
cerned. It has passed into. a state 
of suspension throughout the liquid 
and in this form is more rapidly 
attacked by the digestive enzymes 
than when in its natural state. Starches 
in very dilute solution give a blue color 
when treated with a drop of alcoholic tinc- 
ture of iodin. The great advantage of the 
steaming process is that the soluble mat- 
ters that the starchy foods contain, and 
especially the cereals and potatoes, are 
thoroughly softened by steaming while the 
soluble foods therein are not extracted. 

Starch has a much more complicated 
structure than sugar. We can crystallize 
the sugar and determine its composition 
in so far as its structure is concerned. We 
can not crystallize starch, nor can we tell 
just how concentrated its molecule is. 
The steaming has effected a certain change. 
The starch becomes what is commonly 
known as a paste, sticky, adhesive, and 
more or less tensile. Like Humpty- 
Dumpty, it can never be put together 
again by human ingenuity. If the raw 
starch granules are subjected to the action 
of saliva, their surfaces become etched and 
roughened, as we sometimes see in the 
case of glass that has been exposed to 
hydrofluoric acid. Finally they will dis- 
solve. Much more rapidly -does this 
process take place when by steam or other 
forms of heat the granules have been 
softened or apparently dissolved. If 
starch granules be moistened and exposed 
for a long time to heat in this condition, 
they are so thoroughly changed as to 


become another substance known as dex- 
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trin. This kind of dextrin is often called 
British gum. 

How should starches be cooked? Take, 
for example, potatoes. In my opinion, 
the best method of cooking potatoes, with 
the possible exception of baking, is to 
place them on a perforated plate over 
boiling water and steam them, making 
sure that the water does not come in 
direct contact with them. If the contain- 
ing vessel is covered, in due time the 
steam will render the potatoes soft, pal- 
atable, and digestible. Moreover, cooked 
in this way, the mineral substances that 
the potatoes contain, which are of value 
in furnishing an alkaline ash for the blood, 
are not extracted and lost as they are if 
the potatoes are cooked immediately in 
water and the water drained. Steamed 
potatoes are better suited in every way 
for food purposes than boiled ones. What 
is true of potatoes is true also of cereals 
and other starchy foods. Steam is one of 
the valuable cooking agents affecting par- 
ticularly the starchy particles of food, but 
not being neutral by any means to the 
other portions. That housewife is wise 
who makes daily use of her kitchen steam- 
ing devices. 

Faults of the Raw-Food Fad 


ERE we come into violent conflict with 

our good friends who contend that only 
raw foods should be eaten. Like all fads, 
this one is not entirely bad. There are 
some advantages in eating some foods 
raw, but not all foods. We can’t fatten 
on fads, nor can we thrive on theories. 
The starchy foods are a case in point; we 
have seen how much more readily they are 
digested when cooked than when raw. It 
has long been known that the human 
animal can subsist on raw foods, but it is 
no longer open to doubt that his best 
nutritive success comes when he eats a 
certain portion of his food cooked. An- 
other reason of the advantage of cooked 
foods is found in the fact that they are 
freed of the danger from bacteria that 
infest the external surfaces of practically 
all our foods in their raw state. 

The decided improvement in flavor that 
cooking imparts to food remains to be 
mentioned. Take again the ubiquitous 
and highly useful potato. It is one of the 
most important of vegetables, is eaten in 
immense quantities, and yet is a member 
of the exceedingly dubious Solanum family 
and a near relative of such poisonous or 
undesirable plants as the deadly night- 
shade, jimson-weed, henbane, bitter-sweet, 
and tobacco-plant. In spite of these black 
sheep in the family the potato is a most 
estimable citizen, like Horace’s ideal man, 
“sturdy of character and free of crime.” 
The potato is a relative also of the tomato, 
eggplant, and red pepper, all good citizens, 
but it sometimes gives evidences of imitat- 
ing the black rather than the white sheep 
among its relatives. The bitter taste of 
the uncooked sprouting tuber is due to 
solanin, a somewhat poisonous compound 
found in various species of the Solanacez. 
So strong is the urge of heredity! Steaming 
either changes the solanin into an agree- 
able compound or eliminates its bitter 
disagreeable taste. Thus cooking improves 
the flavor of food. Many of these flavor 
changes are subtle and entirely beyond 
the power of the chemist to explain. 

Cereals are really steamed however they 
be cooked. It is the water (steam) that 
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conducts the heat throughout the mass 
whether it be mush or bread. Except for 
their exteriors all cooked foods are practi- 
cally steamed. The question arises, Does 
steaming do any harm? It is difficult to 
answer this either yes or no. It does 
and it does not do harm. It is well 
known that those food accessories (vita- 
mins) that favor digestion in some subtle 
and as yet unexplained way are sensitive 
to heat. It is idle to deny that a portion 
of this valuable property that natural 
foods possess may be lost by steaming. 
The steaming does not extract the mineral 
salts, which are especially abundant in the 
external portions of our vegetable foods, 
while boiling would extract a large portion 
of these bodies. So, upon the whole, the 
steamed starchy food is in a much better 
condition for food purposes than the boiled 
starchy food. Steam also has a direct 
influence upon the soluble protein known 
as albumen which is contained in most of 
our foods. This soluble protein, well repre- 
sented by the white of the egg, is hardened 
by a high temperature. While its value as 
a food is not destroyed by this hardening 
process, the speed of digestion is undoubt- 
edly to a certain extent retarded. Hence 
some injury may come from this source. 
Aside from these two possible sources of 
injury, there is nothing in the steaming 
of our foods that could be regarded as 
reprehensible. The whole structure of the 
food-product is so softened and broken 
down by the steaming-process as to render 
it much more easily digested and absorbed. 
Thus steaming promotes the better utili- 
zation of the product. We gain in this 
way as much, if not more, from cooking 
our foods than we lose in interfering with 
the activity of the vitamins or in keeping 
the liquid albuminous substance from 
becoming hardened. 

Upon the whole, the advantages of 
cooking in my opinion far outweigh the 
advantages of a raw diet, both from the 
point of view of the palate and of the 
pocketbook. A good rule to follow is this: 
Fish, flesh, and fowl among animal prod- 
ucts should be cooked; oysters and clams 
may be eaten raw. Among vegetable 
substances, cereals, potatoes, and other 
starchy tubers and many succulent vege- 
tables (spinach, eggplant, oysterplant, 
beets, parsnips, carrots, peas, beans, and 
onions) should be cooked. Fruits, most 
nuts, lettuce, celery, etc., may be eaten 
raw. Many fruits and vegetables are 
good both cooked and raw, as taste and 
circumstance may determine. 


Cheapest Sources of Starch 


WORD in regard to economy. What 

are the cheapest sources of starch? I 
mean by this, starch in natural combination 
and not prepared as a separate article of 
diet. I mean also the amount of starch that 
will be able to load the train from New 
York to Honolulu (including the sugar), 
for that is the kind of starch we are speak- 
ing of. Consulting the prices current and 
the percentages of starch in the different 
articles of food, it is clear that the most 
economic sources of starch are the cereals, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and yams. I 
will illustrate this by two common and 
abundant sources of our edible starch. 
Indian corn at the present time costs one 
dollar for fifty-six pounds. Let us say, in 
round numbers, two cents a pound. Indian 
corn contains seventy percent of starch. 








The amount of starch in one dollar's worth 
is, therefore, in round numbers, forty 
pounds. It would not be fair to charge 
the whole price of the Indian corn to 
starch. Both protein and fat cost very 
much more per pound than starch. [ft 
would be fair to charge one half of the 
price of Indian corn to starch, namely 
fifty cents. It would require six hundred 
million bushels of Indian corn to furnish 
the starch that we eat in a year, costing 
six hundred million dollars for the whole 
corn and three hundred million dollars for 
the starch. One-fifth of the corn-crop of 
the United States would furnish the starch 
that we eat at a cost of three hundred 
million dollars. 

Potatoes just now are very high in 
price, costing about $1.50 a bushel. The 
potato contains twenty percent of starch, 
amounting to about twelve pounds per 
bushel. It requires eight bushels of pota- 
toes to furnish one hundred pounds of 
starch. The price of this would be twelve 
dollars as against two dollars and fifty 
cents for one hundred pounds of starch 
in Indian corn. If we were to derive all of 
our starch from potatoes, therefore, the 
cost would be one billion five hundred 
million dollars. In the case of the potato, 
practically the whole of the cost may be 
charged to the starch, but not quite all of 
it. We may well drop from this bill for 
the potato starch one hundred and fifty 
million dollars for the other valuable con- 
stituents of the potato, reducing the cost 
to one billion three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. There is no other food- 
supply that can begin to compare with 
Indian corn as a cheap source of starch, 
No wonder, therefore, that corn-bread is 
becoming increasingly important in the 
food-supply of our country. 

The Wholesomeness of Whole Corn-Meal 

T is also a happy circumstance that if 

corn is properly prepared, it is one of the 
most wholesome foods we can use. I mean 
by properly prepared that it is ground 
whole so that the germ and the bran are 
incorporated in the milled product. One 
objection has been made to preparing 
corn-meal in this way on the ground that 
it will not keep. This objection has no 
basis in fact provided the corn is thorough- 
ly air-dried before it is milled. Early in 
July, I left in my city home a box of corm- 
meal that had already been milled for 
three months. On returning the middle of 
November, I found it still in excellent 
condition. May the day speedily come 
when whole ground corn-meal becomes an 
integral part of the food of every family! 
Made into bread or cooked as mush for 
the breakfast cereal and eaten with milk, 
it is most appetizing, palatable, whole- 
some, and nutritious. Other cereals also 
are cheaper sources of starch than the 
potato, but it must not be forgotten that 
the potato has an especial value all its 
own when properly steamed or baked and 
eaten with the skins. The ash of the 
potato is decidedly alkaline, and this 1s 
not true of the ash of cereals. A diet m 
which cereals form the essential part, with 
a good supply of potatoes and milk, is4 
safeguard against acidosis, that acid con- 
dition of the body, or perhaps to state It 
better, diminished alkalinity of the blood, 
which is so troublesome, especially ™ 
children who are fed demineralized foods. 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 70) 
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They may set upa hard-coal burner, 


though. 


They place it underneath an evergreen 


h for ; ; (Where vagrant stoves are really never seen). 
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im. asl 
The Kewpies 
“i that! someho 
fe children had. 
not quite grasped. 
he tdea in_ 
fhe hatchet / . 
Siry “ , E ‘7 Weg Sy An owl of preternatural gravity 
; . Emerges from some nook or cavity, 
And on a warm branch oft sits simmering, 
Till in his mind there dawns a glim- 
mering 
That night is meant to soothe and quiet us 
And hoot owls shouldn't make it riotous. 


“Mid such a scene of pleasant coziness, 
Of warmth and comfort, cheer and rosi- 
ness, 
The February Kewps were loitering, 
Wag, with his spy-glass, reconnoiteriag. 


“There's something up,"’ I heard him twittering. 
*“Kewps., Stars and Stripes are gaily flittering, 
Wild tomahawks are in the nursery. 
It's Uncle Sam's pa's anniversary !." 


At this the Kewps jumped up excitedly. 
“We'll honor him,” they cried delightedly. 
And Booky, wise as any oracle 
Waxed eloquent and oratorical. 


Said he: “Biography's crepuscular, 
But one thing's plain, young George 
was muscular. 
He felled a tree with a small hatchet. 
lads, 
Where can you find a tale to match 
it, lads!” 





Here Cook, true to his marked proclivities, 
Began preparing for festivities. 
“A birthday cake with sixteen tapers gay 
We'll take to him,” said he, with capers 
gay. 
* “Twas fine of him to speak up truthfully 


With such a chance for yarning youth- 
fully!" 


Now what we seek, it happens luckily 
We find—if we keep searching pluckily. 
And so we see the Kewps discovering 
George Washington, and round him hovering. 
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His house was quaint, queer, and ramshackle-ish, 
His chickens, competent and cackle-ish. 

In fact, the dear old Ethiopian 
Appeared to lead a life Utopian. 

“Come right in, Honeys,” he said aftably 
And at that birthday cake stared laughably. 


Said Wag, “Oh grand and great G. W., 

We hope our visit doesn't trouble you; 
We wish you health, wealth, and longevity—" 

At this point, dears, hilarious levity 

Reduced his speech to proper brevity. 

Wag thought, “We've made a slight mistake, at least, 

But still it seems he takes the cake, at least, 

(And will enjoy it much more than the veritable 


G. W. at this day and date).” 
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Even with old-fashioned oil-lamps for side walls and candles over the table 
the dining-room can be effectively lighted if the same principles of good taste 
are observed as where modern illumination is used. A gas or electric hanging 
fixture beautiful for the dining-room is one that simulates this candle effect 


“What shall my boudoir 
floor-lamp be?” Here is 
one charming answer to that 
query; it has a painted base 
and a parchment shade 


The fine Italian torch, the 
crude hammered copper, 
and the Japanese design in 
black lacquer and gold be- 
low, are unique for the hall 


Stunning indeed is the table-lamp 
above with the brilliant design on 
its black paper shade outlined in 
pin-point perforations, with here 
and there a cut-out flower petal 
where the light gleams through 


At the right, a charming arrange- 
ment for either dining-room or 
hall. The light sconce inset in 
the paneled mirror above a grace- 
ful console-table is exceedingly 
decorative and likewise very smart 
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The decorative value of candles as supplemental lighting in a 
room speaks for itself in this studio-living-room of Princess 


Troubetzkoy. 


And how welcome in place of the customary 


chandelier is the quaint lantern posing as a ceiling light! 


Comfortable 
LIGHTS 


By 


N no phase of interior decorating is it 

so vital to remember that quality 
counts for more than quantity as 

_. When we take up the problem of 
lighting the home. For with the brilliant 
light-sources of up-to-date fixtures there 
is always the danger of carrying a good 
idea too far, and many of us in overlighted 
homes are quite as badly off, though we 
May not know it, as in the days of dim 
burners and old-fashioned lamps. For 
what shall it profit a woman to soften the 
glare of daylight with her well-curtained 
windows, or to filter the sunshine through 
colorful hangings, if in those hours after 
dark when most of our social life goes on 
she subjects the tired eyes and nerves of 
her household to the much more trying 
brilliancy of modern illuminants which 
aim to outshine the sun, but which take 
ho account of those qualities we instinc- 
tively associate with sunlight when we 
speak of it as golden, mellow, or warm. 
Yet it is not the efficiency of tungsten 
filaments and incandescent gas-mantles 
that is at fault. The trouble lies altogether 
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in our abuse 
rather than in 
the use of these 
high-power 
lamps. From 
one extreme we 
have _ plunged 
recklessly in a 
single genera- 
tion to the 
other, forgetting 
that while “arti- 
ficial daylight” 
may be well enough for factories and 
laboratories it is far from desirable for 
private home life, where in order to con- 
centrate enough light in certain spots— 
as over reading-tables, bureaus, or desks— 
by high general illumination, the whole 
room must be painfully over-lighted as 
a place to rest in and relax. And if, 
perchance, you think this merely the 
“artistic viewpoint” of a decorator, con- 
sult the oculist as to why, with all the 
“improvements” of our new lighting- 
schemes over the old, there is an even 





A piece of Chinese pottery or a pair of porcelain vases can 
hardly be turned to better account than when converted into 
lamps with parchment shades painted to carry out the design 


greater amount of suffering from eye-strain 
than heretofore. Ask also the nerve- 
specialist and the psychologist of the eval 
effects of too much bright light on human 
nerves and minds. 

Besides, we must remember that in- 
teriors, like landscapes, are only beautiful 
by day or by night where there are interest- 
ing high lights and shadows. Strangely 
enough, too, we seem to lose sight of the 
fact that while a brilliantly lighted room 
is desirable for brilliant occasions as a sort 
of stimulant to (Continued on page 72) 
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The charm of newness and the quaint- 
ness of age-old custom combine in these 
pretty glass candlesticks with a dull, 
waxlike white finish; 7 in., $2.50 a 
pair. Especially pleasing are they for 
the table with, as a centerpiece, the 
piquant orange bowl of white Swedish 
pottery of a texture like wedgwood; $12 


Preparedness for the pursuits of peace and 
prosperity are plainly as can be the policy 
of this garden-basket of gaily painted tin, 
12 by 8 in. in size, with red flowers on the 
sides and snippers, trowel and twine in- 
side te tempt the most timid into a 
piquant and wholesome outdoor life; $5 


Charm, Usefulness, and Stability 
Form a Triple Alliance to 
Be Depended Upon 


A pretty bit of vanity for the living- 
room is the tall slim mirror in a frame 
of burnished gold composition; 27 
by 8 in., $3.50. ‘The solid mahogany 
bedside or dressing-table candle with 
it is 16 in. high, has one bulb, 
and with an old rose, cream, or gold- 
colored shade is priced at only $3.50 


A proud place among decorative 
furnishings is occupied by black lac- 
quer, and a nest of four black lacquer 
tables with slim aristocratic legs and 
gilt vignettes is a discovery at $25. 
The black lacquer lamp in a gilt design 
is 16 in. high; the shade is of tan parch- 
ment in a colored design; price, $18 


The group of rug, lamp, and chair 
lacks only some one to make a homey 
picture. The cream painted wood 
lamp has a flower design; with shade 
and one bulb, $35. Hand-made rag 
rug in soft colors with black; 41% by 
3 ft., $7.50. Solid mahogany chair for 
sewing, or making baby’s toilet, $9.50 


Ye old-fashioned candlesticks of solid 
mahogany with tinkling little petticoats 
of prisms never lose their charm, and 
these with engraved globes to ward of 
any stray breeze that threatens the 
candle have an atmosphere of quaintness 
and serve admirably in a room un- 
lighted by electricity; $12 a pair, $6 each 


Garden-kit, flower-basket, and kneeling- 
bag in one is this accommodating affair 
of awning cloth, khaki lined. When you 
weed, you kneel on it, when you snip, 
put snippings in it, when you dig, open it 
with tools before you, when you stand, 
sling it at your wrist; unfitted, $3.50 


Shipping charges prepaid within 300 miles of N. Y. on chair; not prepaid on floor-lamp or rug; prepaid 50 miles only on other articles 
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for the side brackets in living-room or 
{ibrary, these soft yellow or cream China 
lk shades, trimmed with antique gold 
braid, filter the light through charmingly, 
and are priced very reasonably at $1 each 


Giltlamp shipped free 30 miles; magazine- 
sand and book-rack shipped free 150 miles 


For the house without electricity or gas or 
for the great reader the midnight oil burns 
most satisfactorily in this student’s lamp 
of burnished green brass, or Japanese brass; 
$22; shades of fluted green glass $1.50 each 


A value for the money rarely found is 
this lovely lamp with a Japanese jar 
for a base, and a shade of rose, cream, or 
gold silk and fringe. The bowl comes in 
several similar patterns; complete, with 
two electric bulbs, $30; arranged fer oil, 
$25; separate shade, 18 in. across, $11; 
separate lamp, 25 in. high, $25 for elec- 
tric, $20 for oil 


Of painted parchment finished with 
antique gold braid are the pair of bracket 
side screens above; in tan backgrounds 
with gay foliage and birds, $2 each; 
parchment screen with open gold edge 
and colored basket of flowers $2.50 


Trustworthy pieces of solid mahogany 
—decorative and desirable in every way 
—are the magazine-stand at the right, 
9 in. wide, 24 in. high, $9.25; and the 
book-rack at the left, 8 in. wide, 30 in. 
high, $5.25; each is in an unusual design 


Upon thé receipt of check or money-order 
we will buy for you, without extra charge, 
any article on these two pages, or furnish 
addresses where they may be bought. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


These rounded shade screens in cream, 
gold, or rose silk and gold braid shade the 
light at the front only and are a particu- 
larly happy thought for bracket side- 
lights set at the back of a room; $1 each 


Articles on page, except gilt lamp and 
mahogany stands, shipped free everywhere 


Charmingly decorative for almost any 
room is this table lamp. It is specially 
priced at $10, including Empire shade of 
gold or rose silk. ‘The standard is gilt 
composition, 2514 in., wired for one bulb 





Longer straighter skirts, belts, and the 
chemise silhouette are the rules laid down 
by this Arnold model of blue serge with 
a chiffon sash, and a ruffly white batiste 
collar. The hat is blue satin and small, 
and flares in the best prescribed manner 
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HE spring millinery has arrived! 
And it is charming, and so, too, are 
the first new gowns and suits. There 

is, naturally, a certain tentativeness 
about the spring fashions just now, but 
the charm of the new dresses, and the 
smart straighter lines of the new suits seem 
to be in reality an advance guard of the 
spring and summer fashions. 

First, the all-important question of the 
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CAMPBELL 
STUDIOS 


The Kurzman hat just above,. of black 
Milanese hemp, shows the tendency cf 
spring brims to roll. Russian in line is 
the tailored Marguerite et Léonie hat 
of satin. Hats and frock from Kurzman 
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spring hat. The barret or tam-o’-shanter 
variety has passed, and at the moment 
three distinct types are struggling for 
supremacy—and let us hope that they 
will all hold their own, as there is 
nothing more lamentable than a world 
of women uniform as to hats. The 
tricorn is being used in some of the 
new hats; an example of this is the 
Marguerite et Léonie model above, which 


Just what the spring intends to do with 
suits is shown by this smart model of 
beige Chéruit twill, with coat partly 
fitted, partly flared, and fairly long, and 
skirt: straight, and longer than those 
of the winter. Bergdorf & Goodman 


flares up smartly at the back. Another 
tricorn, with which liberties have been 
taken, is the Kurzman model above a 
blue satin. Vying with hats on these lines 
are the straight Turkish turbans of satlt 
for between-season wear, and also of blue 
ostrich-feathers in flat fashion, as on the 
Guillard model shown. The brimmed es 
will find its place, but the brim 1s likely , 
roll a trifle, as in the smart tailored hat 
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Maria Guy shown. Talbot, however, has 
sent areal sailor hat, which is illustrated on 
page 55° Here the brim is medium in 
width, and the crown, as in all the new 
hats, is distinctly high. Milan and liséré 
straws are among the materials for the 
spring, and trimmings. are unusually 
simple—a bit of braid, flat feathers, 
wings, or only a few flowers. 


The Spring Suits 


The first spring suits show rather more 
tailored lines than did the very sumptuous 
fur-trimmed models of the winter. A 
finely woven fabric such as Chéruit twill, 
chain cloth, or the trico-serge, which rivals 
gabardine in its general use, will share 
honors with the roughly woven, light- 
weight homespuns of the spring. _ 

Belts have wound their way into our 
affections, but the sirictly tailored suit 
of the spring may be a beltless, trim, rather 
mannish affair of rough material. A good 
example is the Stein and Blaine model 
on page 55, in a dull rose and tan mixture. 
For more formal wear the Stein and Blaine 


Below is the coat-dress of spriag, 
which bids fair to be most pop- 
ular. The material is blue gabar- 
dine and hercules braid, and to re- 
move the smart little Eton jacket 
is to discover, unexpectedly, a 
separate blouse of the color of 
the skirt. Bergdorf & Goodman 
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The Maria Guy hat turns up its brim || 


at fashion. Bonwit Teller. The suit 
of beige trico-serge shows a favored 
material of spring. Stein & Blaine 


The ‘“‘between-seasons” hat is the 


matter of the moment now, and that 
of black satin at the top of the page has 
a tailored braid trimming. Waters & Co. 


The articles shown on this and adjacent 
pages are novelties peculiar to the New 
York shops, and we will be glad to buy 
them for you on request. It is not the aim 
of the Shopping Service, however, to illus- 
trate trade-marked goods, staples, or 
other merchandise nationally advertised 
and distributed through the retail trade 


model below, in beige Chéruit twill, is 
given distinction by the high collar, and 
by the soft beige tone which is going to be 
one of the leaders of the spring. A less 
tailored model is that below of Bergdorf 
and Goodman, which combines hercules 
braid with a blue trico-serge. 


The Spring Dresses 


The chemise dress in an even more 
charming form than during the winter will 
be with us this spring. Jenny, who origi- 
nally launched it, and Madame Chanel, 
who made it so charming in Jersey cloth, 
are still showing it, and quite as charming 
are the lines which Chéruit gives to it. 
An Arnold model, very smart, is illustrated 
on the opposite page. On the same lines, 
but of satin embroidered in gold, is 
the Margaine Lacroix model illustrated 
below. Though the fulness has not de- 
parted from the dresses, the silhouette 
is unquestionably straight and willowy. 
A new note on the horizon is the barrel 
skirt which has a tendency to bulge just 
below the hips, and draw in at the hem. 


One of the very smartest of the 
spring models, the black ‘crépe 
meteor Margaine Lacroix model 
below, takes the precaution to 
prove the longer waist-line by 
up and down rows of gold em- 
broidery; hat by Gu'llard Sceurs, 
is of blue ostrich; Kurzman 
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As the motion-picture star of “Patria,” 
the International film which made its 
debut in the Ritz-Carlton ballroom of 
New York, Mrs. Vernon Castle wears the 
most picturesque of costumes, and here— 
as Mrs. Vernon Castle in private life—she 
wears a costume no less picturesque for 
being smart. Her hat is one of the newest 
of the new high-crowned models of the 
moment, with a quaint little “shed” 
to make a pretty play at shading her eyes 


That straightness of line is 
no bar to as much fulness as 
you please, and that fulness 
is no bar to as much slimness 
as you can achieve, are two 
grateful notes about the new 
mode which are given dis- 
tinction by the “straight, 
full, slim” Callot evening 
gown at the right. The mate- 
rial is chartreuse tulle—the 
ripe green-yellow color of a 
lime—over charmeuse of the 
same lovely shade. The trim- 
ming is a splendid pailleted 
lace which begins in cascades 
at the sides and finishes in a 
flounce at the front, com- 
pletely surrounding an apron 
of the green-yellow tulle. 
The bodice is of flesh-colored 
satin ribbon with bands of 
the pailleted lace over the 
shoulders and about the waist; 
gown imported by Kurzman 


If you want to plan your spring 
and summer wardrobe to get the 
best effect with the least expendi- 
ture, to°make over a frock of last 
year, or retrim a hat of this, Miss 
Koues will help you. Any ques- 
tions she will answer personally 
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Anita Stewart, known no less as a beauti- 
fully gowned woman than as one of the 
most. pleasing motion-picture actresses 
of the Greater Vitagraph Company, is 
shown here wearing one of the transparent 
tulle hats which are always lovely with an 
afternoon gown. She is the bright particu- 
lar star of a new film based on a story by 
Robert W. Chambers, a “love and war” 
story with a French setting, which is ap- 
pearing now under the title of “Philippa” 


CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


That fashion will go to great 
lengths to attain the height 
of its ambitions is shown by 
the piquant Waters & Co. hat 
above, with any amount of 
tulle all up in the air about 
trimming it. The ledge of 
brim, which undulates over 
the ears like a coachman’s 
hat, and the crown, which 
constitutes about a sub 
merged tenth of the whole 
affair, are of black brocaded 
satin, which is particularly 
smart. The cloud of tulle is 
black also, but unlike most 
black clouds it does not 
threaten a downpour of any- 
thing save admiration. For 
the present, high-crowned 
hats of this and similar types 
are very much in favor, and 
are likely to continue so untl 
the summer sun demands 
more brim with less crown 
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brocaded v. th Ke The first spring suit! A little more mannish in cut 
rticularly vi be J than for a season or so, with cleverly tailored lines, 

of tulle is ' rik unbelted, and straight of coat and skirt. It is in 
ike most Wd at light-weight spring burella-cloth, and may be had 
joes not 7 : in beige, gold, or navy blue, the modish colors of 
ir of 7 Bigs on the new fashions Paris is making for spring; $48 
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crowned be F 
ilar types | | tae Jersey cloth runs neck and neck with the custom- 
avor, and } honored blue serge for street wear this spring, and 
e so until the frock at the upper left is its able sponsor. It 
demands ee hs. is navy blue, beige, or stone blue, with buttons, 
ss crown { ) 2 UW straps, and pockets of matching jersey cloth; $19.50: 

straw hat, any color, with beaded ornament; $13.50 


ily /~ At the upper right is a pretty representative of the 
perry ie chemise silhouette to which fashion grants especial 
Wait favor now; the frock is of a good quality of crépe 
| : de Chine, black, white beige, navy blue, and the 
white satin collar and cuffs are sure to be becoming 
to every type; the price is most reasonable at $28 


An exquisitely lovely piece of crépe de Chine On receipt of check or money-order To her who insists upon the best in quality and 
Went to the making of this reception dress, we will buy for you, without extra workmanship, but wishes to shop inexpen- 
With beads and embroidery for a touch of charge, anything on this page, or fur- “sively, this new frock is a worth-while dis- 
sumptuousness, and the newest chemise line nish addresses where they may be bought. ... covery. It is new in line, of good crépe de 
rsmartness; in beige, white, or navy blue, $58. Address Good Housekeeping Shop- 5*%«.%Chine, with a trimming of hand-run beads in 


€ cuffs are a sheer quality of white batiste ping Service, 119 W. go, N.Y. City self color; navy blue, white, flesh color; $17.75 
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An all silk scarf in picturesque 
purple, heliotrope, navy or 
Copenhagen blue, _ black, 
white, green, brown, or yellow, 
$9; same scarf, blue.tan, green, 
or white brushed wool, $2.75. 
Coconut-straw and.taffeta hat 
in sweater colorings, with an 
embroidered peacock, $18.5¢ 


Sports Clothes Form the 
Colorful Vanguard 
of Spring Fashions 


Fairly a little puff of spring itself is the 

round sports hat above for the South. It 

is of openwork straw, and comes in pale 

tints with crocheted straw roses; $12.50. 

Rare in value, and in the new spring style, 

is this white batiste waist, hand-made 

down to the last wee stitch; price, $7.50 
The sweater of the coming season slips 
on over the head. For warmth this one is 
brushed shetland wool, for color it is 
purple, white, rose, Copenhagen or 
baby blue, orange, or corn color, $10.50. 
The khaki kool hat is white, blocked with 
colors to match spring sweaters; $12.75 


A new thing in the sports world is a rajah- 

like silk called ‘‘Yosan,” and here it is 

in a cream coat-dress with rose and white, 
A plain white tailored waist, which might or other stripes; B. Altman & Co. The Plaited frills trim this particularly smart 
have been made to order so fine is its work- town or country hat of grass-like straw, blouse of flesh-colored or white crépe -de 
manship, is this one of pure handkerchief faced with peanit straw, with a blue Chine; $5.50. A fascinating fuzziness is the 
linen, well cut and good in style, with corded straw trimming; any street shade, $8.50 attraction of the sports hat of angora braid 
seams; $2.90. A new idea is the droopy with near-frills of faille; $10.50 in bright 
sports hat of stitched silk, which comes in sports colors, or in soft pinks and blues, oF 


colors to inatch the new sweaters, $10.50 in all white, whichever is most becoming 
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SATERIALS 


A waist to. wear with the spring suit? Then, 
this smartly tailored one of beige, white, or 
flesh-colored crépe de Chine or French voile; 
$6.95 in crépe de Chine, $2.95 in French voile 


O F 


Homespuns are favored of the mode, and 
of the lighter weight, as in the svelte little 
tailored suit above, which sanctions the 


straight skirt and unbelted coat, they are of 


the spring springlike. Stein & Blaine. The 
far-famed ‘Talbot sailor is shown in black 
Milan straw, imported by Bonwit Teller 


ACH season develops something new 
in materials. Gabardine makes way 
fox trico-serge for formal suits, while for 
the strictly tailored suit come the most 
delightful homespuns and kindred fab- 
rics. For the dresses of the spring, 
jersey cloth will be used, as well as for 
the light-weight sports suits. But newer 
is ‘‘suédene,” a charming material that 
comes in white and bright sports shades. 
Beige and neutral shades of grays and 
tans will be particularly smart, and will 
somewhat replace dark blue. — First, 
on the right is ‘‘domino trico-serge,”’ 
which shares honors with Chéruit twill 
and gabardine; second, is “gloveskin 
plaid,” a flannel-like material for sports 
clothes; third, a light-weight homespun 
for tailored models like that illustrated; 
and fourth, ‘‘chenille sylvette,” a 
lovely rough material for top-coats, and 
fifth, “‘“domenette,”’ a spring suiting. 
Georgette crépe, voile de soie, and 
crépe chinois (Chinese) will be used 
for afternoon dresses. For separate 
waists is ‘‘mexicana,”’ a charming 
hemstitched chiffon, shown first on the 
left; second is shown evening chiffon 
with a tan ground and gay flowers; 
third, a gray silk with a fine black 
check; fourth, a fancy crépe with 
hemstitched stripes for afternoon 
dresses; and, fifth, radium and satin 
stripes with white dots for spring 
frocks. Materials from Haas Bros. 


T H.E 


SPRING 


This pretty spring waist of white voile has a 
cream Valenciennes lace, much finer in appear- 
ance than white lace, and the crocheted buttons 
and loops associated with expensive models; $2 
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No articles of baby’s little layette A wee little hand-made, hang. the! 
so fascinating as the dresses. embroidered dress of exquisitely hot 
Pretty frilled lace and hand-em- fine nainsook with real lace and eg 
broidery trim this beautifully fine hand-run tucks is $4.85 and or ¥ 
hand-made dress of fine nainsook worth its weight in gold, if yoy are | 
with a round yoke; price, $1.65 count the cuddlings it invites A 
sim] 


HE care of the baby today has 

become a profession. The old- 
fashioned mother, who dressed her 
baby to look pretty and who kissed 
it and cuddled it, and let others 
make love to it, has passed. The 
modern mother is strict, hygienic, 
well-trained, and rule abiding. The 
baby is clothed for comfort, fed by 


Crocheted bootees, blue or pink, 20c; cotton 
and wool shirt, crocheted silk edge, 50c; (top) , 
hand-made nainsook Gertrude petticoat, lace- 
edged, $1.75; flannel barrow coat, 50c; Ger- 
trude flannel petticoat, $1.25; machine made 
nainsook petticoat, tucks, and embroidery, 55c 


below, includes the necessities for 
the little baby. A layette just as 
simple, but comprising hand-made 
dresses and a hand-made petticoat 
or two, for the woman who can 
afford luxury for her baby, can be 
had for $25. This layette is made 
up from the articles illustrated on 
these two pages. This, as well as 
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scale 
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- \ 4 
rule, and even looked at by rule, the less expensive one, may be — 
though this is a sore trial to many bought complete, or may be altered 
grandmothers. This sensible, sane to suit the individual; additional 
care for the health and growth of garments of one kind may be added, l 
babies is making them less trouble or fewer of another, according to {| 
some through the day, and sound individual requirements. Any i 
little sleepers for twelve hours at night. changes, however, must be plainly stated g 
As to baby furbelows, a few ribbons and sea) <8 to avoid confusion. It is also unneces- 
lacy frills are allowed on the bassinet Flannel shawl with silk braid binding, 95c; sary to have a great number of each article 
or basket, but the baby garments them- aoe onioe —) wr si in the first layette, as the baby will out- 
selves must be simple—from the band pene isan Rist ciple es ids wage arid grow them in a short time. 

“Core Tees cashmere wrapper, pink or blue silk hand- pal A . we 
which is slipped on over the shoulders to worked edge, $1.90; cashmere wrapper. There are certain garments which are 
4 j j ace 2» 2 ay ic] r So”? ' ? se ; = ~y r > > Cire ap- 
keep it in place, to the simple exquisitely hand-scalloped, feather-stitched around especially recommended. First, an ap 
fine and beautifully hand-made dress un- hem, price $2.25. ‘The baby things shown proved hygienic band—such bands are 
troubled by bow or irritating ruffle. represent a variety in price and the very given in these layettes—second, a shirt Hh: 
The practical layette at $10, itemized best quality to be had at each price of silk and wool for cold weather, and one ee 
- S00 
lac 
é stite 
LAYETTE MADE UP FROM ARTICLES bib 
PRACTICAL, PRETTY LAYETTE J cc: 
L, PRETTY LAYETTE ILLUSTRATED 25¢3 
3 Bands at 15¢ 4 4 Bands at 15¢ 73 with 
= ; 4 Shirts (shown above), at 50c... 2 bl 
3 Shirts, coiton and wool (first size), at 25¢ 24 Cotton Birdseye Diapers; two sets, 12 ue 
24 Ci Sirdsey hiateamns” (i pieces to set; 18x36 inches = stitc 
24 Cotton Birdseye Diapers; two sets, 12 2 Bootees (shown above), a aoe. each oe ¥ cuffs 
leces to set; 18x36 inches 2 Barrow Coats (illustrated above), at $1-:1¢ : 
- peas Ganetene: 8 ‘ 2 Gertrude Flannel Petticoats (above), $1.25 nain 
2 Pairs Bootees at 20¢. a pair ‘ p ; ; each Frer 
a ae Mon? ‘ j 2 Nainsook Skirts (above), at 55c..- J and 
2 Barrow Coats at soc. . 1 Gertrude Hand-made Skirt. . . . fs $1.1 
2 Flannel Skirts at 65« 3 Night Slips Smocked (on op posite page) 0v¢. om 
4 ? 4 Dresses, Hand-made (above) with re, reas 
2 Nainsook Skirts at 50¢ $1.65. (onop posite page), yokeless 95¢. celle 
featherstitched and embroidery (tl- 





> Night Slips at soc. lustrated on opposite page), $1.10. . - - 


Christening Dress (opposite page), $3.75 
1 Cashmere Wrapper (above) . 
1 Stockinette Bath Apron : Am 
1 Bib at 75c., (illustrated) Se fort 


51 Pieces right 
pad¢ 
broi 


On receipt of check or money-order we will buy oe 
for you anything on these two and the followete = 
pages, or furnish addresses where they may id my 
bought; shipping charges free anywhere 1m . 


3 Dresses at 60c., 75¢., $1.00 


2 Flanneletie Wrappers at 50c 


45 Pieces 


White enameled wicker bassinet on wheels, 
27 in. long, $8.75 untrimmed; same, with mat- 
tress, satin top covered with fine point des- 


prit, $33 complete; separate mattress, $4.50 9S LE OEE TED LD LE ORE IESG NE: 
56 ; j 
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of cotton mesh for summer are recom- 
mended by authorities. The barrow coat is 
frequently being omitted and replaced by 
the Gertrude flannel petticoat and Gertrude 
ghite petticoat; these are highly recom- 
mended, as they are straight little garments 
and fasten on the shoulders to give the baby 
the freedom which it should have. Bootees, 
though perhaps necessary In cold weather, 
or when the baby is out, many doctors 
are not recommending for general wear. 
All the dresses illustrated show the 
simple lines and regulation length of 27 


The all-important matter of weight can be 
settled in a twinkling right before your eyes 
by this white enameled wicker basket and 
scales; untrimmed it is $5.75, fitted with an 
excellent quality of silk pads and ribbons, $8 





Hand-made fine nain- 
sook dress above with 
lace and feather- 
stitching, 95c; piqué 
bib, hand - scalloped, 
25¢;_ nainsook dress 
with lace and pink or 
blue smocking and 
stitching on neck and 
cuffs, 60c; hand-made 
nainsook dress with 
French knots, lace, 
and feather-stitching, 
$1.10, all especially 
reasonable for their ex- 
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A miracle of daintiness, softness, and com- 
ort is the beautifully made afghan at the 


right, made all by hand of white cashmere, 
padded and lined with china silk, and em- 
broidered in a delicately colored floral de- 
sign; $7.75, ) 
afghan, hand-scalloped around the edge, is 
only $2.75, and will stand many a tubbing 


The pretty white piqué 

































“A place for everything,” begins 
early in life with this white enameled 
wardrobe hamper interlined with 
pink or blue satin pads; untrimmed, 
$8.25, trimmed, it is priced $17.50 












This cream colored, hand-embroidered 
padded, and lined 
throughout with china silk, is $5.75; 
faille cap, hand-embroidered,lace-edged, 
and lined with china silk, price, $3.75 


cashmere coat, 
































inches, which is now considered correct by 
the foremost physicians. The coats il- 
lustrated may be added to the layette, 
or bought as the baby requires them. 
The one of corduroy, with either matching 
cap, may be recommended, as it is a wash- 
able garment, though that of cashmere is 
prettier. The bassinet, which may easily 
be moved about anywhere on wheels, 
weighing scales, baby wardrobe, and baby’s 
basket are all the best of their kind. 
They may be had trimmed or untrimmed; 
untrimmed at much the lower price. 
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One of the charms of baby’s rosy bath is the 
toilet basket; this of white enameled wicker 
is $2.25 untrimmed, and trimmed with pink 
or blue satin pockets and pads, it is $5.75, 
which is an unusual price for such a basket 
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Bib of hand scalloped 
and embroidered nain- 
sook, with pad under- 
neath, 75c; hand- 
made nainsook dress 
with lace edge and 
feather-stitching, $2; 
hand-made _ nainsook 
dress with fine hand- 
run tucks, lace edging, 
and sleeves set in with 
daintily narrow vein- 
ing, $3.75; hand-made 
dress of exquisitely fine 
nainsook, hand-em- 
broidered, price, $4.85 


An investment in pleasure all out of pro- 
portion to the price is the white wool 
eiderdown blanket, bound with pink or 
blue ribbons; $2.25. The well-made silk 
wrapper at the left, in baby blue or pink, 
padded throughout and finished at the 
front with a narrow binding of satin ribbon, 
plainly spells out warmth and luxury; $5.90 

















































































In the spring coat below, pockets 
almost_as big as the little boy himself 
afford gratification to the masculine 
heart, to say nothing of military 
braiding, too. The coat is of baize 
whipcord, the cap of the same material 








A sturdy dress that 
will withstand the 
vigor of youth and 
the onslaughts of 
laundry day, too, is 
that above of delft 
blue or leather-col- 
ored linen, with 
white collar and 
cuffs, and rows of 
smocking between 
the plaits; 6 to Io 
years; price, $3.95 


jp 


a 
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To say a frock is durable brings up no vision of 
homeliness when one sees the pretty checked 
dress above. The bretelles, favored of child- 
hood, are of plain-colored chambray, the dress 
of pink or blue checked gingham, the collar 
white batiste, the trimming smocking; in 


sizes from 6 to 12 years it is priced $3.95 
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Pretty Spring Things for the Sturdy Youngster 


and the Slim Little Girl 





A nice coat for a little girl is of gray- 
blue cashmere, with, as you see below, 
two wide tucks. at the bottom and 
sophisticated raglan sleeves for fash- 
ion. It buttons down the side front, 
and has little round collar and cuffs 


The correct street dress for a child’s 
nurse is the coat below of blue velours 
de laine or serge, a blue bonnet with 
wide white lawn strings, and a blue 
and white striped gingham or cham- 
bray dress with long fitted sleeves 





Prettiness aplenty one finds in the danc- 
ing-school frock below, slim and smocked. 
It is of a lovely fine white voile, with the 
smocking pink or blue, and the yoke 
embroidered to match. For the “some- 
what nicer dress” this is very reasonably 
priced at $7.95; in sizes 6 to 12 years 












In becoming fashion 
for the youngster 1s 
the dress above, with 


ay bits of smocking to 
\ hold the fulness in 
\ below the yoke and 
; make it flare out at 
the knees; in wash- 
able shades of pink. 
blue, or tan cham- 
Ras ‘ho, bray, with white 
linen collar; 6 to 10 
years; price, $2.95 
La, 
(A ae 7 
Apia 


To be tallish and a bit overgrown loses 1ts 
disadvantages if a frock like that above 
worn, as the length is broken by a broad belt 
and a pretty pocket arrangement. | The 
material is white piqué embroidered in all 
white, or with scallops in Copenhagen blue or 
pink; in sizes 8 to 12 years it is priced $4.9 
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The days when any old cup 
at all would do for a meas- 
uring-cup have gone by, and 
the modern housekeeper 
uses cups specially designed; 
one of these is divided into 
thirds, the other into fourths 





Don’t guess—measure! 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute recommends a measur- 
ing-set of cups, a scale, 
graded spoons, and spatula 















GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HERE will always be cooks that 
are born cooks—born with silver 
spoons in their mouths perhaps, 
spoons that fulfil all the require- 
ments for the exact measuring that is so 
essential to success in cooking. They 
might be called inspirational cooks. For 
in some hidden, intuitive way they know 
without aid of recipes just how much of 
each ingredient to put into the mixing- 
bowl. They are at once the envy and 
despair of those who are not born cooks. 

“How much sugar? 
tional cook. “Oh, just enough so it won't 
be too sweet. Or, ‘‘ Just a wee little bit of 
flour sifted in—use your judgment about 
the amount, child.”’ 

Those of us that are not born cooks 
might just as well make up our minds to 
let those that are go their unmeasured 
way. But we need not be discouraged, and 
we need not believe for a minute that pro- 
voking old adage, “‘Good cooks are born, 
not made.” For the modern woman knows 
that any one can learn to cook if she ap- 
proaches her task in the same up-to-date 
practical way in which she is now attack- 
ing every other phase of her housekeeping. 

Half of the secret of 
good cooking lies in ac- 
curate measurement. 
The days when Mother 
Hubbard had upon her 
pantry-shelves a motley 
array of handleless cups, 
Cracked bowls, and 
spoons of many sizes 
dear to her for measuring 
have gone by, and in 
their places is'a modern, 
unquestionably accurate 
equipment for the sole 
Purpose of measurement. 
._ The Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute has approved 


” says the inspira- - 





The part played by the spatula in the 
leveling process is shown in the picture 
above and in the picture at the right 
below. The measurements given in 
Good Housekeeping are invariably level 


When your recipe calls for a cupful of 
a dry ingredient, use a tablespoon with 
which to fill the cup. Do not make the 
mistake of shaking the cup while it is be- 
ing filled, thus packing down the contents 











A tablespoonful is just a 
tablespoonful when this 
measuring-spoon is used. A 
set of measuring-spoons 
may be had graded from the 
tablespoon size down to the 
one-fourth teaspoon size 





INSTITUTE 
With What Measure Ye Mete 


By Mildred Maddocks, Director 


such a measuring-set. First in its list of 
measuring-utensils are two standard meas- 
uring-cups holding one-half pint each and 
divided into quarters and thirds. These 
may be made of either aluminum or glass- 
ware. The tin cup is too short-lived. A 
set of accurate measuring-spoons is essen- 
tial. These are made of aluminum and 
can be found in capacities graduated from 
one tablespoonful down to one-fourth tea- 
spoonful. They assure uniform good re- 
sults in baking-powder mixtures, cakes, 
and so forth, as well as careful seasoning. 

A spatula for the léveling of all solid 
measurements is indispensable. An alumi- 
num quart measure and a small compact 
spring scale may also be added to the meas- 
uring equipment. Use the scale more for 
checking the weights as purchased than for 
cooking by weight. A spring scale, while 
illegal'in certain states because it can be 
easily tampered with, is nevertheless prac- 
tical and accurate for household usage. 

In all measuring see that the ingredients 
are level. A cupful is measured level, a 
tablespoonful is measured level; a tea- 
spoonful is measured level. In measuring 
dry ingredients by cupfuls fill the cup by 
tablespoonfuls, allow it 
to heap slightly, then 
level with a quick stroke 
of the spatula. When 
fractions of a cupful are 
to be measured, measure 
by tablespoonfuls in pref- 
erence to the use of the 
cup up to one-half cup 
capacity, remembering 
that sixteen tablespoon- 
fuls are equal to one cup- 
ful. And do not shake the 
cup while filling. 

In measuring dry in- 
gredients by spoonfuls 
fill the spoon by dip- 
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ping into the ingredient until 
more than level; level with the 
spatula, cutting with the sharp 
edge of the knife toward the. tip 
of the spoon. For. the half-tea- 
spoonful, measure in exactly the 
same way, using the measuring 
spoon of one-half teaspoonful 
capacity. For the _half-table- 
spoonful use the spoons of one 
teaspoonful and one-half tea- 
spoonful capacity. For one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful measure 
one-fourth teaspoonful as usual, 
then cut sharply in two with the 
spatula. Less than one-eighth 
of a teaspoonful is called a 
“few,.grains.” This is a 
term quite frequently used for seasoning. 

In measuring a solid fat pack solidly into 
cup or spoon and cut level with the spatula. 
Especially with this type of ingredient it is 
often more convenient to measure frac- 
tions of a cupful with a spoon. Where it 
must be measured in the cup, pack up to 
the correct division indicated. In measur- 
ing this ingredient by spoonfuls, first pack 
solidly into the spoon and then carefully 
level the spoon by means of the spatula. 

In measuring liquids by cupfuls pour the 
liquid to be measured into the cup, filling 
it to the very top of the standard cup. For 
fractions of cupfuls fill in like manner to 
the indicated division. In the same way 
measure liquids by spoonfuls, by taking up 
all the spoon will hold. 

Fully as important as measuring is the 
correct motion for combining ingredients. 
These involve three processes, stirring, 


beating, and “cutting” or folding in.- The+ 


stirring motion is required to blend in- 
gredients together. It is the one that 
is most often employed for thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients of a dish. 

Beating is the motion necessary when air 
must be introduced into a mixture in order 
to leaven it. In beating, the ingredients 
must be turned over and over, continually 
bringing the under part upward to the sur- 
face and consequently bringing with it, 
with each stroke, a certain amount of air. 

The cutting and folding motion is neces- 
sary when a mixture already containing 
entrapped air introduced by 
beating must have added to 
it an ingredient, also well 
beaten, and the mixing ac- 
complished without loss of 
air from either mixture. The 


There is all the difference 
in the world between beat- 
ing and stirring. Stirring 
below) mixes ingredients; 
beating adds air to them 


me 


To measure a few grains use the very 
tip of a knife. Here a few grains are 
contrasted with one-eighth teaspoonful 


In measuring a cupful or a portion 
of a cupful of solid fat, the most ac- 
curate results will be obtained if it 
is packed solidly into a tablespoon, 
and the spoon leveled with the spatula 


Economy! 


Graphic proof that three teaspoonfuls make one 
tablespoonful; four saltspoonfuls one teaspoonful 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


will help every housekeeper to economize. 
There is much unnecessary waste in many 


households due to experimentation. 


Good 


Housekeeping Institute does the experiment- 


ing for you and saves this waste. 


Every 


recipe, every labor-saving or time-saving 
device, is tested and approved before the 


Institute recommends it. 


The menus sug- 


gested are cheaper than the famous thirty- 
cent-a-day Chicago menus and yet offer the 
maximum of nourishment. Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute is at the service of all readers. 


best illustration of this is a sponge 
cake where ‘into the light yolk- 
sugar-and-flour mixture must be 
cut and folded the beaten egg- 
whites. 

Briefly, by stirring, a dish is 
properly mixed; by beating, aj 
is entrapped in the mixture; by 
cutting and folding, this air which 
has been already entrapped jg 
prevented from escaping. 

The list of equivalents given 
below is intended merely ag an 
assistance in purchasing supplies 
because Good Housekeeping le. 
stitute does not believe in cook- 
ery by weight. In the Institute 
laboratory it was definitely 
proved that the ordinary method used in 
measuring . ingredients produced results 
accurate within a tenth of a grain when 
ingredients as important as_baking- 
powder were used as the basis of the test. 
The equivalents will, however, be found 
useful when recipes call for an amount of 
an ingredient whose weight is not known. 

LIST OF EQUIVALENTS IN MEASURES 
4 saltspoonfuls=1 teaspoonful 
3 teaspoonfuls=1 tablespoonful 
8 tablespoonfuls= 14 cupful 
2 cupfuls=z pint 4 quarts=1 gallon 
2 pints=1r quart 8 quarts= 1 peck 
LIST OF EQUIVALENTS IN FOODS 
1 tb. granulated sugar=2 cupfuls plus 2 table- 
spoonfuls 
1 Ib. confectioner’s sugar = 27s cupiuls 
1 tb. light-brown sugar= 234 cupfuls 
1 tb. pulverized coffee = 514 cupfuls 
1 tb. corn-starch=3 cupfuls plus 2 tablespoonfuls 
1 lb. butter=2 cupfuls plus 2 tablespoonjiuls 
tb. lard= 2 cupfuls plus 2 tablespoonfuls 
ib. granulated corn-meal = 3 cupfuls plus 
1 tablespoonful 

Ib. rye flour= 378 cupfuls 

Ib. graham flour= 334 cupfuls 

lb. pastry flour, unsifted = 334 cupiuls 

lb. bread flour, unsifted = 334 cupiuls 

Ib. entire-wheat flour, unsifted = 31% cupfuls 

plus 1 tablespoonful °* 

lb. bran=g cupfuls plus 2 tablespoonfuls 

lb. rice= 2 cupfuls plus 14 tablespoonful 

The above tables of equivalents will also 
prove useful to many a housekeeper in pur- 
chasing supplies. For instance, if a recipe 
calls for three cupfuls of granulated sugar, 

and you wish to order ap- 
proximately that amount 
from the store, it is conve- 
nient to be able to reduce it 
to pounds before you give 
your order to the grocer. 


The picture at the left illus 
trates cutting while the one 
below shows the cook fold- 
ing into the cake mixture 
the beaten whites of the eggs 
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HERE was a time when great 

transatlantic liners brought each 

one its share of immigrants to 

our shores. And many a blonde 
Scandinavian girl, an Irish Nora, a piquant 
Céleste found her way from Ellis Island 
into our homes and undertook the réle of 
servant in the house. But the war has 
changed all this. Now a bare stream of 
humanity trickles through the portals of 
Ellis Island, and lively discussions of the 
immigration problem have given way be- 
fore livelier discussions of the servant 
problem. For the supply of maids within 
our own gates is very meager, as every one 
knows who has tried to find good servants 
near home, and the wages that inexperi- 
enced as well as experienced servants de- 
mand are increasingly high. 

The households that have suffered most 
from this shortage of foreign-born domestic 
help and from the rise of wages are those 
where but one or two servants are em- 
Ployed and where the mistress has been 
accustomed to hiring immigrants lately 
arrived who will work for small wages 
while they are learning the language and 
customs of American families. . Here the 
Matter of a few dollars a month added to 
the servant's wages means extra scrimping 
and saving for the housewife. The problem 
Is a difficult one indeed for her as well as 
for those households in — which many 
servants are employed. 


Afternoon costume at left for 
the parlor maid, ‘of imported 
Irish poplin, in colors $6, in 
black $5. Hemstitched linen 
apron 85 cents. Collars and 
cuffs 35 cents, cap 30 cents 


The sheer little striped organ- 
dy, lace-trimmed apron at the 
right is $2.50; collar and cuff 
set to match, 75 cents. The 
headpiece and dress are the 
same as that pictured at the left 


A proper nurse 
is she who wears 
striped seersucker, 
a voluminous apron 
and cap of hos- 
pital sheeting. De- 
signed by Joseph * 


Upon receipt of check or money-order 
Good Housekeeping will buy for you any 
of the articles pictured here or will furnish 
addresses where they may be bought. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West goth St., New York City. 


But with the problem comes the solution: 
System with a capital S. If fewer ser- 
vants are to be employed, systematize 
their work so that there shall be no waste 
of time or energy. No longer should there 
be but an absent-minded consultation with 
the cook and a hasty one over the tele- 
phone with the butcher giving him prac- 
tically free rein with the orders. Meals 
must be carefully, far-sightedly, and eco- 
nomically planned, and the cook must feel 
that the mistress is giving close attention 
to details. It is the woman that makes a 
point of personally supervising and plan- 
ning the work of her housekeeping who in- 
spires her servants to serve her best. This 
does not mean that she is critical or carp- 
ing. She gives her orders, and the servant 
knows that she is relied upon to carry 
them out without further instructions. 
For instance, after directions for the day 
have been given to the cook, she is left 
pretty much alone, for this genius of the 
kitchen is monarch in her own realm and 
will brook no unnecessary interference. 

The days when the mistress of the house 
took her market-basket on her arm and 


Well-Ordered House 


Sketches by Rita Senger 


went out to do her own marketing are 
returning. And nowadays, though she 
may ride in a limousine without the basket, 
the woman who knows how to run her 
household economically does much of her 
own buying. Especially is this true in 
buying meats. She visits the butcher in 
person, rather than giving her order over 
the telephone, and her knowledge of the 
various cuts helps to keep bills reasonably 
low in the face of the rising price of meat. 

Just as a big business is organized, so 
must the practical woman organize her 
house. Even when a maid-of-all work is 
the only servant employed by a family, the 
mistress should have a fixed daily schedule 
scrupulously observed. For hit-or-miss 
work is unsatisfactory and an expensive 
kind of service. For example, take the 
duties of a maid-of-all work in a small 
family. The following is a typical schedule 
of her work throughout the week, although 
it may be varied, of course, to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Monpay—Six o’clock should always be 
the rising hour for the maid. She is no 
doubt accustomed to arise at this hour or 
even earlier. On coming down-stairs the 
first thing to be done is to light the fire. 
The fire should have been laid the night 
before or banked if it is to be kept going 
all night. Breakfast is prepared as soon as 
the fire is well started. After break: 
fast the table is cleared, and the dishes 
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washed. As this is wash-day, the house- 
cleaning will be of the lightest sort—a 
mere dusting in fact—but the house that 
is well cleaned-every day will not suffer 
by being merely dusted on one day in the 
week. The greater part of the day will be 
spent in washing the clothes, and the 
thoughtful housekeeper will be content 
with but a light luncheon which she can 
prepare herself. When the washing is 
finished and hung out, the maid should pre- 
pare the dinner and change her clothes. 

Tvurespay—After the breakfast things 
have been cleared away, the maid should 
spend the morning sweeping and dusting, 
stopping in time to prepare and serve 
luncheon. In the afternoon the ironing 
of the clothes should be done and dinner 
prepared. 

WEDNESDAY—The usual morning rou- 
tine of getting breakfast, sweeping, and 
dusting is followed. In the afternoon the 
maid may clean the silver. 

TuurRspAY—The morning work is the 
same each day. After luncheon has been 
served on Thursday, the maid should be 
given the afternoon off. 

Frway—The only variation in this 
day’s program is that in the afternoon the 
kitchen and the kitchen-closets should be 
thoroughly scrubbed with ammonia. 

SATURDAY—This is the morning on 
which the living- and dining-rooms should 
be throughly cleaned—d fond as the French 
have it. All the furniture should be re- 
moved and everything swept and cleaned. 
It will probably be necessary to postpone 
the tidying of the bedrooms until the 
afternoon. It is well to remember that 


Saturday afternoons are apt to find the 
male members of the family at home, and 
woe betide the housekeeper if the “lords of 
creation” have no place to sit. So remem- 


ber to do the livng- and dining-rooms in 
the morning at the expense, if necessary, 
of the other rooms. 

SunpAy—The maid should be allowed 
to rise at a somewhat later hour on this 
day, and she should be given ample time 
during the morning to go to church, should 
she so desire. The housework is cut down 
as muchas possible—confined to the serving 
of meals. The maid should be given every 
other Sunday afternoon and evening off. 

In the two-servant household the do- 
mestics as a general rule consist of the 
cook and the waitress-chambermaid. 

The cook’s duty lies almost entirely 
within the sphere of the kitchen, save in 
two respects; first, she should take care of 
her own room and, second, wash all the 
breakfast dishes, allowing the maid to set 
about her work as early as possible. In 
respect to her other duties the cook should 
be given free rein provided the meals are 
well cooked, economically and punctually 
served, and the kitchen kept scrupulously 
clean. Otherwise she should be left to her 
own devices save for the morning consulta- 
tion when the menu for the day is deter- 
mined upon. 

A practical daily routine is as follows: 

Monpay—Both the cook and the maid 
rise at six o’clock. The maid opens the 








For afternoon the parlor- 
maid may wear over a plain- 
waisted, full-skirted dress a 
dotted Swiss apron with a flut- 
ed cap. Designed by Joseph 


Simple morning dress of cham- 
bray for the maid, all shades 
$2.50. Apron of hemstitched 
lawn 85 cents, collars and 
cuffs 40 cents, cap 25 cents 


An all-enveloping gingham 
apron at right to be worn 
in the morning over the 
maid’s dress shown at the left 
is 59 cents. Collar, 25 cents 


house, dusts down the stairs, and then 
serves the breakfast. The maid spends the 
remainder of the morning putting the 
rooms in order, stopping only when it jg 
time to set the table for lunch. In the 
afternoon, where the household js smal] 
the cook is expected to do the coarse wash. 
ing—house linen and so forth. 

TuEspAY—On this day one room jin the 
house should be cleaned thoroughly by the 
maid and, if time permits, this plan should 
be followed with all the rooms so that each 
room gets a thorough cleaning once a week 
In the afternoon the maid should help the 
cook iron the coarse laundry which the 
latter has washed’ the day bejore. 

WEDNESDAY—After the usual morning 
routine, the maid should spend the after. 
noon cleaning the silver. 

THuRsDAY—The usual morning routine 
is followed. This day the maid should 
have the afternoon out and the cook, at- 
tired in a clean cap and apron, should 
take the maid’s place answering the door- 
bell and waiting on the table. 

Fripayv—After her morning work js 
over, the maid spends the afternoon going 
over the fine clothes in the family wash- 
ing, sorting and laying aside such Pieces 
as may need mending. The cook has this 
afternoon and evening off, and the maid 
prepares the dinner. 

SATURDAY—When the rooms have been 
put in order, the maid should mend the 
clothes she has set apart the day before. 
This mending will probably occupy the en- 
tire afternoon. 

SUNDAY—As in the house of one maid- 
power the work of the seventh day 
should be made as light as possible, and 
the cook and the maid should alternate 
in having the afternoon and evening 
off each week. (Concluded on page 130) 
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The saying that if Patrick is 
looking for a soft place he finds 
it under his hat is proved by this 
green hat; you lift the crown 
and find a brimful of candies 
and nuts; 60 cents a doz., 30 
cents for 6. Kewpie sketched 
with cane and hat, 75 cents, 
other Kewpie sketched, 60 cents 


Simple Lunchcon Menu for 
St. Patrick's Day 
Fruit Salad ‘ 
of Grapefruit and Grapes 
Tiny Shamrock Biscuits 
Mint Jelly in Shamrock Molds 
Lady-Fingers tied in Pairs 
with Green Ribbons 


Full instruct for making the harp centerpiece 
sketched above, inc’uding a pattern by which to 
make the harp, and copies of ten clever Irish 
jokes, quotations from famous Irish poets, and 
verses, all suitable to be read aloud at the table, 
will be sent upon receipt of 8 cents in stamps. 
On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
for you any favor on this page, or any other favors 
you desire. Address Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West go St, N. Y. City 


Everybody who hasn’t a castle in 
Spain may have one in Ireland; 
that one below, 90 cents for 6; 45 
cents for three. Pipe with green 
tibbon and hat, 45 cents for three 


“Strike for home and country,” 
The Captain says, says he, 

And as ’twas on St. Patrick’s Day 
Our Pat obeyed with glee. 

Ile dropped his gun and knapsack, 
He dropped his snickersnee, 

Says he, “I’m not to reason, 
Them words was meant for me. 


“For on St. Patrick’s blissed Day, 

To Ireland I will roam, 

Without a glance to rearward 
I'll cross the briny foam.” 

*Twvas not for him to reason why, 
That's for the Captain’s dome. 

’Twas strike for home and country— 
And Patrick struck for home. 


The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls the soul of music 
shed makes an _ appropriate 
cover for a candy and nut con- 
tainer. The box is covered with 
green crépe paper, and the harp 
is gilt; 25 cents. The green satin 
heart box below, with a gold 
embroidered harp, 25 cents 


Elaborate Luncheon Menu for 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Olives Gherkins 
Shrimp and Peas in Ramekins 
Potato Chips 
Pistachio Ice-Cream 
Emerald Cake, with Green Icing, 
Shamrocks, and Clay Pipe 
Coffee, Crystalized Mint 


) 


sponta J mane 4100 
regard to dinner-partiés, | 


masquerad 


uncheons, 
e balls, weddings, church 
id any other form of entertainment under 

n—or under the moon, either—cill be an- 

vitl ine pleasure. The “ Entertain- 

> a permanent feature. Each 

monih something original will be suggested, and in 
addition to the suggestions made in the magazine, 
ideas for menus, games, favors, place-cards, verses, 
and decorations will be furnished upon request 


The Shamrock Lucky Set below 
has twelve sterling silver pieces 
to bake in the St. Patrick’s Day 
cake; 75 cents. Metal sets of fewer 
pieces, 50 cents and 35 cents 





TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-three Unusual Recipes for Economical Dishes Submitted by Readers 
and Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Potato and Nut Croquettes 
2 cupfuls hot mashed sweet 3 tablespoonfuls chopped 
potatoes blanched almonds | 
14 cupful chopped fresh 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
coconut : parsley 
1 cupful hot mashed white Salt 
potatoes White pepper 
2 eggs Paprika 
Mix together in one dish the sweet potatoes and 
the coconut. In another dish mix together the 
white potatoes and the almonds. Separate the 
eggs; beat the yolks and the whites slightly. Form 
the white-potato mixture into small balls, using the 
whites of the eggs to hold the mixture together. 
Dust sparingly with white pepper. Roll the sweet- 
potato mixture moistened with the egg-yolks around 
the white balls, forming them with the hands; dust 
these with paprika and roll lightly in the minced 
parsley. Fry in hot deep fat. Drain on paper and 
pile upon a hot platter for serving. 
Mrs. C. S. Cross, Villa Montrose Heights, Bayamon, Porto 
Rico. 


Fish Croquettes 

1 large can tuna fish 1cupful finely chopped 
2% tablespoonfuls butter boiled potato 
lg tablespoonful finely Salt and pepper 

chopped onion '% cupful flour 

1 cupful stewed tomatoes 

Cook the onion in the butter until it is yellow; 
add the flour and blend together well; add toma- 
toes and cook, stirring constantly till it becomes 
thick and boils. ‘Then add the tuna fish flaked and 
the potato. Season to taste with salt and pepper, 
form into balls, cones, or rolls, dip in egg, roll in 
crums, and fry in hot deep fat. Either crab or sal- 
mon may be substituted for tuna fish. This makes 
enough for eight to ten people. 
Mrs. Cora Belle Byers, 4013 Berenice Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Meat Balls, East India 
1 pound raw beef 2 eggs — 
1 teaspoonful curry-powder 14 cupful bread-crums 
2 stalks celery Boiled rice 
I small onion Salt and cayenne pepper to 
1 tablespoonful parsley taste 
Tomato sauce 

Chop beef, celery, onion, and parsley; mix 
together, adding curry-powder, eggs beaten, 
bread-crums, and seasoning to taste. Make into 
balls. Cook in deep hot fat. Serve with border 
of boiled rice and pour over all a highly seasoned 
tomato sauce. 

Mrs. lan MacLaren, 333 East Park St., Stockton, Cal. 


Oxtail Soup 

Oxtail 1 tablespoonful lard or drip- 

celery-stalks pings 

carrot ” Sprinkle of parsley 

cupful strained tomato Speck cayenne 

onion Salt and pepper 

Cold water 

Slice the onion and fry in drippings. Wash and 
dry the joints of oxtail, put them in the pan with the 
onion, and brown on all sides. Turn the contents of 
the frying-pan into the soup-kettle, add the carrot 
sliced, the celery cut fine, parsley, cayenne, salt, and 
pepper to taste, and cover with cold water. Simmer 
slowly until meat is ready to fall from bones. 
Add the strained tomato, if desired, and serve. 
This soup may or may not be strained before add- 
ing the tomato. 
Lillian R. Morris, 2233 Chapel Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Esau’s Pottage 
1 can red kidney-beans 
I Can tomatoes 
I pint hot milk 
Salt and pepper 

Chop onions and cook in the shortening until soft 
and yellow. Add the beans and tomatoes; simmer 
until soft enough to force through a strainer. When 
ready to serve add the soda and thin with the hot milk; 
season to taste. More milk may be added, if desired. 


Mabel L. Ives, 229 E. Meade St., Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
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4 small onions 
2 tablespoonfuls shortening 
% teaspoonful soda 


MENUS 


for the 
Four- to Eight-Year-Olds 


(From three to four cupfuls of Milk 
per day concealed. Any recipe called 
for will be sent for a two-cent stamp) 


Monday, Breakfast 
Cereal Cooked in Milk Made Thin 
and Poured Over Stewed 


Prunes 
Toast and Butter 


Dinner 
Pea Soup Croutons 
Boiled Onions Baked Potato 
Molasses Cookies 
Supper 
Thickened Milk Toast 
Cocoa Sponge Cake 
Tuesday, Breakfast 


Apple Sauce 
Oatmeal with Butter and Sugar 


oast 
Milk Flavored with Cocoa 


Dinner 
Creamy Eggs Baked Potato 
Peas Bread and Jam 
Supper 
Celery-Milk Soup Croutons 
Jain Sugar Cookies 
Wednesday, Breakfast 
Orange Toast and Butter 
Milk Flavored with Cocoa 
Dinner 
Roast Beef ¢ Baked Potato 
Spinach with Oil (if liked) 
Twice-Baked Bread 
Bread Pudding 
Supper 
Cereal-Milk Pudding Made with 
Cracked Wheat and Honey 
Toast 
Thursday, Breakfast 
Thin Farina Cooked in Milk, with 
Dates 


Whole-Wheat Bread Toasted 
and Buttered 


Dinner 


Poached Egg on Toast 
Carrots in Milk Sauce 
Indian Pudding 


Supper 
Baked Potatoes Served with Milk 
Gravy 
Toast and Marmalade 
Friday, Breakfast 
Scraped Raw Apple 
Thickened Milk Toast 
Slice of Broiled Bacon 
Dinner 
Baked Halibut Tossed Potatoes 
Stewed Celery in Milk Sauce 
Rennet Custard 
Supper 
Rice Cooked in Milk 
and Served with Soft Custard 
Piece of Gingerbread 
Saturday, Breakfast 
Baked Banana 


Hulled Corn with Molasses Toast 
Cocoa-Flavored Milk 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable mm inuscripls 


Orange Nut Bread 
cupfuls white flour 
cupfuls graham flour 
teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der 2 cupfuls milk 
teaspoonfuls salt I egg 

14 cupful pecan-meats 

Mix dry ingredients thoroughly and sprinkle two 
tablespoonfuls of the flour over nuts and orange- 
peel. Beat egg till thick and add to milk, then pour 
over dry ingredients, stirring and beating the mix. 
ture smooth. - Lastly, add the floured nuts and 
orange-peel. Pour into two oiled bread-tins and 
bake forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Jessie A. Boys, Webster City, Ia, 





Orange- 


Rolled Apple Dumplings 

14 cupfuls flour \ id water 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- wn sugar 

der cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful salt ‘9 teaspoonful nutmeg 
2 cupfuls chopped apple 2 tablespoonfuls lard 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Mix and sift flour, baking-powder, and salt. Work 
into this the lard and butter, using the tips of the 
fingers. Add water, then turn out on a floured 
board, handling as little as possible. Roll out about 
one-half inch thick, sprinkle apples, brown sugar, 
and spices on top. Roll up like a jelly roll. Cut 
off in pieces about two inches wide and stand on 
end in a pudding-dish. Pour part of the following 
sauce over them. 
1 cupful granulated sugar 1 cupful water 
2 tablespoonfuls flour I teaspoor 
14 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoor 








Mix sugar and flour, add water; cook till blended. 
Add butter and salt. When butter is melted, re- 
move from fire and add vanilla. Bake in hot oven 
about twenty minutes. This recipe makes nine 
dumplings. Add to the sauce any chopped apple 
not possible to roll in the dumpling. Reserve the 
rest of the sauce to pour around the dumplings 
when they are taken from the oven. 

Mrs. R. D. Kelsey, Northfield, Minn, 


Piquant Cheese Sandwiches 
3 eggs 4 tablespo finely 
1cupful sweet or sour chopped green or red pep- 
cream pers 
1 tablespoonful butter 1 teaspoonful salt | ; 
1 tablespoonful sugar 3 tablespoonfuls mild vine- 
Few grains cayenne pepper gar 
1 teaspoonful mustard 114 lbs. American cheese 
Beat the eggs, add cream, butter, sugar, cayenne 
pepper, mustard, and salt. Cook over boiling 
water until thick. Heat vinegar and add it to the 
cream mixture. Cook another minute. Cream or 
crumble cheese and add chopped peppers and 
enough of the dressing to make the mixture spread 
easily. Betsey McCarthy, 133 W. 4th Street, N. ¥.C 


Souffle of Meat 
1 pint milk _ 2 cupfuls cooked chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls butter meat ; : 
2 tablespoonfuls flour I teaspoonful salt ; 
1 teaspoonful chopped pars- 14 cupful buttered bread 
ley crums ; 
3 eggs 4 teaspoonful pepper 
Make white sauce of butter, flour, and milk. Add 
chopped meat, buttered crums, parsley, seasoning, 
and beaten egg-yolks. Then fold in whites beaten 
until stiff. Pour into buttered baking-dish and 
bake thirty-five minutes over hot water in oven. 
This is a good way to utilize left-over meat. 
Mrs. J. G. McBurney, 266 East 23d Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Baked Apples De Luxe 


Core and pare the apples and pile in a crock. 
Vill the centers with brown sugar, put one or two 
leaves of mint into each apple, add thin slices 6 
lemon-peel, and dust cinnamon and nutmeg spar 
ingly over all. Add a little water and bake rather 
slowly. Serve very cold. 

Mabel S. West, 904 N. Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
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Tested 


Pittsburg Potatoes 
1 quart potatoes, diced 16 can pimiertoes 
11 onion 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
\y Ib. mild cheese grated 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
%4 teaspoonful salt 2 cupfuls milk 
1% teaspoonful pepper 
Wash and pare potatoes, cut in half-inch cubes. 
Put in a stewpan, add onion chopped fine, and pour 
boiling salted water to cover over all. Bring to the 
boiling-point and let boil five minutes. Add pim- 
jentoes drained and dried on a towel, and cut in thin 
strips; again bring to the boiling-point and let boil 
five minutes. Drain and put in a buttered baking- 
dish. Melt the butter, add the flour, and stir 
until well blended; then pour the milk on gradually, 
stirring constantly. Bring to the boiling-point and 
add the cheese grated and the seasoning. Pour sauce 
over potatoes and bake in the oven until brown. 
Mrs. Henry L. Murray, Charlestown, W. Va. 


1 small 





Date Doughnuts 

1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
1 tablespoonful melted but- der 

ter 1¢ teaspoonful nutmeg 
2 eggs 14 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 14 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonful soda Pastry flour 
1 cupful sour milk Dates 

Stone and halve the dates. Cream butter and 
sugar together, add eggs well beaten, vanilla, sour 
milk with soda added to it, and two cupfuls pastry 
flour mixed and sifted with spices, salt, and baking- 
powder. Add enough more flour to make a soit 


‘dough. Roll one-quarter inch thick and cut with 


round cutter as for cookies. Place half a date on one 
side and lap over the other side; press edges to- 
gether; fry in hot deep fat. Rollin powdered sugar. 
Mrs. F.W. McIntosh, 715 Wess 16th Street, Des Moines, la. 


Spiced Nuts 

Use equal quantities of peanuts (preferably raw) 
and almonds. Blanch and fry in hot deep fat until 
brown. Sprinkle over them a mixture of salt and 
spices used in the proportion of one part salt to two 
parts of mixed spices. 
Mabel Lorenz Ives, 229 East Meade St., Chestnut Hill, 

Phila., Pa. 


Afternoon Tea Cakes 


2 cupfuls flour 'y cupful butter 
14 cupful brown sugar 14 teaspoonful salt 
Milk English walnut-meats 
14 teaspoonful lemon-extract 

Mix and sift flour, sugar, and salt. Work the 
butter into the first mixture, using the tips of the 
fingers. Add just enough milk to allow the mixture 
to be rolled. Roll to one-third inch thickness, cut 
in any desired shape, and place walnut-meat on 
each. Bake in a slow oven until brown. 

Mrs. James E. Tufts, Sherrill, N. Y. 


Eggless Boiled Salad Dressing 

14 teaspoonful celery-salt 

1 tablespoonful flour 

I scant tablespoonful sugar 
1 cupful cream 


%4 teaspoonful mustard 
I teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

Mix dry ingredients and add cream. When 
smooth, turn in boiling vinegar and cook till smooth 
and creamy. If inconvenient to use cream, three- 
fourths cupful of milk and a fourth-cupful of melted 
butter may be used instead. 

Mrs. A. H. Coar, 106 Nonotuck St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Rhode Island Johnny-Cake 


I cupful home-ground corn- 13 teaspoonful salt 


meal ; About 1 cupful boiling wa 
I teaspoonful sugar ter 
I teaspoonful butter 2 tablespoonfuls milk 


Scald the meal with the boiling water, beating till 
of the consistency to drop from a spoon, yet remain 
ing stiff. Add the other ingredients and drop from 
a spoon onto a hot griddle. Cook slowly till brown, 
turn, and serve for breakfast or luncheon with sirup 
or melted jelly. Mrs. W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass 


Taffy Pudding 
I cupiul whole peark tapioca 2 cupfuls light-brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla flavoring 

Soak tapioca overnight well-covered with water. 

Tn the morning drain, and add sugar and vanilla. 

Cook in oven, using double cooker; keep covered. 

Cook for three to four hours until tapioca is clear, 

and pudding is like taffy. Serve cold with whipped 
cream 

Mrs. L. F. Laybourne, 705 Woodlawn Ave., Springfeld, O. 


and Approved Recipes 


Dinner 


Lamb-Stew with Carrots and 
Potatoes 
Twice-Baked Bread 
Tapioca Custard 


Supper 


Lettuce-Milk Soup Toast Sticks 
Graham Crackers and Jelly 


Sunday Breakfast 


Baked Apple 
Thickened Milk Toast with Yolk of 
Hard-Cooked Egg Grated Over 
It 


Dinner 


Diced Chicken Served 
in Milk Gravy 
Boiled Rice Fresh Lettuce 
Vanilla French Ice-Cream 
Lady-Fingers 


Supper 
Bread and Butter 


Milk Flavored with Cocoa 
Floating Island 


SIX FEBRUARY MENUS FOR 
ADULTS 


Breakfast 


Sliced Banana 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Whole Milk 
Plain Omelet 
Rhode Island Johnny-Cake 


Coffee 
Lunch 
Esau's Pottage 
Crisp Crackers 
Date Doughnuts Tea 
Dinner 
Meat Balls, East India ‘ 
Tomato Sauce Rice 
Scalloped Corn _ 
Rolled Apple Dumplings 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
_ Grapefruit 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
Graham Muffins Coffee 
Lunch 
Cheese Fondu 
Rolls Grape Jelly 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Crown Roast of Lamb 


Pittsburg Potatoes Peas 
Ginger-Ale Salad 
Taffy Pudding Coffee 
Breakfast 
Prunes 


Farina with Cream 
Eggs Cooked in Shell 
Toast Coffee 


Lunch 


Tuna Fish Croquettes 
Vegetable Salad Bread 
Afternoon Tea Cakes 
Tea or Cocoa 


Dinner 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Soufflé of Lamb 
Creamed Carrots Dressed Romaine 
Coffee Bavarian Cream Wafers 
coffee 


Breakfast 


Orange 
Sausages Bran Gems 
Coffee 


Lunch 


Lumberman’s Pea Soup 
Thin Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Baked Apple de Luxe 
Tea 


Dinner 


Consommé 
Roast Beef 
Potato and Nut Croquettes 
Spinach 
Apple Tapioca with Whipped Cream 
Coffee 








To Use Left-Over Mutton 
Juice of 1g lemon 
16 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful butter 
15 teaspoonfulcurry-powder 
Speck pepper 

Slice onions and lay them in the bottom of a 
saucepan; add the lemon-juice. Lay the cold mut- 
ton, cut in slices, on this bed of onions and cover the 
saucepan tightly. Cook one hour over a very slow 
fire. Then add the butter rolled in flour, Worces- 
tershire sauce, curry-powder, and seasoning. Cook 
five minutes longer and serve. 

Miss M. J. Crosby, 137 Newton St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Cold mutton 

3 large onions 

4% tablespoonful Worcester- 
shire sauce 


Golden Lemon Cream 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
2 cupfuls granulated sugar 
14 cupful butter 
Speck of salt 

Cook together the granulated sugar, butter, egg- 
yolks, and lemon-juice and rind until thick. Stir 
constantly while cooking. Cool, add the salt and 
powdered sugar. Beat till thick and waxy. Use as 
filling for cakes, wafers, or sandwiches. It will keep 
a week. This is sufficient filling for two cakes. 

Mrs. Fred W. Graeber, Mineral Point, Wis. 


Juice of 4 lemons 
Grated rind of 4 lemons 
6 egg-yolks 


Lumberman’s Pea Soup 
I pint dried green peas 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
I pound salt pork 1 teaspoonful summer sav- 
I onion, minced ory 
3 quarts boiling water 1g teaspoonful sage 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Wash peas, soak overnight in water to cover, 
then drain. Wash the salt pork, scrape the rind, and 
add pork to the peas, together with onion and water. 
Simmer until the peas are tender, about seven 
hours, replenishing the water if necessary to keep 
the quantity about two quarts. If prepared in a 
fireless cooker use two quarts of water, set on a very 
hot radiator, and let stand overnight. Cook 
longer if necessary. When the peas are tender, 
rub through a colander, add the herbs, salt, and 
pepper to taste, and thicken with the flour moist- 
ened with milk or water. Boil five minutes and 
serve. If too thick, thin with hot milk. The pork 
may be scored into half-inch squares, baked until 
translucent and brown, and then served with pre- 
pared mustard. A ham-bone with a little ham-fat 
on it may be substituted for the salt pork. 

Mrs. A. T. Hinkley, 548 5th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sausage Loaf 
144 pounds sausage meat Dried bread- or cracker- 
114 cupfuls stale bread-crums crums 
I egg 
Slightly moisten the stale bread-crums. Beat 
the egg, combine the two, and work in the sausage 
meat, which should be highly seasoned. Form in 
a loaf, dust thickly with the dried bread- or cracker- 
crums on top and sides, and bake three-quarters 
of an hour in a hot oven. 
Mrs. L. H. Coldwell, 61 Wiccopee St., Beacon, N.Y. 


Ginger-Ale Salad 
14 cupful malaga grapes (if 


convenient) 
1 cupful ginger ale _ 
2 tablespoonfuls gelatin 
Few grains salt 
Few grains red pepper 

Lettuce and mayonnaise 

Soak the gelatin for five minutes in a half-cupful 
of tepid water, then dissolve it over steam; combine 
the fruit, nuts, salt, and pepper. Stir in the ginger 
ale, reserving one-fourth cupful to mix with the 
gelatin; then add the latter. Pour into individual 
molds and when stiff serve with lettuce and 
mayonnaise. Mrs. R. S. McElwee, Statesville, N.C. 


34 cupful of diced, canned 
pineapple 

34, cupful chopped grape- 
fruit-pulp 

', cupful blanched shredded 
almonds 


Hangtown Fry 
I cupful oysters. drained 


3 small sausages, cut cross- 
2 eggs slightly beaten 


wise In Tings 

Fry the sausage rings until medium brown. Put 

in the oysters, and when the edges curl, stir in the 

eggs and cook until they are set. Stir as for scram- 

bled eggs. This is an excellent chafing-dish recipe. 
Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


A Correction 
To the list of ingredients in “Shrimp a la De 
Soto,” recipe for which was printed in the Novem- 
ber, 1916, issue, one clove of garlic should be 
added. With this addition, the recipe is correct. 








TESTED HELPS 


The electric heaters at 
right are excellent for 
auxiliary use. The larger 
gives five degrees of 
heat, the smaller three 
convenient changes 


A S a supplement to 
the regular heat- 


equipment, the 

Hotpoint Radiant 

Heaters will materi- 

ally increase your 

comfort on a cold 

morning; they are 

also very useful in the bathroom. The two 
illustrated are large ones and of the glow- 
ing-coil, open-fireplace type. These heaters 
are substantially built of planished steel, 
trimmed with highly polished nickel. 
Special wiring is required, as the heaters 
take too much current to be attached to a 
lamp-socket: the larger one takes a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 watis; the small one, 1,800 
watts. The current is controlled by snap 
switches that give three degrees of heat 
in the small heater and five degrees in the 
large one. The flexibility of temperature 
and ease of control afforded by a mere 
turn of a switch is an especially convenient 
feature. A copper reflector behind the 
coils throws the heat out into the room. 
Small heater $18.00; large heater, $25.00. 


ing 


F the dust and chips are not cleaned 

from your phonograph-records, their 
playing-qualities are likely to be impaired 
and their beauty of tone affected. The 
duster illustrated provides a safe and easy 
means of cleaning the record each time it 
is placed on the machine. The velvet- 
covered cylinder is only four inches long 
and the little wooden handle makes it 
easy to use. The velvet clears the inden- 
tations on the record without scratching 
or in any way impairing the condition of 
the records. The price of this useful device 
is 25 cents. 


As you ever annoyed by rattling win- 
dows? They are a frequent source of 
annoyance, particularly when there is a 
high wind. The Stopsit Anti-Window 
Rattlers were developed to overcome this 
nuisance. They consist of a small steel 
spring attached in the window guide, 
which keeps the window firmly against the 
opposite guide and prevents any vibration 
of the sashes. For very loose windows, 
four springs are necessary, one on each 
side of each sash of the window. They 
are easily attached, a small tack being 
sufficient to hold them. They have a 
tendency to make the windows harder to 
open, but this is offset by the prevention 
of all rattling. Price, 5 cents for four. 
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Mold your jelly in an unpolished 
cast aluminum mold ‘like that at 
the left... It holds one quart and 
in spite of its rough surface can 
be unmolded without difficulty 


Even in cold weather the stor- 
ing of butter isa problem. The 
square porcelain butter jar at 
the right solves it for all time. A 
little water in the groove seals it 


rs 


Phonograph-records should be cleaned after 
each use. The velvet brush above is for 
this purpose. It will not injure the record 


That pesky rattling window can be silenced 
in a jiffy with the little device above. It 
takes but a minute-—and a tack—to attach it 


FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


In the upper circle is q 
window lock that per- 
mits either upper or 
lower or both sashes 
to be securely locked 
when they are opened 


"TRE jelly-mold 

illustrated is 

made of cast alumi- 

num, unpolished both 

inside and _ outside. 

In spite of the slightly 

A rough surface, possi- 

bly because of it, no 

difficulty is experienced in removing the 

jelly in a perfect mold; it was not even 

necessary to immerse the mold in hot 

water. The jelly is formed in an attractive 

shape suitable for serving. The mold has a 
capacity of one quart. Price, $1.15. 


HE Maddock’s Square Butter Jar is 
designed to hold a pound of butter. 

It is made of strong white china porcelain 
in two pieces that may be easily cleaned. 
The flat piece has a channel around it near 
the outer edge, and the edges of the cover 
fit this channel. When the groove is filled 
with water, the jar is perfectly sealed, a 
particularly commendable feature. It 
keeps the butter safe from insects and free 
from the action of the air. It is also 
economical, because none of the butter 
sticks to the sides of the jar. Price, $1.00. 


HE ordinary window-lock does _ its 

work well when the window is closed, 
but is useless if it is desired to leave the 
window partly opened. The Stevens 
Patent Sash-Lock was designed to be 
equally effective for any position of the 
window. It consists of a small iron clamp 
with two screws; one holds the clamp to 
the lower sash while the other is screwed 
against the upper sash, effectually jamming 
the windows against the guides. It is thus 
possible to leave the window open at top 
and bottom for ventilation and still have 
it securely locked. The lock is easily 
attached and may be readity meved from 
one window to another. Price, 50 cents. 


HE “Gray Book,” ‘‘Household De- 

vices Tested and Approved,” giving 
in compact form the results of Good 
Housekeeping Institute’s tests of house- 
hold devices over a period of years, is now 
for sale. Four quarterly supplements, 
bringing the work of The Institute up to 
date, are also available. The “Gray 
Book,” together with the four bulletins, 
may be had for twenty-five cents. The 
“Efficiency Kitchens” bulletin arid a new 
edition of ‘Cooking Utensils” are each 
15 cents a copy. 
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Assembling the ingredients for plank 
steak is the first step toward the 
achievement of a delicious dish 





HO invented plank 
cookery? Perhaps it 
was the cave man, 
seeking some way to 
make palatable his fish . or 
game, who placed it upon a piece 
of bark and held it over the fire. 
But if you ask a French chef 
who invented this form of cooking, 
he will repudiate the cave-man 
theory with one shrug of his 
shoulders and give all the credit 
to one Francois René, Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand, famous in the 
eighteenth century as a scholar, 
a beau, and a gourmet. This 
versatile Frenchman delighted in 
meats and games cooked upon an 
oaken plank and served with 
various rich sauces and garnishes. 
And beefsteak Chateaubriand is as 
famous and favorite a dish today 
as it was when Francois René 
served it to his friends. 

Until very recently, a Beefsteak 
Chateaubriand was always cooked 
and served on an oaken plank. But 
now the custom of broiling the 
steak and serving it from a silver 
platter has replaced the plank 
method and it is only in a few 
hotels and clubs that the dish 
deserves the name by which it is 
known. It is time, however, that 
the plank came back into use. 
Silver platters are all very well in 
their way, but they can not com- 
pare with a smoking hot, pungent 
oaken plank, which imparts to the 
meat cooked upon it a never-to-be- 
forgotten delicious flavor. Only be 
sure that your plank is of oak. 
No other wood will be accepted as 
a substitute by the true epicurean. 
Plank cooking is not only practical 
for hotels and clubs, but for the 
home kitchen as well, where a 
dozen dishes, economical and sav- 
ory, may be prepared in this way, 







Hot and savory, the flavor of vegetables mingling 
with that of meat, plank steak is a royal dish 


THE PLANK 












VETSUS 


By Katherine Campion 
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When the steak has broiled from five to seven 
minutes, turn it cooked side down on the plank 








Stuffed peppers or tomatoes and mushrooms 
. sauté are next prepared for cooking with the steak 














A border of mashed po- 
tato put on with the aid 
of the pastry tube gives the 
finishing touch to the steak 


Steak has no monopoly 
on plank cooking. Many 
an every-day dish is trans- 
formed by this treatment ~ 


THE  PLATEFER 









Trim the steak, wipe with a damp 
cloth, skewer into shape, and then 
place it upon a hot greased broiler 





While the steak is broiling, heat the 
plank in the oven till it is smoking 
hot. Then butter it thoroughly 






adding to the family menu an 
always welcome spice of variety. 

The shops are showing very 
decorative planks, some of them 
fitted into silver stands, which 
add much to their attractiveness. 
But the ordinary plank will an- 
swer very well, though it is neces- 
sary to place it upon a platter 
when serving from it. The hot 
plank is never to be placed directly 
upon the table. All correctly 
constructed planks are grooved, 
the grooves leading to,a shallow 
well at one end, where the rich, 
savory gravy is collected. 

Many articles of food that are 
usually regarded as very common- 
place may be transformed into 
dishes fit for a king if cooked upon a 
plank. A planked steak is quite 
as simple to prepare as a broiled 
steak, and very little practise is 
necessary to enable one to garnish 
it as handsomely as is done in the 
finest restaurant. 

Planked Hamburg steak is a 
delightful contrast to the hard 
little meat-balls that are usually 
recalled when Hamburg steak is 
mentioned. Planked cornbeef hash, 
planked eggs, planked potatoes, 
these are only a few of the many 
good things that are improved by 
being cooked on a plank. 

If you are ambitious to try a 
Beefsteak Chateaubriand, select 
a tenderloin, porterhouse, or rump 
steak and see that it is cut thick. 
Have it nicely trimmed and wipe 
it with a damp cloth. Skewer it 
into shape, and broil on one side 
on a hot greased broiler. 

Meantime, slip the plank into 
the oven (Continued on page 126) 









To serve, place the plank on a platter or in one 
of the silver stands now being sold with the plank 
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Make your 
Radiators’ BEHAVE 


APIATORS equipped with a 
Dunham Radiator Trap (pictured 
above) cannot hiss or pound. It does 
away with the cause of radiator noise— 
air and water. Eliminating these from 





the radiator reduces coal consumption. 
All the heat in the vapor is utilized. 
So costly coal is conserved. 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


The trap is only one of the several 
exclusive features of the Dunham Vapor 
Heating System. Each is vital. Each 
is a distinct and radical achievement 
that makes for utmost comfort and un- 
expected economy. With minimum at- 
tention, the Dunham-heated home will 
be cozily warm each hour of the day— 
every single room. 


The Dunham Vapor Heating System 
assures you of any desired temperature 
at any hour in every room. Dunham 
Heating, of course, costs more to instal] 
than does an old-fashioned system. It is 
worth it in comfort, low maintenance | 
expense and durability. | 


Dunham Heating is all explained in 
our remarkable little book, ‘“The 3 H’s.” 
The reading of it will point the way to} 
more comfort with less coal. This book 
is yours for the asking. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa | 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 
New York San Francisco 


BRANCHES : 
Cleveland Des Moines Cheyenne 
Detrvit St. Louis Salt Lake City 
Albany Indianapolis Kansas City Spokane 
Philadelphia Louisville Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D C. Milwaukee Dallas Seattle 
Birmirgham Minneapolis Denver Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh Davenport 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices : 
Ottawa Winnipeg 


Chicago 





Rochester 


Halifax Montreal Vancouver 
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February Good Housekeeping 


Disc OV Bas EG 


Discoveries wanted ! 
or both? 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


Follies of Fond Admirers—Not only do I 
have to train Baby, but even more I have to 
train the fond relatives who flock around her. 
Each one is perfectly willing to ‘‘amuse Bes- 
sie,” which means he or she will in reality be 
entertaining himself or herself with Baby. 
The doting aunty, grandmother, or grand- 
father will shake the rattles, pile up the blocks, 
drop the corks into the big box, make the ball 
bounce, while Baby sits idly by, soon losing 
interest in all toys in sight and demanding new 
ones. I found she lost all initiative and 
wanted everything done for her. So I had to 
interfere, train her to depend upon herself, and 
train the relatives to do only such things as 
Baby absolutely could not do. If the ball rolls 
under the table, show her how to take the cane 
and poke at it until it comes out. Even wee 
toddlers can do quite a good deal if led up to it 
judiciously. Dressing when done by aunty 
was chiefly a struggle until I showed her that 
Baby enjoyed thrusting her arms into the 
sleeves when they were held in front of her where 
she could see them. She prefers to stick out 
her foot for sock and shoe instead of having it 
caught and forced into its casings. In short, 
when the whole thing was treated as a game 
Baby had her part to do, and kept interested 
and happy. Mrs. C. B., Vt. 


When Your Piano-Keys Stick—The keys 
on my piano never stuck until this season, 
which has been unusually damp. They an- 
noyed me greatly, and my ‘‘ Yankee husband”’ 
tried a trick all his own. He discovered that 
where they stuck was not between the keys 
but along the front. He took a thin knife and 
worked some corn-starch in between the keys 
and the front board and, presto! they were all 
right. I found as the damp weather con- 
tinued, this process had to be repeated occa- 
sionally, but it never failed to work. As sev- 
eral of my pupils have had difficulty with keys 
sticking and have come to me to know what to 
do, I believe there may be others who would 
be glad to know of this simple remedy. 

Mrs. L. D. C., Mass. 


New-Maid Instructions—Every time I 
have a new maid, even if for a day, one of the 
first things I show her is where the -fire-ex- 
tinguishers hang on each floor—they are the 
cylindrical sort—and I teach her how to use 
them. Even if the maids never have occasion 
to use their knowledge for me, they may be 
able to give help to some one else in trouble. 
Most of them speak of having noticed similar 
fire-extinguishers in other houses, but have 
never before been shown how to use them. 

Mrs. C. B., Vt. 


Save the Pieces—When hunting through the 
stores to match pink zephyr like that with 
which Baby’s jacket was crocheted by a friend, 
I thought how much time it would have saved 
me if the friend had sent with the gift a small 
ball of wool like that of which it was made, to 
take up “the stitch in time” and “save the 
nine.’ One thoughtful friend did send the 
pieces with the little figured dimity dress she 
gave Baby, and thereby made the gift doubly 


useful. Mrs. C: B., Vt 


Fern-Dish—A man I know recently devised 
for his wife a novel and effective fernery to use 
on the dining-table. Taking a small wooden 
bowl, he covered the outside with a thick coat- 
ing of cement; in this were stuck pieces of a 
broom-handle at frequent intervals. While 
the cement was still wet, he pressed into it bits 
of minerals and a few pebbles. After the ce- 
ment hardened, he knocked out the wooden 
bowl, removed the pieces of broom-stick, and 
thrust the roots of tiny ferns into the holes thus 
left. Then he filled his inverted cement bowl 
with a very large sponge and set the impro- 
vised rockery into a glass bowl full of water. 
The sponge drew up sufficient moisture to 
keep the roots of the ferns just wet enough, 
and the rockery was a thing of beauty all win- 
ter. Be sure to use a sponge large enough so 
that it is constantly pressed up against the 
roots of the ferns. W.A., N.Y. 


A Sewing Help—I recently discovered that 
a pair of good steel forceps that were usually 
idle on the medicine-shelf came in very handy 
while sewing. They are the best device yet for 
getting the cloth into the “hemmer” just 
right, for turning under a last little stubborn 
edge while stitching, or for tpicking out odds 
and ends of basting thread. Mrs. C. C. A., Ia. 


A Subtle Hint to Wives—If your hus- 
band neglects to repair a door-knob that has 
the habit of coming off, see that it is off when 
he is at home. A little personal annoyance 
will do more to impress the need of repairs 
on his mind than will repeated requests from 
you. This principle is applicable to many 
domestic situations, and is productive of far 
better results than the much execrated nag- 
ging and “hen-pecking” that is so often re- 
sorted to Mrs S. P.C., Ill. 


Rub! Scrub! Rub!—Some years ago there 
appeared in your magazine a drawing and 
verse by Miss Nancy Barnhart. I cut it out, 
framed it, and hung it up in my bath-room. 
Every one asks, “Where did you get it?” and 
says “I want one.” It referred to washing 
out the tub after your bath is done, and there 
are many who need that little reminder. 

| Oe FD. oe £ 


Editoer’s Note: We are reprinting the verse 
in question with the suggestion that the artistic 
member of the family illuminate or illustrate it: 


Rub the tub, 
Scrub the tub, 

When your bath is done, 
Leave it white, 
Shining bright, 

Like the morning sun. 

If you should be 

The next, you see, 
You'd be the lucky.one. 
Rub! Scrub! Rub! 


A Manicure While He Sleeps—Does every 
mother know how much morg easily and safely 
the baby’s nails may be trimmed if it is done 
while he is sleeping? I struggled for three 
months with my youngster’s extremities beiore 
I discovered this; now I never attempt the 
task when my youngster is awake. 

Mys. EC. Bay BN 
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New York’s Leading Hotels and Clubs 


were quick to realize the excellence of RYZON, The Perfect 
Baking Powder. Famous for their wonderful cuisine, the cele- 
brated institutions pictured here were the first to adopt RYZON. 
In addition, RYZON is used in leading hospitals, domestic science 
schools and many thousands of American homes. 


*RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


D hete 
> 


here © 
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is the creation of a great scientific organization. It is endorsed 
by leading food authorities, the foremost having said: 

“RYZON has qualities of excellence and physiological relations 

which entitle it to the confidence and patronage of the public.’’ 
The RYZON Baking Book is the first accurate, scientific baking 
manual ever published, with directions given in weights and in 
level, standard measurements. The choicest of the recipes from 
10,000 women are in the RYZON Baking Book, which was edited 
by Marion Harris Neil and contains master recipes from the 


following famous cooking experts: 


Miss JESSIE A. LONG Mrs. HARRIETT COLE EMMONS 
Instructor in Cookery, Pratt Institute Manager, RYZON Service Staff 
Brooklyn, N. Y. MARY MASON WRIGHT 
JANET MACKENZIE HILL Cooking Expert of the ‘‘ Designer’’ 
Editor, ‘‘American Cookery” ELIZABETH O. HILLER 


KATHERINE LAWRENCE Denver School of Cookery 
Director of Household Science MARIA W. HILLIARD 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Mrs. LEMCKE-BARKHAUSEN _ Mrs. ANNA B. SCOTT | 
Principal, Greater N. Y. CookingSchool Cooking Expert and Food Economistof the 
Miss ALICE BRADLEY Philadelphia North American’’ 


(aerate hod Principal, Miss Farmer's Schoolof Cookery Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Boston, Mass. Consulting Household Engineer 


To get perfect baking results, use cer. If he cannot supply it, send 00, 


RYZON and follow the directionsinthe for which we will mail you the RYZO 
RY ZON Baking Baking Bookanda 
35c one-pound can 


k. This k is 
priced at $1.00 un- GENERALCHEMICALCO, of RY ZON. post- 
ess obtained = FOOD DEPARTMENT __ Paid. Satisfac 
through your gro NEW YORK guaranteed, 
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Lemon Blanc - Mange 
TO SERVE 6 TO 8 PERSONS 


34 oz. (214 tablespoonfuls) COX’S 
INSTANT POWDERED GELATINE ; 
2% pints (4% cups) milk; 2 ozs. (2 
tablespoonfuls) rice flour; 4 ozs. (2 
cup) sugar; 1 oz. (1 tablespoonful) 
butter; juice 1 lemon; 3 eggs. 


Mix the Gelatine with half a cup of the 
milk, then dissolve carefully over the fire. Put 
the eggs into a saucepan, add two cups of the 
milk, and stir over the fire for five minutes. 
Mix the rice flour with the remaining two cups 
of milk, add butter and sugar, stir over the fire 
until thick, then add the custard, Gelatine and 
lemon juice. Pour into a wet mould and turn 
out when set. 


Instant Powdered 
This is one of the many 
unusual desserts that will 


always be welcomed, and 
is nutnitious as it is delicious. 


Daintiness in the appear- 
ance of food is important. 
Cox's Gelatine adds beauty, 
flavor and food value. 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery will tell you how to 
prepare | 78 gelatine dishes. It 
should be in every kitchen. Send 
for your copy. 


THECOX GELATINECO. 
Dept. A, 100 HudsonSt.,NewY orkCity 


Sole Agents inU.S. A. for]. & G. Cox, Ltd 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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WILEY’S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 






Under no circumstances, however, will Dr. Wiley give prescriptional advice in 


illnéss. 


A local doctor alone can do this. 


Letters and samples intended for Dr, 


Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Anonymous communications will not be considered. Please enclose stamps for reply. 


EGGS AND EXAGGERATION 

The high price of eggs is putting them beyond the 

reach of the average household. Housewives are 

looking for egg-substitutes. I wonder if you would 
care to take this up in your next issue? 

E. K. W.., 


Ohio. 


The only way to meet the high cost of eggs 
is not to use them. There are no real egg- 
substitutes of any kind that I know of. A 
great many preparations of casein colored 
yellow have been offered as a substitute for 
eggs. They are valuable as casein, but they 
are of no value as egg-substitute. Gelatin 
could not possibly take the place of eggs in 
any nutritional, physical, or organoleptic way. 
We could do very well without using eggs for 
many purposes for which they are now used. 
The eating of cake, for instance, is wholly 
unnecessary, plays no important part in nutri- 
tion, and in so far as human welfare is con- 
cerned, had better become a lost art.. If we 
should cut out cake, the price of eggs would 
come down by reason of a very greatly dimin- 
ished demand. 


WHY IS A BOX? 

Realizing that thousands of people would like to 
know where they could get a box of strictly high- 
class apples, we take this means of telling you. We 
will deliver to your, or any address north of Atlanta 
or south of New York, inclusive, upon receipt of 
your check for $4.00, a box of these wonderful apples, 
with a positive guarantee to return your money if 


you are not entirely satisfied. | 4.C., Virginia. 


Here is an offer to sell apples of excellent 
brands for four dollars a box. Now “a box” 
may be of any size that the maker chooses. 
I should like to know how many pounds of 
apples or how many bushels are in a box for 
which four dollars is charged. Recently I 
asked the Division of Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture what the standard size 
of an apple box is. I received the following 
reply. “While no Federal standard has been 
established for apple-boxes, the size most used 
in the Northwest, which has been advocated 
as a national standard, is 10)4 inches deep, 
11/4 inches wide, and 18 inches long, inside 
measurements. The capacity of this box is 
2173/4 cubic inches, while the ‘Winchester’ 
or ‘struck’ bushel contains 2150 cubic inches, 
so that these boxes are known as standard 
bushel boxes. The office is informed that the 
growers of Virginia and surrounding states 
packing apples in boxes usually use boxes of 
this capacity.” 

When will the people of this country rise in 
their might and demand a rational, scientific, 
and ethical system of weights and measures? 
When you buy by the bag, by the barrel, or 
by the box there is no telling how much you 
get. The decimal system should be intro- 
duced, measures by volume entirely discarded 
except for liquids, and all merchandise of 
every kind, especially of foods, should be 
bought and sold solely by weight. 


TOO EASY 
Will you please send me a list of the headache- 
powders on the market that are not safe for a person 
with slight heart-trouble. M. H., Michigan. 


It is not necessary for me to send you a list 
of headache-powders that are not safe. All 
headache-powders belong to the unsafe class. 
They depend for their action on antikamnia, 
acetanilid, phenacetin, antipyrin, caffein, or 
some similar heart-depressant. Not one of 
these powders is safe for any one even with a 
strong heart to take except under the direct 
personal supervision of a physician. People 
who have any trouble with their hearts are 
especially liable to serious injury. <A great 
many people have heart-trouble who do not 
know it. There is, therefore, only one safe 
rule: avoid all headache-powders. 


PIE-CRUST AND PUBLICITY 

_ I have been working to perfect a flaky pie-crust 
for the past few years and think I have one that wil] 
please most every one. It costs about two cents 
more per crust than the home-made article, but it js 
a great time-saver. Is it necessary to put on the 
label the ingredients? W. R. O., New York. 

In so far as the Federal law is concerned, you 
are not required to place the name of the ingre- 
dients upon the label unless the product con- 
tains alcohol and certain other habit-forming 
drugs. As far as foods are concerned, no state- 
ment of ingredients is required. Some of the 
state laws require the ingredients of a com- 
pounded article. Upon the whole, I think it 
is advisable to place a statement of this kind 
on the label for the information of those who 
buy. The only reason that people do not do 
it, as a rule, is because they do not like to give 
away the secret of their trade. Secrecy, how- 
ever, in food products is not commendable. 


CHANGING THE NAME BUT THE SAME DOG 


_ I am an asthma sufferer and have found relief so 
far in one remedy only. This is a powder which is 
ignited, the fumes being drawn into the throat and 
lungs. -This remedy used to be known as ‘‘ Asthma 
Cure,”’ but now it is called ‘‘Asthma Dor.”’ Does it 
contain opium or drugs leading to a drug habit? 


1. C. L., New York. 

Probably the change of name has been due 
to some regard for the provisions of the food 
and drugs act. This so-called remedy was 
described in the report of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station some time ago and does 
not contain cocain or morphin. It is not 
probable that it contains any drug that would 
form a habit. The highest medical and thera- 
peutic authorities in the world have devoted 
themselves to the study of asthma, and not 
one of them has evolved any permanent relief 
or cure therefor. I have no desire to interfere 
with your own judgment in the matter. If 
vou feel that you have been benefited by this 
“remedy,” and want to go ahead taking it, you 
do so on your own responsibility. You have 
asked me my opinion: I would take no stock 
in a so-called cure for an affliction that has 
baffled the best medical scientists; while it may 
not do you any harm, the chances are it will 
not do you—or your pocketbook—any good. 


CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES IN DEFEAT OF 
PROHIBITION 

reduction of the alcoholic content 

id a consequent standardization 
ver alcoholic basis, say 3 percent. 
to the reclamation of beer as a true 
rage, and the rehabilitation of the 
in all the territory of the United 
integral and necessary factor in our 

R. W., Illinois. 


Up to within the last five years, I have 
always believed that the cause of prohibition 
should be turned into a temperance movement 
instead. In this temperance movement, I 
looked to see the exclusion of distilled liquors 
and the standardization of fermented liquors 
to as low an alcoholic content as could be 
secured. It would be easy with our modern 
knowledge of pasteurization and sterilization 
to make a palatable beer with not to exceed 
two percent of alcohol. When my efforts to 
secure purity of fermented and distilled liquors 
were negatived by executive action, I realized 
that no such proposition as that I have out- 
lined above would meet. with favor. My 
conviction in this matter is accentuated by the 
fact that the last Congress passed a law legal- 
izing adulterated wine and _ permitting the 
addition of sugar to grape-juice and fortifica- 
tion of sweetened wines so as to produce a 
beverage which in my opinion is highly intox1- 
cating and injurious to health. I have, there- 
fore, abandoned my temperance propaganda 
and have come out squarely for prohibition ol 
a nation-wide character. 


Would not the 
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A SAVORY BREAKFAST MEAT 


Remove Libby's Vienna Sausage 
from the package; put in oven to 
brown. Baking the sausage brings 
4 out all its fine flavor and seasoning 
—even more than does frying. Serve 
' piping hot with apples fried in but- 
| ter, and crisp potatoes. A delicious 
j yet really cheap breakfast meat. 
Try it tomorrow. 
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own way to serve their most 
popular foods 


You, as housewife and mother, have your ideal of 
cooking. You want your dishes to be so appetizing 
they make your husband and children greedy! 


For over fifty years our ideals have been the same as 
yours. For over fifty years our white-hatted chefs, each 
one high in his profession, have applied their skill to 
developing to the full the natural flavor of each food 
we prepare. 


Now we want you to get an even greater benefit from 
these delicious flavors, so we are printing in Good 
Housekeeping tested recipes which our chefs suggest 
for preparing our foods. The same experienced skill 
which developed the original flavor, will now help 


186 Wel 


AN AMAZINGLY INEXPENSIVE SUPPER 


Serve Libby's Chili Con Carne with rice— 
and you have a complete meal. he beans, 
meat and rich, well-seasoned sauce, heated in 
the package and poured over hot, dry boiled 
nice, give you meat, vegetables and condiments 
in one. You will want to serve with it only 
bread, tea and a very light dessert. Anyone 
who has tasted it will tell you how unusually 
delicious it is, 


FOUR FREE BOOKLETS 
On request,we shall gladly send vou any of the 
following books. Senda postal for themtoday! 
1. A Trip Through Libby's White Enamel 
Kitchens—fully illustrated. 

2. How to Use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

3. Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus. 

4. How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Libby, M‘Neill « Libby 
186 Welfare Building, Chicago 
If you live in Canada, address 


ty. MSNeill.& Libby of Canada, Ltd. 


are Building, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 






you make these foods into dishes which your family 
will want two and three times a week. 


Begin now to add our immaculate, white-tiled kitch- 
ens to your home. For every food there is a depart- 
ment presided over by a chef who has made a life 
study of that particular food. He has studied its flavor 
through every stage until you place it on your table. 
Let him serve your husband and children! 


Try these recipes and look for more. Let them 
help solve your daily problem of meal-planning—help 
you prepare the dishes you have always wanted for 
your family. 





LIBBY'S ASPARAGUS HOLLANDAISE 


Are you serving this wonderful vegetable 
two or three times a week? Only then do you 
really begin to appreciate asparagus and the 
many delicious ways to eat it. A favorite way is 
to heat it in its own liquor in the package; then 
remove the stalks and arrange flat on slices of 
toast. Pour a hot Hollandaise sauce over it. 


GIVE HIM THIS INSTEAD OF PIE 


Line patty pans with puff paste, rolled about 
a quarter of an inch thick. Paint these paste cups 
with a lightly beaten egg. Bake five minutes. 
Then drop into each a big, luscious Libby Peach. 
Powder with sugar, and replace in the oven long 
enough to glaze. Delicious, hot or cold. At once 
our family will notice the remarkable flavor of 

ibby’s California Peaches. 
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fin al word 
—Mandel’s Magazine 


for Spring is ready 


Send for your free copy. Direct from 
State Street’s distinctive store of style 
comes this book of style information. It 
shows the pretty things to wear you so desire. 


4 


nwomens wear 


4 


—Styles are entirely 
different. Late word 
from overseas brings new 
fashion suggestions not found 
in Spring catalogs printed last 
fall. Critical metropolitan 
shoppers will wear these late 
creations. Surely you, too, 
want whatis new and 
modish, direct from fash- 
ion’s thorofare. 


For girls 
and Misses 


Distinct departments de- 
voted especially to fash- 
ions for Misses and girls, 
give also many useful 
hints to matrons who 
demand models possess- 
ing youth and grace. 


Children 


The things the wee 

tots wear must be 

stylish, too. You 

may be sure of their 

siylishness, long - 

wearing quality and 

moderate cost, when you 

purchase from Mandel’s 

Magazine. 

ICTURED above, a taffetine petticoat in | 

novelty floral design, rose or blue. The 
bottom is finished in three small, effective 

ruffles. Uncommon value at our price. Lengths, 

36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 

Order No. WG18, 

price, prepaid 


S d Tell us now—today—to forward your 
en copy of Mandel’s Magazine. Remem- 
ber, it offers correct style information 

NOW difficult to secure in any other way; 
itis more than a catalog or price list. It offers 
garments of accepted, metropolitan design and from 
the store where you do not pay more because of 
style. Everything is plainly described and faith- 
fully illustrated; many garments are shown in color. 


Mandel Brothers 


Department G. Chicago 
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Comfortable Lights 


” 


“Here a little, there a little 
is the cardinal demand ofthe 
lighting-expert; wall-sconces 
are a good means to this end 


conversation, it is by no 
means a_ well-lighted room 
for ordinary every-day living. 
So let our kitchens and our 
bathrooms and butlers’ pan- 
tries glory in their shadow- 
less, pitiless brightness, but 
let us see that the living- 
rooms of our houses are 
made restful places to come 
home to. This they can only 
be when we have worked out 
a scheme of soft, low-power, 
general illumination supple- 
mented by direct lights to 
bring out certain features of 
interest, as where wall-brack- 
ets throw into sharp relief a 


“Old thingsare loveliest” as 
shown by this adaptation of 
anoldcandle-lamp now used 
in the Colony Club, N. Y. 





(Continued from page 47) 
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Because of its wide flare the 
shade above will illumine a 
large area. While especially 
adaptable for a small desk, it 
would be equally desirable 
for shading the drop-light 
above milady’s dressing-table 


g 


Charming are the fixtures 
finished in colors to suit the 
special decorationsofaroom, 
as in both examples above 


fine picture; or the supple- 
mentary lights may be fo- 
cused over one or more work- 
ing-centers in a room, as, for 
instance, a lamp on the read- 
ing-table, the floor-standard 
by: the piano, or the pair of 
candle-lamps set one on each 
side of the music-rack. 

So, after all, we have no 
quarrel with those who would 
take up the lighting of a 
house first from the practical 
rather than from the artistic 
side, since in either event 
the intensity of illumination 
suilable for the use of a room 
will be the first consideration. 


The artistic lighting possible 
with gas is evidenced in the 
charming fixtures that here 
enhance a fine picture 
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Douce BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


A convertible sedan such 
as you would expect 
from Dodge Brothers. A 
pleasing combination of 
smartness and comfort. 
Designed and built com- 
plete in Dodge Brothers 
works. 





The price of the Sedan is $1185 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroi*) 


Dooce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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ie mentioning the Frantz ; 


Premier to your friends, you 
will find them enthusiastic. 


Either they possess one or 
know something good to say 
about it. 


There are a quarter million 
Frantz Premiers now in use. 


Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality! 


We have branches and dealers nearly every- SS 
where. Our price is modest—time payments . ‘ = 
if desired. Booklet on request. : aii 


The F rantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Pren um Cleaner Co., Ltd., 28 Adelai ‘te St. East, Forte, Catenin, Coals 
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Comfortable Lights 


For example, in the average hall of the average 
home a simple lantern-type of fixture hung 
from the ceiling so that it lights the stairs and 
softly illumines the passageway 1s ample if 
supplemented by bracket-lights on either side 
of the mirror, or a good lamp on the table 
underneath—and this plan is artistically 
good. og ; 
Or. if we take.the bedroom for illustration, 
why should there be any brilliant lighting in 
this room, which above all else should be con- 
ducive to rest? How often has the poor unfor- 
tunate guest wished that she might gather 
up all the unnecessary brightness of general 
illumination in the bedroom allotted her and 
concentrate it in the two or three places where 
it is sorely needed—a strong light over the 
dressers and a sensible lamp on the bedside 
table. Incidentally, the most practical dresser 
lights are likewise the most decorative—the 
one plan of having the light suspended from 
either a simple chain or a “ goose-neck”’ fixture 
above the bureau with the light falling from 
under apretty silk or chintz shade; the other 
plan where two tall candle-lamps attached 
to a dressing-table are screened so that the 
full strength of the light is thrown against the 
toilet-glass. 

Again, from an economical as well as from 
an esthetic viewpoint, one should work out 
for most rooms a lighting-scheme that provides 
for both a maximum and a minimum illumina- 
tion according to the specific needs of the 
hour; as witness the complex requirements of 
the living-room, where a flexible arrangement 
is especially important. This room in most 
cases is the library of the home; so, even as in 
public libraries, we must provide enough direct 
and well-shaded lights for reading and, to- 
gether with these, a soft, general illumination 
from side-wall fixtures as the kind of lighting 
most agreeable when persons gather informally 
there to converse. But there are still other 
times when this room may be thrown open for 
festivities, and then a brighter illumination 
must be available, either by means of a second 
and stronger circuit controlling the wall- 
brackets or by means of a ceiling-fixture, of 
which more will be said in a moment. For- 
tunately, with the great strides in late years 
made by gas in the race to keep up with 
electricity, there are very few kinds of fixtures 
today that may not be as well equipped for 
one illuminant as the other. 


The Choice of Light-Fixtures 

WHEN we come to the choice of exact types 

of fixtures, we must be governed by the 
size as well as by the use and decorations of a 
room, and especially by the height of its 
ceiling. This point seems not to be reckoned 
at all in the average home, where the low- 
hanging fixture, which belongs only to high- 
vaulted rooms, is almost as inevitable as the 
radiator in a wrong place. To begin with, the 
presence of any hanging fixture, good, bad, or 
indifferent in design, that dangles from the 
ceiling to within the line of vision at once 
dwarfs the apparent size of a small room, 
and in any room where the eye can never 
escape it, even when it is unlighted, it becomes a 
too obtrusive feature and hence artistically bad. 
Another thing to be avoided with the popular 
bowl type of fixture for semi-indirect lighting 
is letting the ceiling acquire an unnatural 
prominence from too great a flood of light. 
This makes it seem uncomfortably low, and, 
with shadows and coziness alike destroyed, a 
room that is thus too “evenly lighted” is apt 
to look distressingly colorless and “flat.” 

In the average home side-wall fixtures for 
general illumination and portable lamps for 
direct, strong light at points where it is needed 
is one satisfactot¥plan. The side-wall fixtures 
may be effectivelg-fitted with silk or parchment 
screens instead 6f full shades. Such screens 


merely hide the points of light and allow the 
full power of the fixture to be thrown against 
a light-colored wall and thence reflected back 
again into the room. Such a plan is a very 








One of the dozens 

ofinteresting 

waist designs you 

can get from Sh 

weizer, This is 

made from ba- 
tiste. 


For the dearest 


For the great occasion what 
child’s dress that 


could be lovelier than this 


embroidered flowered organ- X ever was, take this 

dy Schweizer robe. = Schweizer robe and 

x ers ; make up into the bit 

: — ee) a of batiste daintiness 
Write today for °””” 


actual embroidered samples 


Embroidered robes and waist patterns direct from Switzerland 


wheat, Roumanian cross-stitch, fine open-work de- 
signs, circles, dots, military designs, etc. More than 
a hundred color combinations—lovely French blues, 
pinks, peacock. lavender, rosel 

This package of samples also shows you eighty 
new original ways to make up embroidered dresses 
and waists. 


Send for this big package of eighty 
actual embroidered samples cut from 
embroidered robes and waists just ar- 
rived from Europe! They show the ac- 


tual fabric, the actual embroidery and the 
Schweizer robes are worn by the best 


very colors. Pasted on eighty 
fashion drawings showing new 
ways to make up embroidered 
patterns. Write today! 


Schweizer each season im- 
ports from Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, embroidered robes to 
make up into gowns, waists 
and children’s dresses. They; 
are originated by Schweizer 
and exclusively controlled by him. 
These he sells only by mail direct to 


you. In order to show what his embroid- 
ered patterns are like, Schweizer cuts 


a sample from each robe, pastes them on fashion 
sheets and mails the whole collection out for 10c 


to cover packing and postage. 


The fabrics and designs used 


Every material fashionable this Spring — batiste, 
voile, velourette, linen, chiffon, Georgette crepe, 
stik. Embroidered in lilacs, violets, roses, cherries, 





Irs. Beilsten 
$2,000 sales each season 


gowned women in America, by the Royal 
and aristocratic families of Europe. 

Kitty Gordon, who is the Honorable 
Mrs. Beresford, says: ‘“Lovelier things 
than Schweizer’s Imported Embroidered 
Robes I cannot imagine. They are 
simply ravishing!’’ 


Prices $1 up to $29 


Such low prices are possible because 
these robes are made in our own exten- 
sive workrooms in Switzerland, where 
labor is so cheap, then sold direct toyou. 

All Schweizer embroideries are un- 
made—ample material to make up any 
style. Orders are delivered free and if 
you are not delighted, you may return the material, 
and we will refund your money. 


Send 10c now for your samples 


We give youthe samples and fashion sheets! All 
we ask you to dois to send 10c to cover postage and 
packing and this big package of samples will be 
sent you. 


A new way to make money 


Do you want to know a new and easy way to make 
money? Represent our firm in your own town 
Large Commissions! 


genial work! Quick orders! 


The sales of Mrs. L. L. Beilstein, of Pennsylvania, 
““T am particu- 


amount to $2.000 a season. She says: 





Con- 


larly enthusiastic about selling your goods, as 1 have 
found your line such a ready seller. The money I have 


earned has enabled me to purchase quite a few luxur- 
ies tor my home.”’ 

You can do just as well your first season, 
for terms. 


Write 


SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, Inc. 


Dept. G—417 West 31st Street 





New York City 


In using advertisements see page 10 
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Se leak trom the 
chary ot a Cake of Soap 


( Being a days adventure with Packers’ ) 


"THEY started me early this morn- 

ing, shampooing tiny Ethel. 
Naturally! Regular shampooing 
with me means healthy, beautiful 
hair in after years. Little Ethel will 
thank her mother then. Thousands 
of little Ethels have. 


’M in demand. Sixteen-year-old 
Elizabeth’s using me—and you 
can’t see her hair for the foam she’s 
raised! Mother knows that particu- 
lar care now will help Elizabeth’shair 
safely through a critical time—and 
make it silkier and softer, too. If 
all mothers only knew. 


MOTHER says, “‘Time for my 

own shampoo now.” So she 
changes part of me into a beautiful, 
refreshing lather. She rubs it in. 
Afterwards she smiles when she sees 
the pretty lights I’ve brought to her 
hair—and the fluffiness and softness, 
too! Why not? 


FATHER'S home from a dusty 
train and makes a dash for the 
bath-tub—and me. Father says 
I’m too good to be used for sham- 
pooing only; he likes me, too, as a 
bathing soap—for use all over. 








A little thinner is Packer’s Tar Soap at the day’s end. 
But it’s conscious of a good day’s work well done. 
All that it asks is that you rub its pleasant, pure 
pine-tar lather in well ’round the roots. Hair 
and scalp will respond, never fear. Thousands 
have proved this for over forty years. Send toc 
for sample half-cake. 


Write for our Manual, ‘“‘The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages of practical information, free on request. 


*PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—cleanses the hair and scalp delightfully. 
Delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle, roc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86 E, 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Comfortable Lights 


practical means of illumination as well ag a 
beautiful one. 

This brings up another point to be taken 
into account when we plan a lighting-scheme: 
and that is what part the wall-coverings and 
the color-scheme of a room shall play in jt. 
For, having decided how much intensity of 
light should be required in a roon, it is surely 
important to consider how much of that which 
is provided will go to waste because of the 
colors of the room’s decorations. Often we 
hear the protest that side-wall fixtures can 
not be afforded because they are more or less 
an extravagance. At least in the matter of 
initial expense none can deny that they are, 
yet with proper thought given to wall-papers 
and hangings the consumption of light can in 
many cases be so reduced as to offset this 
excessive first cost. Only the wealthy can 
properly afford a room with dark green, red, 
blue, or “rich brown” walls, yet by that 
acknowledged perversity of human nature we 
generally find these light-absorbing colors in 
the homes of the poor. On the other hand, 
those yellow tones that fairly radiate light, 
together with cream, buff, and all the neutral 
tones that the decorator finds so agreeable for 
backgrounds, may be counted as economical 
and efficient factors in the lighting of any room. 


Where a Ceiling Fixture is Not Tabu 
Bet to return to that “white elephant” of 
many lighting-schemes, the ceiling-fixture; 
there are various types, attractive because 
inconspicuous, that may be placed close up to 


| the ceiling so as not in any way to encumber 


a small room. In other words, their benefits 


| may be felt when desired, but their presence 
| will scarcely be noticed unless one looks to 

find them. Such, for example, are the shallow 
| bowl-shaped fixtures so much in vogue for 
| bedrooms that fit like a cap over the ceiling 
| outlet where electricity is used, concealing the 
| light-filaments inside of the creamy-tinted 
| glass. Also in this class, though more decora- 


tive, are the cluster-lights in a flat type of 


| ornamental metal fixture which also is fastened 


flush with the ceiling, so that if round and 
frosted bulbs are used, they may be left ex- 


| posed. Then there are also many possibili- 


ties for home illumination in indirect and 


| semi-indirect lighting systems. And there are 
| excellent designs for both electricity and gas 


that drop four lights just a little way below 


| the flat ceiling plate; and, too, those charms 


ing fixtures that hide their lamps in a shower 
of prisms, letting the lights fall just a trifle 
lower down. 

When we come to the dining-room, where 
more often than elsewhere a ceiling-fixture is 
thought necessary—well, if the men of the 


| family insist upon a brightly lighted table, the 


best concession is the slender chain from which 
depends a cluster of small lights in candle 
form, either individually shaded or brought 
under one large silk shade that leaves the 
candle-sockets exposed to the view of the 
diners while hiding the points of light. But, 
as all the feminine world knows, nothing is so 
charming or so refined as real candle-light on 
the table, with low-power side-lights for general 
illumination of the room. And for the woman 
who yearns for this luxury of candle-light, 
while her less artistic family clamors for 
stronger light, a good compromise is the can- 
dlestick fitted with a miniature oil-lamp at 
the tip, which of course can not be seen be- 
neath the candle-shade. 

And there is still another alternative for 
living-rooms where the need of some means 0 
ceiling-illumination is felt, and that is the 


| installation of an inverted reflector in a large 
| table-lamp. From ordinary positions in the 


room this can not, of course, be seen beneath 
the shade of the lamp, but by pulling the 
switch that controls the reflector enough light 


' can be directed upward to throw a soft glow 


over the whole ceiling of a smail interior, while 
at the same time enough light falls downward 
to make the reading-table, as it should be, the 
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Model No. 31A 303 
“When You Come Home”’ 
This friendly little model carries 

a note of happy welcome which 

makes it a pleasant picture to the 

home-coming ones. Made of fluffy 
silk tulle in delicate tints, it is 
very homey and sweet for young 
girl-figures on the threshold of life. 

When the warm summer days are 

here, “When You Come Home” 

will be quite as charming out un- 
der the blue sky as it is now in the 
cozy firelight of a winter's night. 

Price $37.50 




















Your Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Please bear in mind that the 
arrangement I have with Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. carries with it 
the assurance of their absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction to you. 
If you buy one of my models and 
it does not suit you in every par- 
ticular, you may send it back for 
exchange to their Chicago office, 
or it may be returned and your 
money will be refunded without 
question. 

























ANNOUNCING THE SPRING AND SUMMER PORTFOLIO 
OF LADY DUFF-GORDON’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


With New Departments of Corsets, Millinery, 


ADY DUFF-GORDON’S plan to design clothes for all 

_4 the women of America has met with the generous 
measure of success which it so richly deserved. American 
women have quickly estimated the value of having these 
beautiful, clever, original designs of Lady Duff-Gordon’s 
within reach of a moderate clothes-allowance, and from every 
state in the Union they have written us of their appreciation. 

Now these enthusiastic women are writing to know when 
the Spring and Summer Portfolio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s 
designs will be published. 

We have the pleasure to announce that it will be ready for 
mailing about the first of March. And to every woman who 
has enjoyed her copy of the first Portfolio we want to say in 
all sincerity—reserve your copy of the Spring and Summer 
Portfolio, because we know you will be sorry to miss it or 
even to have it delayed. Itis planned to be the most artistic 
and beautiful and helpful book of styles ever published in 
the fashion world, 

In addition to Street Dresses and A fternocn Dresses, Evening 
Crowns and Tailored Suits, the new Portfolio will include Corsets, 
Millinery, Separate Waists and Separate Skirts in original Lady 
Duff-Gordon designs. No item will be priced above $45. 

The women who are already enjoying one or more of 
Lady Duff-Gordon’s dresses or suits will be the first to 
appreciate the additional satisfaction of having all the ac- 
cessories of her designing as well. It means a perfect, 
complete costume. 








Separate Waists and Separate Skirts 


xt soars 


In the new Portfolio some of these lovely summery things 
will be reproduced in exact colors. All of them will be 
pictured on living models so you can know how they look 
when being worn. The new departments will tell just what 
kind of a hat looks best with the costume you select ; what 
blouse should be worn with your new suit ; what corset is 
best suited to your type of figure. Lady Duff-Gordon, with 
her remarkable instinct for dress and her wonderful under- 
standing of a woman’s needs, has solved the clothes proolems 
which trouble women most. In her new Spring and Summer 
Portfolio she has given the answer to hundreds of questions 
which have been asked over and over in letters written to her 
since her plan for American women was announced. 

Women who sincerely want to be well dressed, women who 
want to be sure that all the details of their costumes are cor- 
rect, women who have any misgivings about their own judg- 
ment, their own taste in clothes—will all find in the new 
Portfolio the key to the whole situation. Lady Duff-Gordon 
is one of the greatest fashion creators the world has ever 
known or ever will know. There is no better guide for the 
woman who would be sure of her personal appearance. 


Reserve your copy of the Spring and Summer Portfolio 
with the coupon attached below for that purpose. Fill it 
in carefully and mail it to the Chicago office of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Then you will be certain of receiving your 
copy soon after the first of March. First copies will be 
mailed in the order of the reservations received. 
























































ets ‘em Up---These 
Winter Mornings 


T’S Supreme Bacon—-sizzling, fragrant, appetizing! The little-uns need no second 
breakfast call. And bacon is a needed winter food for youngsters. You keep the 
home warm and cozy to protect them from the cold. Why not keep their bodies 

glowing with this energy fuel that makes rugged and enduring strength ? 


Supreme Breakfast Bacon. 


is the food of foods for little folk. It has the “heat units” 
good bacon should have—the fine digestibility. It is Morris- fi ~ale TL 
cured. That means quality. It passes the Morris Supreme : (a 
Test. That means uniform flavor and fineness—just the right . Goce 
proportion of lean and fat. Tender, mouth-melting, satisfy- F 

ing Morris Supreme Bacon or 

Supreme Ham-—served with 

gum >upreme Eggs. That’s SOME 
breakfast ! 


Write for new Morris Cook Book—‘‘The 


Supreme Test’’—a wealth of recipes for 


TESTED 
FOODS 
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Comfortable Lights 


focus of the room. This is, moreover, a device 
that can be installed in practically any large 
lamp having an open-top, Empire style of 
shade, whether gas or electricity be the 
medium used. With certain new electric 
lamps it is possible to have not only direct 
and semi-indirect lighting independent of each 
other. but to control the quantity as well as 
the kind of light. 


The Vital Question of Shades 
WHILE the high-power gas-lamp gives a 

somewhat softer and mellower light than 
that from electric bulbs, we must in any event 
depend upon our lamp-shades today to reduce 
the hard brilliancy of our illuminants to some- 
thing more like the yellow glow from the old 
oil fame. For nothing has as yet been devised 
that is so restful to the eyes as a good old- 
fashioned student-lamp, which, like a true 
aristocrat, though out of style makes itself at 
home amid any surroundings even today. 
Lamp-shades must first, of course, be of a 
color to harmonize with the scheme of a room, 
or else to strike the telling note of contrast, 
but if the shade itself is not of yellow, ecru, 
or some kindred sunlight tone, then the lining 
must supply the yellow tinge if we would have 
a restful lamp by which to read. Rose-colored 
shades throw the most becoming light on 
persons sitting near them, and boudoir and 
drawing-room lamp-shades and those for the 
dining-table candles are often lined with rose 
on that account. But even a cold blue shade, 
if one is necessary in the color-scheme, or a 
black-ground or dark-colored shade, can be 
made to give out a soft, pleasing reflection if 
lined with an orange-toned or bright yellow 
silk. Opal, ivory-shaded, and amber-tinted 
glass are other expedients when the light- 
fixture calls for a glass shade, and even amber- 
tinted gas mantles or electric bulbs coated 
with orange shellac may be used in some 
instances to soften our lights. 

Another point to keep in mind—for this 
matter of properly shading a lamp or light- 
source is of first importance—is that the wider 
the spread of the shade at the bottom the 
greater the area over which light will be dif- 
fused. Most important of all is it to see that 
the shade is of sufficient depth to shield the 
eyes of one near or under the lamp from the 
light-source, or that the fringe of a shallow 
shade is deep enough and thick enough to serve 
as an effective screen. Another expedient is to 
stretch a piece of silk across the lower opening 
of the shade to conceal the filaments of light. 


As for the lamp-base, practically any decora- | 
tive vase may be converted into a lamp by | 
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For the woman at the switch- 
board, for man or woman in 
all employments that call for 
sustained mental alertness and 
physical endurance, for all 
work that pulls tensely on tired 
nerves 


“Shredded 





artistic mounting, and if the opening at the | 


top be large enough, it can as well be fitted for 


an oil basin “as for electricity or gas. As a | 


general thing the ‘‘ pottery lamp” can be made 


more decorative than any other style, but the | 


carved and gilded polychrome wood standards 
of Italian design are always in demand. 
Chinese porcelains, old or new, are prime 
favorites for mounting as lamps, too, but very 
beautiful effects can be gained also by coloring 
a piece of white domestic porcelain in the tone 
that dominates the scheme of a room. 

Finally, in developing your lighting-schemes 
do not forget “how far that little candle 
throws its light.” A pair of candlesticks 
wherever we would call special attention to 
some object of art—one of the decorative 
objects that always enhances rather than 
detrac ts from the beauty of some other, a 
pair of the old wrought-metal candle-clusters 
set one on each side of a doorway, or 
by the hearth as on page 47, quaint brass 
candle-sconces ffanking a mirror, or placed at 
intervals on the walls where no side-lights have 


been provided Se are the finishing-touches | 
1 


in your scheme*0f ghting that will lend dis- 


tinction and refinement, and if now and then 
you will see that your candles are trimmed and 
burning, you will give to your modern efficient 
home a welcome reminder of the quieter charm 
of bygone days. 





Wheat 


is the ideal food because it supplies the 
greatest amount of nutriment with the least 
tax on the digestion. For breakfast eat it 
with hot milk or cream. For luncheon eat 
it with baked apple, sliced bananas or other 
fruits. It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. 
A deliciously nourishing meal for a few cents. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


In using advertisements see page 10 79 








Rubber Footwear 
Hotds up Colds 


UBBER footwear is the “Stop! Look! Listen!” pre- 
ventive to the possible cold. It insulates the foot, 
keeping out cold and moisture, both of which are fre- 
quent causes of “snuffies.” Many a cold in the head 
has traveled all the way up from “cold feet!” 


But rubber footwear may be good, bad or indifferent— 
and only an expert can tell, by observation alone, which 
is which. So the leading makers put their brands on all 
their products to protect you. Almost from the very 
beginning of the rubber industry, these trade-marks 
have pointed the way to rubber footwear of supreme 
quality, style, fit and workmanship. 


Seventy-four years of successful manufacturing 
and the experience of forty-seven great factories 
are back of every pair of rubber shoes, overshoes, 
arctics, boots, etc., produced by the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The App/e-Tree 


(Continued from page 17) 


“What, then?” 

“Yu can goo away from yere. Us don’ 
want yu.” L 

Ashurst’s face, never too humble, assumed 
its most lordly look. “Very good of you, but 
do you know, I prefer the others should speak 
for themselves.” Ae 

The youth moved a pace or two nearer, and 
the scent of his honest heat afflicted Ashurst’s 
nostrils. ‘What d’yu stay yere for?” 

“Because it pleases me.” 

“’Twon’t please yu when I’ve bashed yure 
’ead in!” 

“Indeed! When would you like to begin 
that?” 

Joe answered only with the loudness of his 
breathing, but his eyes looked like those of a 
young and angry bull. Then a sort of spasm 
seemed to convulse his face. ‘Megan don’ 
want yu.” 


RUSH of jealousy, of contempt and anger 
with this thick, loud-breathing rustic, got 


the better of Ashurst’s self-possession; he’ 


jumped up and pushed back his chair. 

“You can go to the devil!” uz 

And as he said those simple words, he saw 
Megan in the doorway with a tiny brown 
spaniel puppy in her arms. She came up to him 
quickly. ’ 

““Tts eyes are blue!” she said. } 

Joe turned away; the back of his neck was 
literally crimson. 

Ashurst put his finger to the mouth of the 
tiny brown bull-frog of a creature in her arms. 
How cozy it looked against her! ‘“Tt’s fond of 
you already. Ah! Megan, everything is fond 
of vou.” 

“What was Joe saying to you, please?” 

“Telling me to go away, because you don’t 
want me here.” 

She stamped her foot; then looked up at 
Ashurst. At that adoring look he felt his nerves 
quiver, just as if he had seen a moth scorching 
its wings. 

“Tonight!” he said. ‘“ Don’t forget!” 

“No.” And smothering her face against the 
puppy’s little fat brown body, she slipped back 
into the house. 

Ashurst wandered down the lane; at the 
gate of the wild meadow he came on the lame 
man and his dog. 

“Beautiful day, Jim!” 

“Ah! Tes brave weather for the grass. The 
ashes be later than th’ oaks this year. ‘When 
th’ oak before th’ ash—!’” 

Ashurst said idly, ‘‘ Where were you standing 
when you saw the gipsy bogle,'Jim?”: . 

“Tt might be under that big apple-tree, as 
you might say.” he 

“And you really do think it was there?” 

The lame man answered cautiously: «.“I 
shouldn’ like to say rightly that it was there. 
’Twas in my mind as ’twas there.” 

‘What do you make to it?” 

The lame man lowered his voice. “They du 
zay old master, Mist’ Narracombe, come 0’ 
gipsy stock. But that’s tellin’. They’m a 
wonderful people, yu know, for claimin’- their 


| own. Maybe they knu ’e was goin’, an’ zent 
| this feller along for company. That’s what 
I’ve a-thought about it.” 


“What was he like?” ' 

“FE ’ad ’air all over ‘is face; an’ goin’ like 
this, he was, zame as if ’e ’ad a viddle.. They 
zay there’s no such thing as bogles, but Ive 


| a-zeen the ‘air on this dog standin’ up of a dark 


naight, when I couldn’ zee nothin’ meself.’ 
“Was there a moon?” ; 
“Yeas; very near full, but ’twas on’y just 
risen; gold-like be-ind them trees.” a 
“ And do you think a ghost means trouble?’ 
The lame man pushed his hat up; his 
aspiring eyes looked at Ashurst more earnestly 
than ever. “Tes not for me to zay that—but 
’tes they bein’ so unrestin’-like. There’s things 
us don’ understand, that’s zartin’ for zure. 
There’s people that zees things, tu, an’ others 
that don’ never zee nothin’. Now, our Joe— 
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AM through with experimenting now. 


I always come back to Pears’. 


Pears’ is standard in our house now. 


Occasionally I have been persuaded to 
try other toilet soaps when I read of their wonderful claims, but, disappointed, 


Whenever 


the supply happens to run low I immediately get another dozen.” 


That is the oft-told story of the 
person who has once known the 
satisfaction of using Pears’. The 
leadership of this century-old 
soap didn’t ‘‘just happen.’’ Pears’ 
leads because it has all that care, 
skill and time can put into a toilet 
soap to make it perfect. 


Let us tell you some of the 
things that make Pears’ Soap so 
different. 


Aged a Year 


First of all, Pears’ is made of 
the purest materials blended with 
all the soap-making wisdom of the 
largest manufacturers of high- 
grade toilet soaps inthe world. 
Then every cake is put away to 
age a full year before it is offered 
for sale. The year-aging rule is 
never broken. Thus, every drop 
of moisture is lost and your cake 
of Pears’ comes to you 100% 
soap. Compared with ordinary 
moisture-laden soaps, Pears’ is 

not only most efficient 
but most economical. 


For Baby—For You 


The tender skin of the baby wel- 
comes the soft cleansing touch of 
Pears’. Your complexion will look 
fresher and younger if you give 
it the daily benefit of a Pears’ bath. 


Why don’t you standardize your 
soap buying? Your dealer has 
Pears’, of course. Pears’ (un- 
scented) is 15¢c a cake; box of one 
dozen, $1.50. Its only odor is the 
refreshing fragrance of the choice 
oils of which it is made. Pears’ 
Glycerine Soap (scented) is 20c a 
cake; box of three cakes, 51 cents. 


Begin with Pears’ today—or are YOU coming back? 


Four cents in stamps brings you a Testing Cake 


of unscented Pears’. 
Walter Janvier, U. S. Agent, 419 Canal Street, Liew York 


ears Soap 


In using advertisements see page 10 
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The Simple Life as the Squaw Knew It 


It was a life full of drudgery, but even so, it was far healthier than the 
artificial, sedentary lives which most women lead today. 

Among the most dangerous by-products of civilization are the digestive 
disorders, to which women are especially subject. It is estimated that 
nine out of ten women in this country suffer from periodic or chronic 
constipation. 


Exercise, a careful diet of coarse foods—that’s the way to get rid of 
constipation. Meanwhile, don’t drug your system with habit-forming 
laxatives and cathartics. 


Nujol, used as an intestinal lubricant, will relieve constipation safely and 

effectively. It is not a drug, a purge or a bowel stimulant, consequently, 3 
doesn’t form a habit. Nujol acts in effect as an internal lubricant, os pat 
preventing the contents of the intestines from becoming hard, and so tone a. fe 
helping to restore normal conditions. thinking 
Because of its purity and the mildness of its action, Nujol is particularly valuable 

for relieving constipation in nursing mothers and in young children. 


Nujol is bottled at the refinery, and is sold only in pint bottles bearing the name 
Nujol and the imprint of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Refuse 
substitutes, be sure that you get the genuine, 


* STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne y New Jersey 
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Send for booklet, ““THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.”* Write your name and address plainly below. watchin 
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The App/e-Tree 


yy might putt anything under ‘is eyes an’ 
ie'd never zee it; and them other boys, tu, 
they’m rattlin’ fellers. But yu take an’ putt 
our Megan where there’s suthin , she'll zee it, 
| an’ more tu, or I’m mistaken. ss 

“She’s sensitive, that’s why. 

“What's that?” toe 

“J mean, she feels everything.” — 

“Ah! She’m very lovin’-’earted.” : 

Ashurst, who felt color coming into his 
cheeks, held out his tobacco-pouch. “Have a 


fill, Jim?” 
«Thank ’ee, zurr. She’m one in an ’underd, 


I think.” 


“I expect so,” said Ashurst shortly, and 
folding up his pouch, walked on. 

“Lovin’-earted!” Yes! And what was he 
doing? What were his intentions—as they say 
—toward this loving-hearted girl? The thought 
dogged him, wandering through fields bright 
with buttercups, where the little red calves 
were feeding, and the swallows flying high. 
Yes, the oaks were before the ashes, brown- 
gold already; every tree in a different stage and 
hue. The cuckoos and a thousand birds were 
singing; the little streams were very bright. 
The ancients believed in a golden age, in 
the garden of the Hesperides! A queen wasp 
settled on his sleeve. Each queen wasp killed 
meant two thousand fewer wasps to thieve the 
apples that would grow from those blossoms in 
the orchard; but who, with love in his heart, 
could kill anything on a day like this? 

He entered a field where a young red bull 
was feeding. It seemed to Ashurst that he 
looked like Joe. But the young bull took no 
notice of this visitor, a little drunk himself, 
perhaps, on the singing and the glamour of the 
golden pasture under his short legs. Ashurst 
crossed out, unchallenged, to the hillside above 
the stream. From the top of that slope a tor 
mounted to its crown of rocks. The ground 
there’ was covered with a mist of bluebells, 
and.nearly a score of crab-apple-trees were in 
full bloom. He threw himself down on the 
grass. The change from the buttercup glory 
and oak-goldened glamour of the fields to this 
ethereal beauty under the gray tor filled him 
with a sort of wonder; nothing the same, save 
the sound of running water and the songs of the 
cuckoos. He lay there a long time, watching 
the sunlight wheel, till the crab-trees threw 
shadows over the bluebells, his only compan- 
ions a few wild bees. He was not quite sane, 
thinking of that morning’s kiss and of tonight 
under the apple-tree. In such a spot as this, 
fauns and dryads surely lived; nymphs, white 
as the crab-apple-blossom, retired within those 
trees; fauns, brown as the dead bracken, with 
pointed ears, lay in wait for them behind each 
boulder. 

He fell asleep. The cuckoos were still calling 
when he woke, there was the sound of running 
water, but the sun had couched behind the tor, 
the hillside was cool, and some rabbits had come 
out. “Tonight!” he thought. Just as from 
the earth everything was pushing up, unfolding 
under the soft insistent fingers of an unseen 
hand, so were his heart and senses being 
pushed, unfolded. He got up and broke off a 
spray from a crab-apple-tree. The buds were 
like Megan—shell-like, rose-pink, wild, and 
fresh; and so, too, the opening flowers, white, 
and wild, and touching. He put the spray into 
his coat. And all the rush of the spring within 

escaped in a triumphant sigh. 


VI 


Twas nearly eleven that night when Ashurst 

put down the pocket Odyssey that for 
half an hour he had held in his hands without 
teading, and slipped through the yard down 
tothe orchard. The moon had just risen, very 
golden, over the hill, and like a bright powerful 
Watching spirit peered through the bars of an 
ash-tree’s half-naked boughs. In among the 
apple-trees it was still dark, and he stood 
making sure of his direction, feeling the rough 


Sass with his feet. A black mass close behind | 





Wife: “If we must cut down expenses, why not drop your life insurance >” 


Husband: “Not much. That’s your insurance, not mine. I figure we can 
trim about all the other items so as to save at least $400 a year, and I'm going 
to take a hundred of that and buy another Postal Policy while I can get it. 
You and the kiddies may be glad some day.”’ 


Wife (thoughtfully): ‘I guess you're right at that, Jim.” 


Put life insurance in your family 
budget—and Acep it there 


The real husband always makes a liberal allowance for life 
insurance whether his wife wants him to or not, but the sensible 
woman does want him to when she considers it seriously. 


And whether times are hard or easy they both want the most 
protection possible for their money, and hundreds of them are 


therefore turning to the 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but issues its Policies direct. 
Agents’ renewal commissions and office expenses are thus saved 


and go to its policyholders. 


It is not alone the Company of Safety and Service but also of 
Saving, for policyholders receive, among other benefits, an 


Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


Annual 14 
Dividend of 2/0 


Besides this saving, the Company pays the 
usual contingent dividends each year, de- 
pending on earnings. It will pay you to 


Find Out How Much Your Can Save 


at your age on any standard form of Policy— 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, Joint- 
Life, or on a Monthly-Income Contract. 


The Postal issues all of the standard forms POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


as approved by the New York State Insurance 
Department, under which the Company op- 
erates. It is alsosubject to the United States 
Postal authorities. 

To get exact figures for yourage, simply fill |... 
out the Coupon and mail to-day—or write, 
mentioning GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Remember: No agent will be sent to visit 
you. The Postal Life employs no agents; re- | Occupation 
sultant commission-savings go to you because 
you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


s'rance particulars for my age. 


Address... 


Exact date of birth. 


In using advertisements see page 10 
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ONE-PIECE KITCHEN SINK 

HE is shown an electrically equipped Efficiency 
Kitchen with an accompanying floor plan. Note 

the convenient arrangement particularly the position of 

the ‘Standatd” One-piece, Double Drain Board White 

Enameled Sink. 

The modem Kitchen is not merely a room wherein the 





~~ 
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\/ EFFICIENCY KITCHEN 


/ EQUIPPED WITH A “Standard” 


“cooking is done” but is the “food laboratory” of the home. 
The preparation of food centers around the sink, therefore 
it is imperative to have a sink that is absolutely sanitary 
as well as serviceable to the highest point of efficiency. 


“Standard” Sinks are sanitary because they are made in 
one~piece, white enameled—no cracks or crevices to catch 


dirt; the beautiful enamel finish makes thorough cleansing 
possible. 


"Standatd” Sinks are serviceable because of their dura~ 
bility, size, adjustable height up to 56 inches, improved 
faucets that prevent pounding and other distinctive features. 


There is a size or design to meet your requirements exactly. 
The floor plan shows how well the largest sizecan be placed 


_ in a small kitchen if the kitchen is efficiently arranged. 


Wiite for special bulletin on “Efficiency Kitchens”. 
See your Plumber. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. L Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Standat'd’ Sinks are on display at any “Standard” Showroom 
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The App le-Tree 


him stirred with a heavy grunting sound 
three large pigs settled down again ane 
one another under the wail. He listened 
There was no wind, but the stream’s burbling 
whispering chuckle had gained twice its daw 
time strength. One bird, he could not mt 
what, cried “Pip—pip; pip—pip,” with es 
fect monotony; he could hear a night-j A 
spinning very far off, an owl hooting, jar 
Ashurst moved a step or two, and again 
halted, aware of a dim living whiteness all round 
his head. On the dark unstirring trees innu- 
merable flowers and budsall soft and blurred were 
being bewitched to life by the creeping moon. 
light. He had the oddest feeling of actual com. 
panionship, as if a million white moths OF spirits 
had floated in and settled between dark sky and 
darker ground, and were opening and shutting 
their wings, on a level with his eyes. : 





WN the bewildering, still, scentless beauty of 

that moment he almost lost memory of what 
it was that he had come for. The flying glamour 
that had clothed the earth all day had not gone 


| now that night had fallen, but only changed 


into this new form. He moved on through the 
thicket of stems and boughs covered with that 


| live powdering whiteness, till he reached 
| the big apple-tree. No mistaking that, even 





in the dark; nearly twice the height and size 
of any other, and leaning out toward the open 
meadow and the stream. Under its thick 


| branches he stood still again, to listen. The 


same sounds exactly, and a faint grunting from 
the sleepy pigs. He put his hands on the dry, 
almost warm tree-trunk, whose rough mossy 
surface gave forth a peaty scent at his touch. 

Would she come—would she? And among 
these quivering, haunted, moon-witched trees 
he was seized with doubts of everything! All 
was unearthly here, fit for no earthly lovers; 
fit only for god and goddess, faun and nymph— 
not for him and this little country girl. Would 
it not be almost a relief if she did not come? 
But all the time he was listening. And still 
that unknown bird went “‘ Pip—pip, pip—pip,” 
and there rose the busy chatter of the little 
trout stream, whereon the moon was flinging 
glances through the bars of her tree-prison. 

The blossom on a level with his eyes seemed 


| to grow more living every moment, seemed 


with its mysterious white beauty more and 
more a part of his suspense. He plucked a 
fragment and held it close—three blossoms. 
Sacrilege—to pluck fruit-tree blossoms; soft, 
sacred, young! Blossom—and throw it away! 


| Then, suddenly he heard the gate close, the 
| pigs stirring again and grunting; and leaning 
| against the trunk, he pressed his hands to its 


mossy sides behind him, and held his breath. 


| She might have been a spirit threading the 





trees, for all the noise she made! Then he saw 
her quite close—her dark form part of a little 
tree, her white face part of its blossom; 9 
still, and peering toward him. He whispered, 
“Megan!” and held out his hands. She ran 
forward, straight to his breast. 

When he felt her close against him, Ashurst 
knew to the full the sensations of chivalry and 


| passion. Because she was not of his world, 


because she was so simple and young and head- 
long, adoring and defenseless. how could he be 
other than her protector in the dark? Because 
she was all simple, loving nature and beauty, 
as much a part of this spring night as was the 
living blossom—how should he not take all 
that she would give him—how not fulfil the 
spring in her heart and his? And torn between 
these two emotions he clasped her close, al 
kissed her hair. How long they stood there 
without speaking he knew not. ‘The stream 
went on chattering, the owls hooting, the moon 
kept stealing up and growing whiter; the blos- 
soms all round them and above brightened 2 
suspense of living beauty. ; 

Their lips had sought each other’s, and thes 
did not speak. The moment speech began # 
would be unreal! Spring has no speech, nothing 
but rustling and whispering. Spring has 30 
much more than speech in its unfolding flower 
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The Meat 


of the lemon in slices or quarters makes hot tea more delicious 
and healthful. It is also an attractive garnish for meats, game 


and fish. 


The Juice 


of the lemon is an impor- 
tant ingredient in scores of 
dainty recipes. It is an 
excellent cleaner of pots 
and pans, glass, brass and 
silverware. Lemon juice 
and milk generously applied 
to ink stains on white goods 
will remove the stains com- 
pletely. And lemon juice 
whitens and softens the 
skin. 


The Rind 


Use the rind of the lemon 
in making sauces and lemon 
catsup to serve with fish. 
Try delicious candied lemon 
peel. Also use the grated 
rind in lemon pie. Many 
of the best recipes call for 
the use of lemon rind. 
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Economical 


Every Part of a Sunkist Lemon 
has Scores of Valuable Uses. 
Learn What Lemons Do—See 
What They Save 


We are issuing an interesting illus- 
trated booklet which tells how lemons 
lighten the labors of housekeeping and 
we are sending copies without charge 
to those who answer this announce- 
ment. The book contains recipes for 
charming lemon dishes as well as labor- 
saving ideas. 


Thousands of housewives, who have 
already received these booklets, now 
know new ways of short-cutting old 
methods and reducing household ex- 
pense. They have found lemons to 
be the most economical as well as the 
most useful fruit. 


Every housewife should learn all 
the facts about lemons. Just say, 
“send your book,” on a postal card, 
giving your name and address — also 
the name and address of your dealer. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Lemons are healthful. Sunkist lemons are 
juicy, tart and practically seedless. They are 
mechanically washed until bright and waxy 
and are sent to your dealer in clean, crisp 
tissue wrappers. 

Sunkist come in several different sizes at 
the same prices asked for ordinary lemons. 
Write today for the Sunkist lemon booklet. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Co-operative, Non-profit Organization of 8,000 Growers 


Los Angeles, California 


Even the 
Wrapper 


in which Sunkist Lemons 

are sold is valuable be- 

cause of the recipe 

printed thereon. Ask 

your dealer to send your 

Sunkist Lemons wrapped. 

The Sunkist wrapper is 

an assurance of receiving 

uniformly good lemons, , 
with clean, unbroken skins. Keep Sunkist lemons 
in the wrappers until you use them. 


In using advertisements see page 10 
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PURITY—STRENGTH 
FINE FLAVOR 


Sauer’s Pure Flavoring Extracts win first honors and 
grand prizes because of their genuine, full strength and 
fine flavor. 

For your protection ask your dealer for Sauer’s. 

They are made in Old Virginia in the Old Virginia 
way—always the same full strength. 

The Largest Selling Brand in the United States. 


PURE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Won The Highest and only Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition over all others for Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Also fifteen other highest awards and medals at previous Ameri- 
can and European Expositions. 


SAUER’S F. F. V. PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


ARE EXTRA STRENGTH 
Are made from the pure juice of choice, ripe fruit and finest grade vanilla beans by the original 
SAUER’S process, which brings out the full, natural flavor of each without artificial flavoring or 
coloring. 
The Sanitary Glass-stoppered Bottle preserves the full strength until used. 35¢ per bottle. 
If your regular dealer cannot supply you, we will send you the name of one who can or mail 
a bottle prepaid upon receipt of 35c, stamps or coin. 
SAUER’S PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS are made in 32 flavors, and sold in various 
sizes, as follows: 1oc, 20c, 25c, 35¢, 50c, and $1.00. 
/ Send a SAUER box front or label from bottle or one 2c stamp for a copy of the latest issue 
of TABLE TREATS. ‘Our booklet of good things to eat, and how to prepare them.” Con- 
® tains more than 100 Prize Winning recipes for making delicious cakes, pies, puddings, 
jellies, ices, candies, beverages, etc., many of them original and not found in ordi- 
nary cook books. Write for it now, while you think of it. 
| 


‘THE SUN-LIT HOME OF SAUER’S 
PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
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The App/e-Tree 


and leaves, and the coursing of its streams, and 
in its sweet restless seeking! And sometimes 
ing will come alive, and, like a mysterious 
ence, stand, encircling lovers with its arms, 
ing on them the fingers * py maior so 
anding lips to lips, they forget every- 
Sees but just > hes: While her heart beat 
inst him, and her lips quivered on his, 
Ashurst felt nothing but simple rapture; 
Destiny meant her for his arms, Love could not 
be flouted! But when their lips parted for 
breath, division began again at once. Only, 
jon now was so much the stronger, and he 
sighed, “Oh! Megan! Why did you come?” 
She looked up, hurt, amazed. “Sir, you 
asked me to.” 
“Don’t call me sir, my pretty sweet.” 
“What should I be callin’ you?” 
“Frank.” 
“T could not. Oh, no!” 


$499) 


with you—that’s all.” 
“6 Al!” 


So faint that he hardly heard, she whispered, | 


“J shall die if I can’t be with you.” 


Ashurst took a mighty breath. “Come and | 


99 


be with me, then! 

“Oh!” 

Intoxicated by the awe and rapture in that 
“Oh!” he went on, whispering: ‘We'll go to 
London. I'll show you the world. And I will 
take care of you, I promise, Megan. I won’t be 
a brute to you!”’ 

“Tf I can be with you—that is all.” 

He stroked her hair, and whispered on: 
“Tomorrow I’ll go to Torquay and get some 
money, and get you a dress and a hat, and 
then we'll go, we'll steal away. And when we 
get to London, we’ll be married.” 

He could feel her hair shiver with the shake 
of her head. “Oh, no! I could not. I’m not 
good enough for you.” 

Drunk on his own chivalry, Ashurst went on, 
murmuring: “It’s I who am not good enough 
for you. Oh! Megan, when did you begin to 
love me?” 

“When I saw you in the road, and you 
looked at me. The first night I loved you, but 
I never thought you would want me.” She 
slipped down suddenly to her knees, trying to 
kiss his feet. 

A shiver of horror went through Ashurst; he 
lifted her up bodily and held her fast—too 
upset to speak. 

She whispered, “ Why won’t you let me?” 

“Tt’s I who will kiss your feet!” 

“Oh, no!” Her smile brought tears into his 
eyes. The whiteness of her moonlit face so 
close to his, the faint pink of her opened lips, 
had the living unearthly beauty of the apple- 
blossoms. And then, suddenly, her eyes widened 
and stared past him painfully, she writhed out of 
his arms and whispered, “Look!” 


ASHURST saw nothing but the brightened 
stream, the furze faintly gilded, the beech- 

trees glistening, and behind them all the wide 
= of os moonlit hill. Behind him came her 
TO: thicner 67 TINY rle!?? 

ee The gipsy bogle! 

“There—by the stone—under the trees!” 

Exasperated, he leaped the stream, and 
strode toward the beech-clump. Prank of the 
moonlight! Nothing! In and out of the 
boulders and thorn-trees, muttering and 
cursing, yet with a kind of terror, he beat the 
meadow. Absurd! Silly! Then he went back 
to the apple-tree. But she was gone; he could 
hear a rustle, the grunting of the pigs, the 
sound of a gate closing. Instead of her, only 
this old apple-tree! He flung his arms round 
the trunk, what a substitute for her soft body, 
the rough moss against his face, what a 
substitute for her soft cheek; only the scent, 
as of the woods, a little the same! And above 
him, and around, the blossoms, more living, more 
moonlit than ever, seemed to glow and breathe. 

(To be continued) 


“That’s it, you see. Oh! what’s to come of | 





“T could not help lovin’ you. I want to be | 
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Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


Which Millions 
Have Adopted 


QA 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, the expert on foods, invented a way to 
explode food cells in grain. 


Each wheat or rice grain contains millions of food cells, which 
should be broken to digest. Cooking breaks but part of them. He 
wanted all the food cells broken, to make every atom feed. 


So he steam-exploded grains of wheat and rice. He puffed them 


to eight times normal size. Whole grains were thus made wholly 
digestible. And the vorld obtained ideal grain foods. 


They are Like Bubbles 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are like bubbles. They are airy, 
flaky, crisp and porous. The flavor and form are delightful. 
They are served with 


Of course, they are breakfast dainties. 
No other morsels half so 


cream and sugar, or mixed with any fruit. 
choice are found on morning tables. 

But they are supper tit-bits too. In millions of bowls of milk or 
cream they are served in place of bread. 

These are ideal good-night dishes. They are whole grains, with 
all the whole-grain elements. They easily and completely digest. And 
their toasted, fragile crispness makes them fascinating foods. 


You will not let a day pass without them when you learn how 


Puffed Puffed 
Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Like Nuts 


The fearful heat gives Puffed Grains a taste like toasted nuts. 
They are often used like nut meats. Folks use them in candy making, 
and as garnish for ice cream. Mothers douse them with melted butter 
for the children to eat at play. 

Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs all taste like confections. 
But the flavor differs vastly. You should serve them all. Keep a 
package of each on the pantry shelf so your people may have a variety. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(1458) 
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Notice how smoothly and 
neatly the French heading is 
held. No stiffening needed. 
Also notice the complete ab- 
sence of sagging. 


Extension 
or cut-to-fit 


Don’t turn black 


(Patented) 


. Kirsch Flat Rods are espe- 
cially adapted for French 
doors and casement windows. 
On the casing isa Kirsch Rod 
with heading rings. On the 
door and window, top and 
bottom, are rods No. 18 with 
a one-fourth inch projection. 
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Flat Rods 


TMU PLE 


These latest style rods improve any window 


TMLee Loo 


Every dollar invested in Kirsch Rods 
adds more cheer and charm to home 
than several dollars spent in almost 
any other way. Get our new booklet 

study the pictures of attractively 
curtained windows for every room in 
the house—and see the rods at your 
dealer’s. Kirsch Flat Rods are 


Guaranteed never to sag, 
turn black or tarnish 


This applies to all Kirsch Rods— 
oxidized, white and Vernis Martin 
(velvet brass shade). The latter is 
washable—and the most durable and 
practical rod ever made. All Kirsch 
Rods have a flat, smooth surface (no 
ribs)—always clean and durable. No 
unnecessary weight, as in solid round 
rods, yet stronger. 

Easier to put up—set off or 

conceal woodwork 

Kirsch brackets are simplified. The 
rods go on easily—can’t be put upside 

This is the rod on which window at the 


leit is draped. All Kirsch Rods are 
guaranteed not to sag or tarnish. 
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down—never come down accidentally. 
Can be removed with broom right from 
floor. Woodwork can be covered com- 
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of curtains very easily on special 
thimbles, furnished free. 
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doors and casement windows. See them at your 
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before and after washing. Finest quality 
ready-to-hang curtains. Sold one pair to the 
package at prices surprisingly low, 
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| Thinking Makes It So 
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(Continued from page 22 


anyhow.” Then added, “even if it 
it can’t do any harm.” And then, in a flash 
as swift as a divine visitation, she discerned 
one of the profoundest truths of philosophy: 
“After all, isn’t thought the only real thine 
that there is? There is a Margaret French 
somewhere who is courageous and strong 
pure and beautiful, because he thinks her so 
Even if she is only in his mind, still she ic 
real. She exists just as much as I exist to 
Fanny, or Fanny exists to me. 
her while he thinks of her.” 


isn’t real, 


He creates 


T the end of the week, on a showery after. 
noon when her spirits were flagging, the 
answer came to her letter. As she entered 
the hall, even before she struck a light, her 
eyes fell on the big white envelop on the table. 


| and seizing it eagerly, she ran up-stairs to 


her bedroom. There, behind a locked door, she 
tore open the envelop and unfolded the pages, 


Dear Poet and Woman, 

So for once in the history of this sad old world the 
dream has come true! You are you, and I have 
found you. When I wrote to you, half in jest, half 
in earnest, I never imagined that you would answer, 
That you should have answered just as you did js 
almost too good to be real. I feel like pinching my. 
self to prove that I am awake, and that the sunshine 
is not moonlight. That you should be the Margaret 
French I dreamed of—my lady, rare and pale and 


| dressed all in flaming rose color—brings the heaven 


I once believed in down on the earth. 

I have lived hard in rough places, but I have 
always kept my dreams hidden away somewhere. 
Deep down in every man there is the eternal dream, 
I suppose—the dream that is crowded out in the day, 
but comes back to him sometimes now and then 
when he falls asleep in the moonlight. Once long 
ago, before I began to build railroads, I also wrote 
verses. In those days I wanted to be a poet—such 
a poet as you are and I could never have been— 


It was a long letter, grave at times, gay at 
times, earnest and humorous. He told her 
about his life, carelessly as if his life were 
hardly more than a game he was playing. He 
had been ill, and he was lonely; he was bored 
and he needed her—he needed her as no man 
had ever needed her in her life—not even in her 
girlhood. He needed, she saw, not the 
woman, but the thought of her—the ideal 
that he had created. 

“Write to me again, for your letter has 
given me back my youth,” he wrote. “It has 
brought back all the things I thought dead in 
me. I feel a boy again since I read it.” 

As the pages slipped from her hands, she 
glanced up and met her eyes in the mirror, 
and for an instant it seemed to her that she 
gazed at the shining eyes and the flushed face 
of a girl. “I never looked like that even 
when I was young,” she thought. “Mother 
always said that my expression was bitter. 


| Tt must be the way the light falls on the glass.” 


Then she stood up and turned the gas higher. 
“No, it is not the light, it is the Margaret he 
thinks me. That is the expression she wears, 
and it is not bitter. She is the woman who 
dresses in rose color.” With the thought in 
her mind it seemed to her that the very essence 
of life rushed through her veins. ‘That 1s 
how I must think of myself,” she added. 
Through the long summer, while Margaret 
worked in the city, the letters came every week, 
and by autumn even the people she saw daily, 
even the dull eyes of her little world, had begun 
to notice the miracle. ft 
“She looks as if she’d got her second wind, 
remarked old Doctor Glover jocosely to Mrs. 
Mills. “I was afraid for awhile that Fanny 
would break her pace, but she’s coming out 
ahead, after all; you just watch her.” 


SMOOTH, STRONG AND SANITARY. Made in a large 
variety of patterns 
and sizes to suit 
every member of the 
family and retailed 


as low as 25 cents. 


Look for the Trade Mark on Every Comb You Buy | 
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“T am glad of it,” replied Mrs. Mills em- 
phatically. ‘I always liked Margaret, and I 
can’t abide Fanny.” : 

“Well, you won’t deny,” the doctor winked, 
“that Fanny has the features?” 

“Oh, if features are all you want! But she 
hasn’t a particle of sense. I suppose even 
you wouldn’t accuse Fanny of that? ; 

“Tt wouldn’t have been good for the 1¢a- 
tures. Margaret has the sense, I admit, but 
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it isn’t sense that gives a woman new life 
when she is past forty. It takes a lover, 
generally.” : 2 

“A lover!” Mrs. Mills snapped her fingers. 
“J don’t believe Margaret ever looked at a 
man in her life, and I am sure no man ever 
Jooked at her.” 

“Then what has she done to herself, and 
why has she done it?” 

“Well, she has taken to waving her hair for 
one thing, and she has bought a new dress— 
at least three of them—and they aren’t gray.” 

“TI knew there was something.” He pon- 
dered a moment. “But it goes deeper than 
that. Externals can’t do it, dear lady, with 
apologies to your superior intelligence. It 
isn't on the surface, you know. It is the idea 
working out. Whatever has happened to 
Margaret French has happened to her soul. 
That is the way life works its miracles—from 
the soul outward, never from the body inward 
to the soul—” 

“Why, doctor, you are talking like a 
preacher, and I thought you’d given up 
church long ago—”’ Then she broke off 
abruptly. “Here comes Margaret now, and 
in spite of all you say, I maintain that the blue 
suit has done most of it. I believe it has 
changed her expression. You know, Margaret 
used to have such a very forbidding ex- 
pression.” 

“Well, she certainly gets better looking as 
she gets older. I’ve known a good many 
women to do that, and sometimes the plain 
ones leave the faded beauties like Fanny 
miles behind them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that—”’ Mrs. 
Mills was not easily convinced, for she had 
been the pretty Miss Gage in her youth, and 
she flattered herself that she was still as 
attractive as ever even if she had lost her 
figure. 

As Margaret passed she smiled brightly 
and pressed her letter—the nicest letter she 
had ever had—more closely in her hand. 
For the last few months she had lived so 
intensely in her dream that a veil of unreality 
had fallen over the world that surrounded her, 
and the robust figures of Mrs. Mills and the 
old doctor appeared scarcely more solid than 
shadows. Even the gradual changes in her- 
self had passed almost unnoticed. Though 
she felt younger and happier than she had 
ever felt in her life, and the aching bitterness 
had faded out of her heart, she still thought 
of herself as sad and colorless on the surface 
—as the Margaret French of the dull eyes and 
the forbidding mouth. 


\AONTHS after that first letter she had re- 
4VE solved that she would live and die without 
seeing the writer—without seeing the man she 
had begun to call in her heart her lover. She 
had lied to him, and on that lie she had staked 
her one chance of happiness—the happiness of 
a dream. For the sake of this dream, which 
was more vivid to her than the actuality, she 
had woven a spirit woman, a creature of lights 
and shadows, of gaiety and mystery, and she 
had clothed her in the flaming rose of the 
sunrise. ‘It would kill me if he were ever to 
see me,” she thought. ‘‘The moment that he 
sees me it will all be over. How could any 
man care about me when he might care for 
Dora or Isabel or Janet?” And because she 
knew that she would never see him, she had 
poured the wealth of her nature into her 
letters—the vivid splendor of her imagination, 
the poetry and tenderness of her feeling, the 
mirth and richness of her humor. She had 
given herself as only a poet could give—so 
abundantly that there were times when she 
trembled lest he should tire of her generosity. 
She had given back to him the woman whom 
his thought had created, and in giving so 
lavishly she had found herself growing, not 
poorer, but richer. It was as if she drew 
Inspiration from some inexhaustible source of 
hope and joy—from that very essence of life 
Which she had felt in her veins. 

On the afternoon when she smiled so brightly 
at Mrs. Mills and the old doctor, she had com- 
mitted the most reckless act of her life—she 


New Clothes From Old 


‘There were a dozen dresses and waists 
in the closet and yet I had nothing to wear. 
They were not worn at all, most of them, 
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but so hopelessly out-of-date. 


It seemed I 


needed everything new. And where was the 
money comingfrom? Then I found there was 


a way I coul 
own clothes. 


learn at home to make my 


‘“‘What a quick solution it gave me for 
every clothes problem! All I needed now 
was materials and / had a closet full of them. 
I ripped and cleaned and pressed and then 
made them up with the newest touches and 


an individuality all my own. 


Just two or 


three new garments—at merely the cost of 
materials—and I have a charming, complete 
wardrobe. And the whole cost—including my 


Course—is the least I have 
in any season in five years. 


spent for clothes 
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You can save two-thirds of the money you 
now spend for clothes, or have three times as 
many dresses and hats, by making them your- 
self. And by our entirely new, easy method 
youcan now learn to make them, in spare time, 
right in yourown home. You can have a $35 
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fraction of what they now cost you. You can 
have clothes that are more becoming and 
better fitting, because they will be made of the 
materials and in the styles that you select, and 
to your own measurements. Yet you will be 
spared the expense of a dressmaker. 


Fascinating, New, Easy Method 


Our method is different from any you ever 
have seen or heard of. So simple you start 
making garments at once. Wonderful illustra- 
tions show and explain every step. Our courses 
are endorsed by editors, dressmaking and mil- 
linery experts and by our hundreds of students. 


Be a Dressmaker or Milliner 


With the thorough training these Courses 
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long apprenticeship. 


Send this coupon or a letter or postal today 
and let us tell you all about the Course in which 
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In Millinery, how to 
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tion crowns and brims; 
make straw and other 
kinds of braid hats; se- 
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nery materials; reno- 
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to your own individual- 
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misses’ hats, copy hats 
you see on the street, in 
the shops and in fashion 
magazines; use colors 
harmoniously; go into 
business as a milliner. 
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1, L4inking Makes It So 


had bought a rose-colored gown. “Not an 

old rose, either,” little Miss Smith, who had 

sold Margaret her gray gowns at Daly’s for 
twenty years, said to her parents at supper, 

“Tt wasn’t the soft pale shade that any dody 
| might wear. No, it was so bright you wouldn't 
| have believed she would do it—though she 
was bent on it. She wanted it flaming, she 
said—she wanted the kind of rose that was 
in the sunrise.” 

“T can’t make out to save my life what has 
come over Miss Margaret,” observed little 
Miss Smith’s mother, who had done dress- 
making for the Frenches ever since she could 
remember. “It doesn’t seem natural, the 
way she’s burst out. I wouldn’t have be- 
| lieved it if you had told me. She ain’t the 
| same person she used to be, and when all’s 
said and done, it don’t seem natural for any- 
body to change so.” * 

“Tt’s the truth, mother, she ain’t the same 


3 7 a * ” es . eS ~ . “ ° 

person,” assented little Miss Smith. “T said 

The Whole F amily 1s I nterested those very words to her while I was trying on 
. : that dress—you can’t imagine how well it 
Choosing the bath tub and lavatory that are to beautify the looked on her. ‘I never saw anybody pick 
bathroom is a matter of interest to every member of the | up as you’ve done, Miss Margaret,’ I told her. 
family. It should be done carefully; there should be the full- ‘You don’t look like the same person,’ and 


est investigation. When such a procedure is followed, the | what do you reckon she answered? ‘You're 
right, Miss Smith, I’m not the same person. 


choice naturally is centered upon I’ve come to think differently.’ What do you 


| suppose she could have meant by that; ‘I’ve 

KOH I HR WARE come to think differently’?” 
. “T don’t know, my dear, that plain. quiet 
—always of one quality—the highest sort is sometimes the deepest. But you 
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as I ever was, but I feel different somehow, 

just because I’ve got in the habit of thinking 

myself attractive. I suppose Doctor Glover 

was right when he said to Fanny that happiness 
is a habit of thought.” 

A second knock came at the door, and Dora 
fluttered into the room. ‘What is the matter, 
Aunt Margaret? Are you never coming?” 
Then her voice broke in a gasp of astonishment. 
“Why, Aunt Margaret, are you out of your 
mind?” ee 
Re Spaaeareragpe “a It was the hardest moment of all—haraer 
\W- «a SINT ARs eT | than the one in which she had demanded the 

€ STN | | 5 "| rose-colored dress of little Miss Smith—but 
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“Jt’s nice of you not to laugh at me, dear. 
Of course I know it is ridiculous for a middle- 
aged woman to try to look young.” Mar- 
garet’s eyes filled with tears while she raised 
her hand to lower the gas. 


N spite of her selfishness Dora’s nature was 


sound at the core. She was modern, too, 
to her finger-tips, and Margaret’s ardent pro- 


longation of youth fitted in with her theories. | 
When all was said, she had far more sympathy | 


with her aunt’s point of view than with her 


mother’s. She despised submission, even | 
submission to the inevitable, with all her | 


soul. 


Margaret.” She was perfectly serious as she 


bent over and kissed her. ‘‘You look ten | 


years younger and twenty years happier than 
you did six months ago. If wearing rose-color 
helps you to do it, then wear it every day. 
I’ve always said, you remember, that there 


wasn’t a bit of sense in the way you neglected | 


yourself.” 


“T remember,” Margaret was grateful, and | 
she showed it, “‘but it never seemed to matter | 
about me, dear, Fanny and Lizzie were so | 


lovely.” 


“Qh, I don’t know.” Dora was a phil- | 
osopher. “It was just your thinking the | 
difference that made it so hard, I suspect. I | 


was reading somewhere the other day that 
any woman who tries can be attractive. Of 
course, that doesn’t mean beautiful like 
mother, but then what has mother’s beauty 
ever done for her? Just look at what she is 
today. Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Mills is right, 
and it is nature’s way of equalizing things.” 

“Of course I haven’t really changed, 
Dora.” Margaret’s voice faltered. “It isn’t, 
for instance, as if any man would give me a 
thought after he had seen one of you girls.” 

“Oh, men are such fools,” responded Dora 
sweepingly, “when it comes to what they 
think about women.” 

It was cold comfort at best, and Margaret 
told herself, while she followed Dora down- 
stairs, that whatever happened she would 
never, never consent to a meeting. In his 
last letter he had asked her to let him come to 
her on his next visit to New York, and she had 
written almost frantically that it would be 
impossible, that it was out of the question, 
that she lived like a recluse and saw no one. 
“T couldn’t stand it, it would kill me to have 
him see me as I really am,” she repeated as 
she followed Dora into the dining-room. 

“What on earth have you been doing, 
Margaret?” Mrs. Buford’s peevish voice 
greeted her. ‘‘ You haven’t been near me all 
the afternoon. You used to be so sympathetic, 
and now you appear never to think of anybody 
except yourself.” Lifting her head feebly 
from the pillows, she caught sight of the rose- 
colored dress. ‘‘I declare I believe you’ve got 
clothes on the brain.” 

It was a bitterer moment even than the 
one that had revealed her indiscretion to 
Dora. 

_ “Well, I don’t care if she has. It is only 
fair.” Dora was valiant. ‘You said vour- 


self, mother, that Aunt Margaret had never 


had any youth.” 


“She had all she wanted.” Mrs. Buford’s | 


tone had become spiteful, for she felt that she 
had been neglected, and the novels from the 
circulating library had not been returned for 


two days. “Of course men never admired | 


her, but I am sure we girls were all just as 
nice to her as we could be. It wasn’t our fault 
it she wasn’t taken to dances and plays. 
Margaret knows as well as I do that she isn’t 
the sort of woman a man ever looks at twice.” 

“Stop, mother, you are hurting her feelings. 


I am sure she is a great deal more attractive | 


than a good many of the rest of you—and who 
Cares about men, anyway? Iam sure I don’t!” 
It was the triumphant ‘spirit of the twentieth 
century, but Margaret, victim of a more 
sentimental period, shrank from the consola- 
on it offered. How she could despise men 
When John Brown was a man? 

“Well, I’m obliged to speak my mind, any- 


“There isn’t anything to laugh at, Aunt | 
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Your Teeth—Prove It 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
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Brushing teeth in the old ways acid salt—a neutralized acid, 
removes the loose debris. effective on pepsin but harmless 
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For thirty-five years have been fixtures on the menu of every 
fine hotel, dining car system, and select club in America. They 
are old favorites with discriminating housekeepers, because they 
are made by a famous old recipe worked out by a woman. 


And the price is lower than many, from 10c to 60c 


Approved by Dr. Wiley, Westfield, and the Housewives’ League. Pure 
and delicious. roc will bring a sample if your grocer ts out of them. 


Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


The vinegar gives salads a new flavor 
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HE busy mother unwittingly left the garbage can partly 
uncovered. Scraps from two meals had been in it several 
hours, so millions of disease germs had bred. 
Flies fed upon this disease-laden material, became infected, 
and in turn infected the little girl’s food. And thus was born 


a deadly epidemic. 


* 


Thinking Makes It So 


how,” rejoined Mrs. Buford, as she sank back 
on the sofa, and it was at that very instant—the 
very last instant in the world that Margaret 
would have selected for the tremendous event 
—that Janet brought in a telegram. 

“The boy has gone, Aunt Margaret. | 
signed for him at the door.” 

The curious eyes were upon her while she 
unfolded the paper with trembling hands, and 
read the five words inside. 

Arrive at eight this evening. John Brown. 

So the blow had fallen at last! The thing 
she dreaded had happened, and he was coming 
—he was already on the way to her. He was 
coming, and there was no way that she could 
escape. For a wild minute the thought of 
flight seized her—but where could she go, and 
what good would come of her going? Flight 
was not only cowardly; it was ridiculous, 
since it was impossible to fly from the lie she 
had created. He thinks me young and lovely, 
and he will find me middle-aged and plain, she 
thought; that is the whole of it—that is every- 
thing that there is. He will despise me be- 
cause I have deceived him, and the dream will 
be over—it is over already, the dream I have 
lived on. After tonight I must stop thinking 
myself what he believes me to be—I must 
stop wearing rose color. After tonight I shall 
become again the real Margaret French, dull, 
plain, and quiet, that I have been all my life. 
It isn’t the miracle that I believed it. It is 
merely one of the mistakes that a man never 
forgives. 

Looking up she found Dora’s watchful eyes 
fixed on her. “I can’t eat any supper, dear. 
I am a little tired. I think I'll go up-stairs 
and change back into my other dress.” Then 
while the mute questioning in their faces still 
followed her, she went out of the room, in her 
fluttering rose-colored draperies, and slowly 
ascended the steps. “I must put on one of 
the old gray gowns,” she thought wildly. 
“T must not let him see me in this ridiculous 
thing.” She felt suddenly as if life were 
ebbing away, the radiant life of the dream she 
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had lived on. After all, how unreal it had 
been, this bread and wine of her spirit! A 
thought—nothing more. A _ thought that 
could evaporate in an instant, and leave the 
bare structure of life what it had been from 
the beginning—the structure of hope and disap- 
pointment, of struggle and failure. What a 
fool she had been to imagine that thinking 
could alter a single material fact. 


ectant 


would have made this impossible, for it kills all germs. 
Get a bottle today; use it often in garbage cans, sinks, 
toilets, cesspools and in scrubbing water. Use it in dark, 
sunless corners and wherever flies gather or are likely to 
breed. A little goes a long way —a 25c bottle makes two 
gallons of disinfectant. 


There Is But One True Lysol 


and that is the product which is bottled, signed 
and sealed by Lehn & Fink. Accept no other. 


LEHN & FINK, 99 William St., New York 


Th 25, 50¢ and - OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 
ree sizes: 2 om . . . . . , . . ° 

“ge pen ine Canadian a Unity Building out. I didn’t think there was any use lighting 
teste, Gat the guonine. Address: By Boe 3 Montreal the lamps—he looks awfully dry and unin- 
= AST d, CHtnrk>, | teresting. ‘The gas will do, won’t it? 


HE had reached her room and was unfasten- 

ing the hooks of her gown, when the door 
opened hurriedly and Janet rushed in. 

“Don’t undress, Aunt Margaret. There is 
a strange man down-stairs—a publisher, I 
suppose—waiting to see you. Marthy asked 
him into the drawing-room, and I sent her 
back to make up the fire, for it was almost 





“Yes, the gas will do.” So he didn’t look 
interesting, either, her lover? <A wild hope 
shot up, and then died quickly down again. 
He didn’t look interesting to Janet, but Janet 
saw him through the merciless eyes of youth. 
It is all, she reflected, in the way one happens 
to see a thing. 

“Well, I'll come down in a minute. Hadn’t 
I better change my dress, Janet?” ‘Though 
her voice was calm, Margaret realized as she 
spoke that she was asking of Janet—of Janet, 
with her flower-like face, and her girlish ignor- 

“The Cheese that makes the meal” ance—the crucial question of her forty-three 
Its flavor fascinates vou. Its creamy years. Had the new Margaret triumphed 
tenderness melts in vour mouth. It over the old even in the eyes of her niece, oF 


le : was the rose-colored dress merely a pitit 
eaves a memory that makes you pretense? Was she only ridiculous when she 
long for the next meal. 


“iss grasped at happiness, or had thinking differ- 
aitnenememE Dern Made in America. Perfectly pure. ently really changed her from the soul outward, 
pIEDE RK RA n> { Sold Everywhere. 

| 7 THE MONROE CHEESE CO., 
Monroe, N. Y. 


In all the world there is 
no other cheese like 
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as the old doctor had said? Was she still, 
in spite of the miraculous flowering of her 
soul, just the same dull Margaret French that 
she had always been on the surface? 





For a swift instant Janet glanced carelessly | 
over her. ‘Oh, I wouldn’t trouble to change,” 
she replied indifferently. “He will never 
know an} better.” ; ; 

“Well. rundown, then. I’llcomeina minute.’ 

After all, she could not shirk the test—she 
could not even evade the results of her folly. 
The end had come, she felt, come more dis- 
astrously than she had ever foreseen it; and 
while she stood there, pale and trembling, with 
the telegram open before her on the bureau, 
she was conscious of a passionate anger against 
life, against destiny. ‘“‘Why couldn’t I have 
been what he believes me?” she demanded of 
the inscrutable force that had shaped her 
soul as well as her body. “Why couldn't I 
have been like Fanny or Lizzie? Why had I, 
who care so much more than they could ever 
have cared, to be the only plain one among 
us?” Then, while the passion of her resent- 
ment still gave her courage, she opened the 
door and went quickly down-stairs and into 
the drawing-room. If she waited, if she 
hesitated, she felt that her strength would be 
unequal to the meeting. Her one chance of 
fortitude was to act before she had yielded 
even for an instant to the weakness of 
self-pity. 

He was standing by the table, and as she 
entered, she noticed that he put down a photo- 
graph of Fanny in her youth at which he had 
been looking. Her first impression was that 
he was just as Janet had described him— 
lean and middle-aged, and not in the least 
remarkable in any way. Then he smiled as 
she crossed the room toward him, and she 
saw him, not through Janet’s eyes, but en- 
kindled and ennobled by the flame which her | 
imagination had created. Itis all, she thought | 
again afterward, in the way one happens to 
look at a person. ye 

“T knew you would refuse me if I gave you 
the chance; so I came anyway. I couldn’t 
wait another day, Margaret, without seeing 
you.” 


SHE had paused under the chandelier, and the 

flickering light from the crystal pendants 
flashed over ker pale face and over the bright 
rose of her gown. ‘“‘He sees the truth, and he 
will never forgive me,’”’ she heard a voice 
saying somewhere. “How could he _ ever 
forgive me?” 

For that instant, while she stood there, she 
felt his gaze sweeping over her. She felt it 
scorching through her superficial stoicism to 
the secret shame in her heart. “If I could 
only die,” she thought bitterly. “If I could 
only die before he speaks to me.” 

Then, while the wish was still in her mind, 
she saw his smile break like light over his 
face, and his arms were held out to her. 

“My beautiful, I should have known you 
among a hundred women,” he said softly, 
“for you are just as I dreamed of you!” 


The Red Planet 


(Continued from page 39) 


as a woman from his physical splendor, a kind 
of bodiless creature with just a brain and a 
human heart, the ghost of an old soldier, far 
away from the sphere of poor passions and 
little jealousies. 

I felt the tentacles of the man’s nature 
blindly and convulsively groping after some- 
thing within me that eluded them. ‘That is 
the best way in which I can describe the 
psychology of these strange moments. The 
Morning sun streamed into my little oak- 
paneled dining-room and caught the silver and 
Iruit on the breakfast-table and made my frieze 
of old Delft glow blue like the responsive West- 
ern sky. With his back to the vivid window, 
Leonard Boyce stood cut out black like a 
silhouette. That he, too, felt the tension, I 
know; for a wasp crawled over his face, from 
cheek-bone across his temples to his hair, and 
he did not notice it. 

















Two Noted Suffragists 
Travel 10,000 Miles in Saxon Roadster 


Last April Mrs. Alice Snitzer Burke 
and Miss Nell Richardson left New 
York to tour the U. S. A. in behalf 


, 
of woman’s suffrage. 


After carefully considering the 
merits of many makes of cars they 
finally selected Saxon Roadster as 
the ablest car for the long gruelling 
itinerary. 


For five months they sped from city to city, 
from_ town to town, following a definite 
schedule, covered 10,000 miles, and were 
never late once. 


Over both the Eastern and Western moun- 
tain ranges, across the arid deserts of 
Nevada and California as well as the great 


waste stretches of Utah, and through mud 
ub deep, went Saxon Roadster surmount- 

ing every obstacle of road and weather. 

Today it is ready for another such trip. 


Throughout the entire journey Mrs. Burke 
and Miss Richardson handled the wheel, 
changing tires when necessary, and person- 
ally gave all the slight service that was 
necessary to keep the car in perfect con- 
dition. 


So that this trip furnishes not only convinc- 
ing evidence of the remarkable endurance 
of Saxon Roadster, but also a striking testi- 
monial to the ease with which it is handled. 


You are urged to visit the nearest Saxon 
dealer and view the beautiful, new series 
Saxon Roadster which has a 2-unit starting 
and lighting system and 20 other fine-car 
improvements. Price $495 f. o. b., Detroit. 
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designed by R. H. Hinsdale, 
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well as smartness in the silks they 
buy. These highly important qual- 
ities are happily combined, woven 
into each yard of Belding’s Silk 
Fabrics. 
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Dress Silks, Lining Silks, Petticoat 
Silks. $1.25 to $2.50 per yard 
(36 inches wide). 


Look for the guarantee 
© BELDING'SS woven in the 
selvage, or the Belding Tag in 
ready-to-wear garments. 


Belding’s Sewing Silk in colors to 
match all fabric tints. Guaranteed 
full strength, pure dye; will not 
split, snarl nor ravel in use. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis 

Philadelphia St. Paul 

Baltimore Cincinnati 
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A New Nursery Economy 


Away with separate bassinet, crib of baby from birth to four or five 

and play-pen. Savespace and money, years. It abolishes constant care, 

This Koop combines all their advan- worry and footsteps for mother. 

tages, with special merits of Doctors, Nurses, ‘‘Good Housekeep- 

its own, guaranteeing better, ing,”’ and more than 5000 mothers 
easier, safer care endorse it. 


* Crib, Bassinet 
Ps DDIE-KOOP {73 
Economical for cost of crib alon 


An attractive piece of nursery furniture. Folds instantly, enclosing mattress and 
Strong, sanitary, comfortable. Safety- springs, to carry anywhere. Keeps baby 
screened sides. Noiseless,—wheels any- happier, healthier, safer day and night— 
where, indoors and out. and oh! such a relief for mothers. 
Write for Free Booklet and 10-day ‘Trial Offer 
MBROSE STREET, | Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. Co., * ROCHESTER, N.Y. | Toronto. Can. 
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Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
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The Red Plane: 


* With what intensity, with what signiticance 
in my eyes, I may have said them, I know not. 
I repeat that I had a subsconciousness, almost 
uncanny, that we were souls rather than men 
talking to each other. He sat down once more 
drawing the chair to the table and resting 
his elbow on it. 

“My record?” said he. ‘What about jt?” 

Again please understand that I felt I had the 
man soul-naked before me. An imponderable 
hand plucked away my garments of conven- 
tion. “Some time ago,” said I, “you spoke of 
my attitude toward you being marked by a 
certain reserve. That is quite true. It dates 
back many years. It dates back from the 
South-African war. From an officer at Vijl- 
boek’s Farm.” 

Again his lips twitched, but otherwise he did 
not move. “I remember,” he answered. “My 
men with one exception ran away. I came out 
of it quite clean.” 

I said: “I saw the man afterward in hospital 
at Cape Town. His name was Somers. He 
told me quite a different story.” 

His face grew gray. “‘ What did he tell you?”’ 
he asked quietly. 

In the fewest possible words I repeated what 
I have set down already in this book. 

When I had ended, he asked in the same 
toneless way, “‘ You have believed that all these 
years?” 

“T have done my best not to believe it. The 
last twelve months have disproved it.” 

He shook his head. ‘They haven’t. Noth- 
ing I can do in this world can disprove it. 
What that man said was true.’ 

“True?” 


I DREW a deep breath and stared at him 

hard. His eyes met mine. They were very 
sad, and behind them lay great pain. Although 
I expressed astonishment, it proceeded rather 
from some reflex action than from any realized 
shock to my consciousness. I say the whole 
thing was uncanny. I knew, as soon as 
he sat down by the table, that he would 
confess to the Vilboek story. And yet, at 
last, when he did confess and there were no 
doubts lingering in my mind, I gasped and 
stared at him. 

“T was a coward,” he said. ‘That’s frank 
enough. When they rode away and left me, 
I tried to shoot myself—and I couldn’t. If the 
man Somers hadn’t returned, I think I should 
have waited until they sent to arrest me. But 
he did come back, and the instinct of self- 
preservation was too strong. I know my story 
about the men’s desertion, and my forcing him 
to back me up was vile and despicable. But I 
clung to life, and it was my only chance. 
Afterward, with the horror of the thing hanging 
over me, I didn’t care so much about life. In 
the little fighting that was left for me I delib- 
erately tried to throw it away. I ask you 
to believe that.” . 

“T do,” I said. “You were mentioned in 
dispatches for gallantry in action.” ; 

He passed his hand over his eyes. Looking 
up, he said: “It is strange that you of all men, 
my neighbor here, should have heard of this. 
Not a whisper of its being known has ever 
reached me. How many people do you think 
have any idea of it?” 

I told him all that I knew and concluded 
by showing him Reggie Dacre’s letter, which I 
had kept in the letter-case in my pockct. He 
returned it to me without a word. Presently 
he broke a spell of silence. All this time he 
had sat fixed in the one attitude—only shifted 
once, when Marigold entered to clear away the 
breakfast things and was dismissed by me w ith 
a glance and a gesture. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “a talk we had 
about fear, in April, the first time I was over? 
I described what Iknew. The paralysis of tear. 
Since we are talking as I never thought to talk 
with a human being, I may as well make my 
confession. I’m a man of strong animal pas- 
sions. When I see red, I daresay I’m just 4 
brute beast. But I’m a physical coward. 





Owing to this paralysis of fear, this ghastly 
inhibition of muscular or nervous action, I 


have gone through things even worse than that | 
South-African business. I go about like a man | 


under a curse. Even out there, when I don’t 
care whether I live or die, the thing gets hold 
of me.”’ He swung himself away from the table 
and shook his great clenched fists. “By the 


grace of God, no one has seemed to notice it. | 


I suppose I have a swift brain, and as soon as 
the thing is over I can cover it up. It’s my 
awiul terror that one day I shall be found out, 


and everything I’ve gained shall be stripped | 


away from me.” 

“But what about a thing like this?” said I, 
tapping Colonel Dacre’s letter. 

“That’s all right,” he answered grimly. 
“That’s when I know what I’m facing. It’s 
doing anything that will put me right with 
myself.” 

He got up and swung about the room. I 
envied him, I would have given a thousand 


pounds to do the same just for a few moments. | 


But I was stuck in my confounded chair, de- 
prived of physical outlet. Suddenly he came 
toa halt and stood once more over me. 

“Now you know what kind of a fellow I am, 
what do you think of me?” 

It was a brutal question to fling at my head. 
It gave me no time to coordinate my ideas. 
What was one to make of a man avowedly 
subject to fits of the most despicable cowardice 
from the consequences of which he used any 
unscrupulous craftiness to extricate himself, 
and yet was notorious in his achievement of 
deeds of the most reckless courage? It is a 
problem to which I have devoted all the months 


occupied in writing this book. How the | 
dickens could I solve it at a minute’s notice? | 
The situation was too blatant, too raw, too | 
near bedrock, too naked and unashamed, for | 
me to take refuge in platitudinous generalities | 
of excuse. The bravest of men know fear. | 


They know it pretty intimately. But they 
manage to stand up to it by the very reason 
of their being brave men. I had to take 
Leonard Boyce as I found him. And I must 
admit that I found him a tragically miserable 


man. That is how I answered his question— 


in so many words. 

“You're not far wrong,” said he. He picked 
up‘cap and stick. ‘‘When I get up to town, I 
shall make my will. I’ve never worried about 
it before. May I appoint you my executor?” 

“Certainly,” said I. 

“T’m very grateful. I'll assure you a fire- 


works sort of finish, so that you shan’t be | 


ashamed of it. And—TI don’t ask impossibili- 
ties—I can’t hold you to your previous promise 
—but what about Betty Connor?” 

“You may count,” said I, ‘‘on my acting like 
an officer and a gentleman, and, if I may say 
so, like a Christian.” 


He said: “Thank you, Meredyth. Good-by.” | 


Then he stuck on his cap, brought his fingers 
to the peak in salute, and marched to the door. 
“Boyce!” I cried sharply. 
He turned. ‘“ Yes?” 
“Aren’t you going to shake hands with me?” 
He retraced the few steps to my chair. 
“TI didn’t know whether it would be—” he 


paused, seeking for a word—‘ whether it would | 


be agreeable.” 


Then I broke down. The strain had been too | 
ra . , | 
great tor my sick man’s nerves. I forgot all 


about the brutality of his bull-neck, for he 
laced me in all his gallant manhood, and there 
Was an expression in his eyes like that of a 
rated dog. I stretched out my hand. 

“My dear good fellow,” I cried, “what in 
the world are you talking about?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


OYCE left Wellingsford that afternoon, and 
lor many months I heard little about him. 


His astonishing avowal had once more | 


turned topsy-turvy my conception of his real 
nature. 1 had to reconstruct the man, a very 
complicated task. I had to reconcile in him 
all kinds of opposites—the lusty brute and the 
Sentimental lover; the physical coward and the 
berserk hero; the man with hell in his soul and 
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germ die— 
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pa rena know that the germi- 

BOLAND Cur uicuG cide you use is doing 

its work? 

How do you know that in a real 
crisis it can be relied upon? 

Perhaps, to make sure, you are‘using 

bi-chloride of mercury or carbolic 

acid preparations. These will destroy germs, but unless used 
with the greatest care, are dangerous even to human life. 


Why take a chance with poisons when there is 


Dioxogen 


Dioxogen is as safe as water— 
more effective than bi-chloride— 
and ten times as effective a germicide as a carbolic solution 


No disease germ can live in the presence of Dioxogen. Yet it 
is so safe, so non-destructive of human tissue, that it can be 
used freely even in the mouth of a child. 


A few of its every day uses: 


For the mouth and teeth. 
As a gargle for sore throat. 
For cuts and wounds. 
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easily through any cloth, but cannot bend. i | | flung empire were giving their lives on land and 
sea—too often in tragic futility—for the ideals 
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LJ PLE | the lives of those dealt with in this chronicle were thought 
: | | concerned. In the depths of our souls we felt fellow w 
tenella, 1 | | pointments. In our daily meetings one with What b 
their selfish lethargy—the little folk in high cowardl 
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to which the contemptible little folk at home RESI 
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Silihins tncncing. \ were blind. The little traitorous folk who moti 
gambled for their own hands in politics, the that he | 

Brass wire, cannot rust, extra stiff and strong, does not bend. little traitorous folk who put the outworn shib- defamat: 
boleths of a party before the war-cry of an had lain 

empire, who strove with all their power to met Bos 

starve our navy of ships, our ships of coal, our had gor 


men in the trenches of munitions, our armies 

of men, our country of honor—all these will one life as ¥ 

Send 2c Stamp and Name and Address of Dealer for Free Sample Card. = ay: |e mercilessly’ arraigned at the bar of his- vada 

Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Dept. A, Bloomfield, N. J. tory. The plains of France, the steeps of a hedge 

Gallipoli, the swamps of Mesopotamia, the repeated 

Seven Seas will give up their dead as witnesses. his lips c 

ee We spoke bitterly of all these things and The si 

99 thought of them with raging impotence, but odae 

4 : “4 the even tenor of our life went on. We con- It was ¢ 
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rose. Small economies were practised. Labor “Mer 
was scarce. Fewer young men out of uniform Shean 

* were seen in the streets and neighboring roads “The 
and lanes. Groups of wounded from the hos- said he. 
pital in their uniform of deep-blue jeans with “Colo 

P e red ties and khaki caps gave a note of actuality “Oh, 
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mpending hazardous operation. I 


fore an i | 
ae town and found him wrecked 


: to 
waat beyond recognition. 
merest of acqué 
ys save 
lest he s 
fyl discovery - 
ae anil, pathetically grotesque through 
the bandages in which his head was wrapped, 
reassured me. Only his eyes and mouth 
vere visible. 

wes worth while being done in,” said he. 
“Jt makes one feel like a sultan. You just 
have to clap your hands and say, ‘I want this,’ 
and vou've got it. I’ve a good mind to say to 
this dear lady, ‘Fetch their gracious Majesties 
from Buckingham Palace,’ and I’m sure they’d 
be here in a tick. It’s awfully good of you to 


come, Meredyth.” 


hould desire to tell me of some shame- 


[ signed to Marigold, who had carried me | 


into the ward and set me down on a chair, and 


to the sister, the “‘dear lady” of Dacre’s refer- | 


ence, to withdraw, and after a few sympathetic 
words I asked him why he had sent for me. 

“T’m broken to bits all over,” he replied. 
“The doctors here say they never saw such a 
blooming mess-up of flesh pretending to be 
alive. And as for talking, they’d just as soon 
expect speech from a jellyfish squashed by a 
steam-roller. If I do get through, I’ll be a help- 
less crock all my days. I funked it, till I 
thought of you. I thought the sight of another 
fellow who had gone through it and stuck it out 
might give me courage. I’ve had my wife here. 
We're rather fond of each other, you know— 
What brave things women are! If she had 
broken down all over me, I could have risen to 
the occasion. But she didn’t, and I felt a 
cowardly worm.” 

“Thad a brave wife, too,” said I, and for a 


fev moments we talked shyly about the | 


women who had played sacred parts in our 
lives. Whether he was comforted by what I 
said, I don’t know. Probably he only listened 
politely. But I think he found comfort in a 
sympathetic ear. 


PRESENTLY he turned on to Boyce, the real | 
motive of his summons. He repented much | 


As we were the | 
1intances, with nothing between | 
our common link with Boyce, I feared | 


But his gay greeting and the | 
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This unsightly 
aring, light 


Just imagine the 
beauty of a room in 
which the lighting, draper- 
ies, table throws, etc., 
form a perfect symphony 

identical in design as 
well as in color! 


To secure this effect you simply 
insert the desired fabric (silk, silk- 
oleen or cretonne) between the 
two glass bowls of the Decolite, as 
shown in the circle below. You 
may change the fabric as often as_ | 
you desire, No trouble. Paper gg 
pattern furnished free, 4 


Not only does the Decolite give 
you artistic illumination, but it af- 
fords a light of splendid quality 
for reading and working. Am- 
ple volume without glare— 
all eyestrain eliminated. 


The Decolite represents only 





HOLOPHANE 


SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 


ASK YOUR DEALER (Lighting 
Store or Electric Co.) to demonstrate 
the Decolite. If he cannot supply you, 
write us for FREE BOOKLET, 
“Decolite, the Light of Your Personality,” 
giving helpful suggestions in color. 





The Beautiful 
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ight of Your Personalif\\” 


es 
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that he had told and written to me. His long 
defamation of the character of a brother officer ) HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Inc. i 
had lain on his conscience. And lately he had j 


? 
i 

met Boyce personally, and his generous heart | 
had gone out to the man’s soldierly charm. | aT | 
“T never felt such a slanderous brute in my = | 


life as when I shook him by the hand. You 
know the feeling—how one wants to get behind | 


thedge and kick oneself, Kick oneself?” he | _ <Q UTDMI TIM MITT 


repeated faintly. Then he closed his eyes, and | KS> 


his lips contracted in pain. a Become t h e woman y ou 


The sister, who had been watching him from | = 
adistance, came up. He had talked enough. = TS 
wish to be 








It was time to go. But at the announcement 
he opened his eyes again and with an effort | 
recovered his gaiety. 

“The whole gist of the matter lies in the 
postscript. Like a woman’s letter. I must | 
have my postscript.” 

“Very well. Two more minutes.” 

“Merciless dragon,” said he. 

She smiled and left us. 

“The dearest angel, bar one, in the world,” 
saidhe. “What were we talking about?” 

“Colonel Boyce.” 

“Oh, yes. Forgive me. My head goes fut 
now and then. It’s idiotic not to be able to 
control one’s brain. The point is this. I may | pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
peg out. I know this operation they’re going | , Lhese facts ase cited modestly — with only a desire to prove that 
to perform is just touch and go. I want to face | you Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
things with a clear conscience. I’ve convinced It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging aifments. Even.the most 
you, haven’t I, that there wasn’t a word of chronic affections, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 


s . ar = by my help. And I want so 
truth in that South-African story? If ever it If you have any of the follow- | much to help you. 
(tops up, you'll scotch it like a snake?” 


Op | | ing derangements, mark an I can build you up or reduce 
The ethics of my answer I leave to the casu- 


X after it and send to me: you. | be thoroughly enjoy 
‘ “ ‘ my simple directions and you 
st. Tam an old-fashioned Church of England | feel so satisfied with yourself. 
person. As I am so mentally constituted that Write to me! Ask for my 
lam unable to believ - iy ° Booklet No. 22 — sent you 

‘unabie to believe cheerfully in nothing, without charge. Let me tell 
believe in God and Jesus Christ, and accept ee ves ee oe 
the details of doctrine as laid down in the understand the great work 1 
ae Articles. For liars I have the Poor Circul Colds am doing for womankind; 
f . = - . . . 2 me Cc orpic iver 
Pocryphal condemnation. Yet I lied with- | } Headache tat paskentlatton Cc ft ee z 
out the faintest rippling qualm of con- | [Sleep'essness a Cocroit, Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
rane. HW AA TCG A A ty Fa i | 
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EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be 
so well and weigh what you should. I can help you. 1 
know I can. Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the natural way —a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise you 
family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their weight, 
given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms—and [| 
have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 


Excess Flesh inany Lack of Reserve 
part of body Nervousness 

Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability 
Neck or Arms Constipation 

Round Shoulders Indigestion 

Incorrect Standing Dizziness 

Incorrect Walking Weakness 

Poor Complexion Rheumatism 


Poor Circulation Colds and how J can help you. 





Babys 
Dressing Screen 


| phe and dress the baby shielded 
from every sudden draft and with 
every accessory at your finger ends. 

The Baby’s Dressing Screen is such a 
convenient and health-insuring addition 
to your baby’s comfort and care that it 
becomes at once indispensable. So con- 
fident are we that once used no mother 
would part with it that we 


Gladly send it on 
30 days’ approval 


The framework of the screen is substantially made, is 
finished in white enamel, covered on one side with white 
oilcloth, providing a proper place for drying damp garments, 
and on the other side with figured cretonne. On the inside it is 
lined with figured cretonne and provided with pockets, pin cushions, 
safety pins and receptacles for all of baby’s toilet articles. Beautifully made in every detail. 


When not in use it sets against the wall, folded out of the way—3o0 inches 
high, 19 inches wide, 4 inches deep. Price $20.00, and returnable at our 
expense if not everything you wish and more. Simply write us that you 
are a reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING magazine and want to see it, and a 
few days will bring it to your door. 


In any event send for our booklet of unusual novelties for the nursery; 
it’s free. 


The Stork Shop 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Safety First” 


For Babies 
Means the Rubens 


Baby’s first little shirt should cer- 
tainly be the Rubens—the warm, 
snug-fitting Rubens, double-thick over 
chest and stomach—the_ buttonless 
Rubens that goes on like a coat, 
making dressing easy. Babies wear- 
ing the Rubens—there are 20,000,000 
of them—are insured protection from 
cold and chills, outdoors and in. For 
first aid in bringing up a_ healthy 
baby, for safety first and last—mothers 
rely on the Rubens. 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in 
cotton, wool and silk; in merino (half wool); 
in silk and pure wool. Prices from 25c up. 
Union suits in cotton, merino and all wool, 
75c and up. (180) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


Remember, 


Ce 
Suit 
“For l ittle Boys 


2 From Maker to Wearer 
= Washable suits of guaranteed 
| & fabrics in newest styles. 
= Double sewed covered seams, 
| | Money Back Guarant || 
ee = ‘- Money Back Guarantee. uf 
recommended by dentists; | | thuacstionchows mew tanior (he 
- | | . | d | fi Finch Back Model, White ay 7} 
C r > o T = Repp collar, si tie, an {= | 
given the 11g 1est awar | three piece detachable belt , I 
nM “ce = Fine quality yarn-dyed, linen ‘ 
at ¢£ h 2g P anama-J acl fi “ed Efinish suiting, in Cadet Blue, 
— Tan, Gray, Green, or All White. 
Ped Sizes 8 to S years. $1.60 prepaid 
Expos ition. Send for illustrated catalog 


= IDEAL SUIT CO., 3 h St., PHILAD: 


Tm narra 
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“My dear fellow,” said I stoutly, “there’s 
not the remotest speck of truth in it. Yo 
haven’t a second’s occasion to worry.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. 

The sister approached again. Instinct} 

I stretched out my hand. He laughed. ee. 

“No good. You must take it as gripped 
Good-by, old chap.” : 

I bade him good-by, and Marigold wheel 
me away. 

A few days afterward they told me that this 
gay, gallant, honorable, sensitive gentlemay 
was dead. Although I had known him so little 
it seemed that I knew him very intimately, anj 
I deeply mourned his loss. I think this epi. 
sode was the most striking of what I may term 
personal events during those autumn months, 


OF Randall Holmes we continued to hear in 
the same mysterious manner. His mother 


| visited the firm of solicitors in London through 


whom his correspondence passed. They 
pleaded ignorance of his doings and profes. 
sional secrecy as to the disclosure of his where. 
abouts. In December he ceased writing alto. 
gether, and twice a week Mrs. Holmes received 
a formal communication from the lawyers to 
the effect that they had been instructed by her 
son to inform her that he was in perfect health 
and sent her his affectionate greetings. Such 
news of this kind as I received I gave to Betty, 
who passed it on to Phyllis Gedge. 

Of course my intimacy with my dear Betty 
continued unbroken. If the unmarried Betty 
had a fault, it was a certain sweet truculence, 
a pretty self-assertiveness, which sometimes 
betrayed intolerance of human foibles. Her 
widowhood had, in a subtle way, softened these 
little angularities of her spiritual contour. 
And bodily, the curves of her slim figure had 
become more rounded. She was no longer the 
young Diana of a year ago. The change into 
the gracious woman who had passed _ through 
the joy and the sorrow of life was obvious even 
to me, to whom it had been all but impercepti- 
bly gradual. After a while she rarely spokeof 
her husband. The name of Leonard Boyce was 
never mentioned between us. With her as 
with me, the weeks ate up the uneventful days 
and the months the uneventful weeks. 

In her humdrum life the falling away of Mn. 
Tufton loomed catastrophic. For four months 
Mrs. Tufton shone splendid as the wife of the 
British warrior. The Wellingsford Hospital 
rang with her praises and glistened with her 
scrubbing-brush. She was the Admirable 
Crichton of the institution. What with men 
going off to the war and women going off to 
make munitions, there were never-ending tem- 
porary gaps in the staff. And there was 
never a gap that Mrs. Tufton did not tr- 
umphantly fill. The pride of Betty, who had 
wrought this reformation, was simply mon- 
strous. If she had created a real live angel, 
wings and all, out of the dust-bin, she could 
not have boasted more arrogantly. Being a 
member of the hospital committee, I must con- 
fess to a bemused share in the popular enthu- 
siasm. And was I not one of the original dis- 
coverers of Mrs. Tufton? When Marigold, in- 
spired doubtless by his wife, from time to time 
suggested disparagement of the incomparable 
woman, I rebuked him for an arrant scandal- 
monger. There had been a case or two dl 
drunkenness at the hospital. Wounded soldiers 
had returned the worse for liquor, an almost 
unforgivable offense. Not that the poor fel 
lows desired to get drunk. A couple of pints 
of ale or a couple of glasses of whiskey will set 
swimming the head of any man who has nol 
tasted alcohol for months. But to a man wil 
a septic wound or trench nephritis or @ 
smashed-up skull, alcohol is poison, and pols 
is death, and so it is sternly forbidden to ou 
wounded soldiers. They can not be serv ‘al 
public houses. Where, then, did the hosp! 
defaulters get their drink? ee 

“Tf I were you, sir,” said Marigold, “I d keep 
an eye on that there Mrs. Tufton.” 

I instantly annihilated him—or should have 
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done so had his expressionless face not been 
made of non inflammable timber. He said, 
“Very good, sir.” But there was an ironical 
and insubordinate look in his one eye. 
Gradually the lady lapsed from grace. She 
got up late and complained of spasms. She 
jeft dust-pan and brush on a patient s bed. She 
wrongfully interfered with the cook, insisting, 
until she was forcibly ejected from the kitchen, 
on throwing lettuce into the Irish stew. 
Finally, one Sunday afternoon, a policeman 
wandering through some waste ground, a 
deserted brick-field behind F lowery Bend, 
came upon an unedifying spectacle. There 
were madam and an elderly Irish soldier sprawl- 
ing blissfully comatose with an empty flask of 
and an empty bottle of whiskey lying 
between them. ‘They were taken to the hos- 
pital and put to bed. T he next morning the 
lady was summarily dismissed by the matron. 
Late at night she rang and battered at the door, 
damoring for admittance, which was refused. 
Then she went away, apparently composed 


herself to slumber in the roadway of the | 


pitch-black High Street, and was killed by a 
motor-car. And that, bar the funeral, was the 


end of Mrs. Tufton. 
From her bereaved husband, with whom I 


at once communicated, I received the following 
reply: 
Dear Sir, 


Yours to hand announcing the accidental death of | 


my wife, which I need not say I deeply regret. You 
will be interested to hear that I have been offered a 
commission in the Royal Fusiliers, which I am now 
able to accept. In view of the same, any expense to 
which you may be put to give my late wife honorable 
burial, I shall be most ready to defray. 
With many thanks for your kindness in informing 
me of this unfortunate circumstance, 
am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun P. Turton. 


“T THINK he’s a horrid, callous, cold-blooded 
fellow!” cried Betty when I showed her 
this epistle. 

“ After all,” said I, ‘she wasn’t a model wife. 


If the fatal motor-car hadn’t come along, the | 


probability is that she would have received 
poor Tufton on his next leave with something 
even more deadly than a poker. Occasionally 
the Fates have brilliant inspiration. ‘This was 
one of them. Now, you see the virago-clogged 
Tufton is a free man, able to accept a com- 
mission and start a new life as an officer and 
a gentleman.”’ 

“T think you’re perfectly odious, odious and 
cynical,” she exclaimed wrathfully. 

“T think,” said I, “that a living warrior is 
better than a dead—disappointment.” 

“You don’t understand,” she stormed. “If 
I didn’t love you, I could rend you to pieces.” 

“It is because I do understand, my dear,” 
said I, enjoying the flashing beauty of her 
return to Artemisian attitudes, “that I partic- 
ularly characterized the dear lady as a disap- 
pointment.”” 

_“T think,” she said, in dejected generaliza- 
tion, “the working out of the whole scheme of 
the universe is a disappointment.” 

“The High Originators of the scheme seem 
to bear it pretty philosophically,” I rejoined; 
“so why shouldn’t we?” 

“They're gods, and we’re human,” said 
Betty. 

“Precisely,” said I. “And oughtn’t it to be 
ie! ideal to approximate to the divine atti- 
ude? 

_Again Betty declared that I was odious. 
From her point of view—No, that is an abuse 
of language. There are mental states in which 
Woman has no point of view at all. She wan- 
ders over an ill-defined circular area of vision. 
That is why, in such conditions, you can never 
pin a woman down with a shaft of logic and 
compel her surrender, as you can compel that 
otamere man. We went on arguing, and after 
atime I really did not know what I was arguing 
about. I advanced and tried to support the 
theory that on the whole the progress of hu- 
manity, as represented by the British Empire in 
general and the about-to-be Lieutenant Tufton 
in particular, was advanced by the opportune 
—— of an unfortunately balanced lady. 
tom her point—or rather her circular area 











In the heart of the shopping 
center of fashionable ew 
York—Fifth Avenue—is the 
home of Redfern Corsets. 


$3, $3.50, $4, $5, $6 
and up to $25 


At All High Class Stores 


_ Women of discrim- 
inating taste recognize 
in these models the lines 
that harmonize with 
fashion—and Redferns 
are endorsed by high 
class stores the country 
over as the accepted 
style of New York’s 
leaders of fashion. 
\ 
| 


You will find your 
particular model in 
your own town or city, 
if you will ask for it. 


The Redfern Corset is 


a comfortable corset. 


Be fitted \ 
jo- 


2 sols.) \ 


if 
4] 
Y 


| 


Pe 


A complete line may always be found at 


The Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
19 East Madison St, Chicago; 114 Grant Ave., San Francisco, 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Machine-cut 
Factory to you 
AT THE INSIDE PRICE 


lb Acadian ii 
LEWIS-BUILT HOM =: 


Modern Method of Home Building 


is factory efficiency applied to the building business; enabling 
you to buy your house, complete, with all lumber and millwork 
cut-to-fit by machinery; all hardware, paint, shingles, even nails, 
etc., included, at lowest factory price. 


1917 Prices Based on 1916 Costs 


Our preparedness is your gain. Dodge the exorbitant prices — 
compounded profits—extra labor—extravagant waste—and tedi- 
ous delays of the old-fashioned building method. Investigate 
this newer, better, quicker system, already tried and approved 
by thousands of home-builders. 


Get our Catalog of 100 Houses, 


Cottages and Bungalows; make your selection; we ship the 
complete house direct to you, ready-cut, at factory price. Ac- 
curate plans and full instructions free. Machine-cut lumber 


saves 40% 


carpenter labor. No waste. No delays. No 


costly mistakes. One price. One profit. One responsibility. 
Money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


WRITE TODAY for catalog showing actual photographs, floor 
plans, full specifications and prices. Enclose 4c postage. (Also 
Home Furnishings catalog on request.) 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 259, 


Bay City, Mich. 
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of an 


“Occasion” 


is never endangered if you 
have had the good taste to 
install 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 


SILENT CLOSET 


So gwen k perfect in operation is 
the Si-wel-clo that it cannot be 
heard outside the bathroom. 


Built on the most sanitary principles— 
of china, vitrified and pene 9 so that soil 
will not cling to its surface. A damp 
cloth removes any trace of dirt. 


The same is true of our bathtubs, Java- 
tories and other plumbing goods. Your 
entire plumbing should be of all-clay 
materials. You will find them ultimately 
economical, and the cost of installation 
and fittings “is the same as on the cheap- 
est. The “Star and Circle” trade-mar 
is your insurance of the best. 
Write for Booklet P. 2, “Bathrooms 


of Character.” It shows the better w ay 
of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. i 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


World's Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 


It rylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 


Tycos or TaylorThermometer for Eve: 


There’ Purpose 


Short-Story Writing 
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The Red Planet 


of vision—perhaps my dear Betty was right 
in declaring me odious. She hated to be re- 


minded of the intolerable goosiness of her | 


swan. She longed for comforting, corrobora- 
tive evidence of essential swaniness for her own 
justification. In a word, the poor dear girl was 


sore all over with mortification, and wherever ; 
one touched her, no matter with how gentle a ; 


finger, one hurt. 


“T would have trusted that woman,” she | 


cried tragically, “with a gold-mine or a dis- 
tillery.” 

“We trusted her with something more val- 
uable, my dear,” said I, “our guileless faith in 
human nature. Anyhow we'll keep the faith 
undamaged.” 

She smiled. 
odious.” 

Nothing more could be said. We let the un- 
fortunate subject rest in peace for ever after. 

These two episodes, the death of poor Reg- 
gie Dacre and the Tufton catastrophe, are the 
only incidents in my diary that are worth 
recording here. Christmas came and went, and 
we entered on the new year of 1916. It was 
only at a date in the middle of February, a 
year after I had driven to Wellings Park to 
hear the tragic news of Oswald Fenimore’s 
death, that I find an important entry in my 
diary. (To be continued) 
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“That’s considerably less 


attendance, and each foreman was strictly 
ordered to send every case of accident, no 
matter how trivial, immediately to the doctor, 
without permitting any amateur surgery or 
poking around whatever. The result was that 
the average “lay-off” for a piece of hot steel 
in the eye fell from two weeks to four days, 
after-infections disappeared entirely, and only 
about as many cases of serious loss of vision 
occurred in a year as previously had in a 
month. 

If a foreign body gets into the eye, the only 
safe thing to do is to seize the upper eyelashes 
with as clean a thumb and finger as possible, 
pull the lid out from the eyeball, and hold it 
there for twenty or thirty seconds, letting 
Nature’s own flushing system wash out the 
intruder if it can. Or if the ‘“‘speck” be in 
plain sight, one or two very gentle attempts 
may be made to wipe it out with the corner of 
a perfectly clean handkerchief. But if these 
methods fail, get to a doctor just as quickly as 
possible. The tactws eruditus or “trained 
touch” will save ten times as much to your 
eye as it may take from your pocketbook. 
Save in the case of caustics or other chemicals, 
bathing the eye does not do much good, 
because if the burning and irritation is at all 
severe, it is impossible to make the lids relax 
their spasm enough to let much water into the 
eye. In fact, if Nature’s internal flushing 
system, the flow of tears, will not wash out 
the irritation, the little that can be splashed 
in from the outside seldom will. 

In the matter of prevention, too, the eyes 
are pretty much able to take care of them- 
selves. Against the dangers of small projectiles 
and flying bodies, the eyelids are a wonderfully 
effective and complete protection. The tiniest 
fraction of a second is all they need to shoot 
their shutters across. The twinkling of an eye 
is even more instantaneous, more “like a 
flash,” than we imagine, for it takes only 
one-fortieth of a second. And luckily we have 
no part in the matter at all, the will has nothing 
whatever to do with it. The instant the warn- 
ing flash gleams on the retina, snap! go the 
shutters at once. So that even in the case of 
an explosion, say, of gunpowder more than a 
few feet away, the eyelids are usually 
before the flame strikes the face. 

Considering injuries to the whole front or 
“watch-glass” of the eye (the cornea), all 
blows, wounds, burns, scalds, explosions, 
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Mind Your Eyes 


burning chemicals, and mechanical injuries 
of every sort put together do not cause a 
fifth as much blindness as one single infectious 
disease, the gonorrheal ophthalmia of the newly 
born. This produces, first, a curious general 
swelling and inflammation of the whole front 
of the eye and lids, then ulceration and finally 
perforation of the cornea, or “bursting” of 
the eye. It is caused by the infection of the 
child’s eyes during birth and may be com- 
pletely prevented by dropping two drops of 
a weak solution of a silver salt into the eyes 


Don’t Let this Danger 
Hover Over Your 
Children 


Many a serious surgical operation 
has been required on account of a loose 
bristle caught between the teeth or in 
the throat. 
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THE other dangers to which the front or RUBBERSET 


clear part of the eye is subject are also in-. 


disting fections, but milder ones, known as catarrhs or 
ividual “pink-eyes.” They are usually extensions to 
ins once the eyes of general mild infections, such as 
: colds, measles, chicken-pox, and the like, and 
the eco while producing much swelling and redness 
of today and discomfort at the time, can generally be 
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cleared up by mild antiseptic washes and drops 
without leaving any serious damage. The 
main danger to be guarded against is letting 
any one of them run on too long unchecked, 
as this may produce an ulcer of the cornea, 
especially after measles and chicken-pox. If 
the child is in a poor, run-down condition, 
these ulcers of the cornea may become very 
troublesome, causing severe pain and intoler- 
ance of light for weeks and even months at a 


o 
sins stretch. One form cf this slow, mild ulcera- 
ities and ation of the cornea that occurs most often in 
look and children who are “scrofulous” or strumous is 
uch less, exceedingly troublesome, and although it 
, 20 and seldom causes perforations of the cornea, it 
ice from sometimes leaves a scar or film upon the cornea 
ur dealer AER TR after it has healed that seriously impairs the 
Linfeel.” » me sight. This afiliction is now known to be 
ee nee chiefly dependent upon a form of astigmatism, 
kin tices ofleesoachelt hes been ceased and the little sufferers from it begin to improve 
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when they are fitted with proper spectacles, in 
addition, of course, to local antiseptic treatment. 

The reason why the cornea is the point of 
greatest danger in these inflammations of 
the eyelids and front of the eye is that in order 
to be perfectly transparent, it has, so to speak, 
got rid of all its blood-vessels, and can absorb 
the nourishment that it requires only from the 
blood-vessels around its margin. Hence, the 
center of the cornea is a long way from its 
base of supplies and has a low degree of 
resisting power against inflammation or 
disease. 

It was this low power of resistance on the 
part of the cornea that used to make small-pox 
so frightfully dangerous to the eyes. The 
whole cornea would turn into one great ulcer 
and slough off, leaving a thick, white, opaque 
scar in its place, which, of course, made the 
victim totally and hopelessly blind. In the 
old days before vaccination, small-pox was the 
greatest of all the “blinders,” and so deadly 
to the eyesight that from one-third to one-half 
of all the inmates of the blind asylums had 
been sent there because of it. 

Now, of all the damages and injuries to the 
front of the eye—blows, wounds, industrial 
and railroad accidents, explosions, _ fires, 
disease—which, taken together, cause from 
one-fifth to one-third of all forms of blindness, 
at least three-fourths are due to three great 
infections, small-pox, gonorrheal ophthalmia, 
and trachoma or “granular lids.” All these 
are not merely preventable, but are being 
prevented so rapidly and effectively as to be 
actually in process of extinction. Small-pox, 
indeed, has practically disappeared from 
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Mind Your Eyes 


outlook of the rising generation for clear, 
perfect, and unblemished eyes is exceedingly 
favorable. 


Let us now consider some of the commoner | 


and less troublesome, but none the less pro- 


voking and painful, diseases and inflamma- | 


tions of the front of the eye. 


Unfortunately | 


they have no popular name—not even a brief | 
and intelligent technical one—and their medi- | 
cal name conjunctivitis, is both clumsy and | 


absurd. Even when it comes to a simple little 
thing like styes, blepharitis is the least pompous 
term whereby we can relieve our feelings. 
These common and disfiguring little pests are 
merely tiny boils of the eyelids, and like nearly 
all boils the matter or pus accumulates in the 
follicle around the roots of a hair. The hairs 
that furnish the “burrows” for styes being 
the eyelashes, pulling the right eyelash at the 
proper stage of the game will sometimes 
relieve a stye by making an opening for the 


pus to escape—but be sure you have hold of | 


the right lash! Like “matter” everywhere, 


styes mean the spread of some infection. As | 


the mucous membrane, conjunctiva, that lines 
the inside of the lid is a fold of the skin tucked 
in, any form of skin disease or general skin 
infection of the body may spread over the 
edges and insides of the eyelids, sometimes by 
gradually spreading from the face, as in 
eczema or infectious scabbing or pimples upon 
the face, but more commonly by rubbing the 
eyes with infected fingers. Measles, for instance, 
are particularly apt to be followed by quite 
troublesome inflammations of the eyelids, by 
styes, and by a sort of extension of the rash to 
the inside of the eyelids, which may take 
months for complete recovery. 


Not only are the bacterial infections of the | 
skin capable of spreading to the eyelids, but | 


its parasitic diseases as well, such as the itch 
and the vulgar condition politely known as 
phtheiriasis, in which not infrequently nits 


| will actually be found clinging to the eyelashes. 


On general principles, it is an excellent rule of 


practical conduct to give a wide berth, and | 
to teach your children to give a wide berth, to | 
| all red-eyed or sore-eyed persons, for nine | 


times out of ten, redness of eyes is “catching.”’ 


| And as the same proportion of it is quickly 
| curable, there is no unfairness to the red-eyed 
| in putting this tabu upon them and driving 


them to take proper treatment. 


An Odd Fact 


| RATHER oddly, in view of the delicate and 


sensitive tissues and exposed position of 
the front of the eye, there is scarcely a single 
disease or inflammation peculiar to it alone. 


| Almost the only exception is a curious epidemic 
| disease known as “pink-eye,” which sometimes | 
| spreads with great rapidity to the children of | 
Its name | 
| describes it admirably, a sudden swelling and | 
| reddening of the entire front of the eyeball of | 
| a curiously vivid pinkish color. 


an entire neighborhood or district. 


good deal of itching and discomfort, but very 


ness, the disease subsides as rapidly as it came 


There is a | 





| little discharge, and fortunately little or no | 
| tendency to attack the cornea. So that usually | 
| after from five to ten days of itching and red- 


up, and the little patients are none the worse. | 


Occasionally it will be followed by styes or by 


troublesome weakness of theeyesforreading, but | 
this is usually in the casesof children whoalready | 


| had some -error of refraction or defect in the 


shape of the eye requiring the fitting of glasses. 
All that the pink-eye really does is to bring to 
the surface and reveal this latent trouble. 
Incidentally, the same thing may be said of 
styes in general. They may occur from simple 
infection in normal eyes, but if they keep on 


} 


coming in successive crops, we suspect some | 


refractive trouble, usually astigmatism, and 


have the eyes tested at once. If any defect | 
is found, the fitting of proper glasses usually | 


promptly puts an end to the styes. 

Pink-eye is most commonly a disease of the 
spring months and of country districts, and a 
disease of the same name and very similar 
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| movements perfect, the eyeball clear and 
| bright—and yet the eyes won’t work properly. 


| school work and the retardation of children, 
| and every teacher, every mother, every intel- | 


| and instruction upon “long sight” and “short 
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character occurs among horses, particularly 
young colts. The two diseases not infrequently 
occur in the same neighborhood within a few 
weeks of each other, and a connection between 
them has been strongly suspected, but not 
definitely proven. Pink-eye in horses was 
believed to be one of the forms of equine 
influenza, well known under the popular name 
of epizootic, and there is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that attacks of epizootic in 
horses may be the starting-point of epidemics 
of human influenza. The severe and wide- 
spread epidemic of last winter, for instance, is 
believed to have started from such a source. 

The commonest of all eye-troubles are dis- 
turbances of function rather than of structure, 
the now famous and much belabored errors of 
refraction. Here there is no inflammation or 
injury to the eye, the lids are healthy, the | 


Such tremendous stress has been laid upon 
this class of eye-trouble, on account of the 
extremely important part that it plays in the 


ligent citizen has been so belabored with advice | 





sight” and astigmatism that it is not neces- 
sary to go into details. It is necessary to say 


| only that these functional disturbances are 
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extremely common, the human eye having been 
built for the purposes of a hunter, a sailor, a 
warrior, and a farmer, and not in the least for 
those of a student, a city-dweller, an indoor- 
worker, a clerk, or a professional man, so that 
fully a fifth to a third of us need artificial aids 
to vision for the close work of our indoor 
slavery. These functional disturbances haven’t 
the slightest tendency to get better with age 
or time; on the contrary, the vast majority of 
them get worse. Hence, if your child needs 
glasses, the longer you put off getting them the 
stronger ones he will require, and the more he 
will suffer in the meantime. 

The difficulty is purely a matter of optics. 
The “fatter” and thicker the center of a lens 
is the shorter is its focus, and the thinner and 
flatter the longer is its focus. The so-called | 
normal human eye is a combination of lenses 
so built as to bring the parallel rays of light 
that enter its pupil to a focus exactly on the 
retina. But if an eye happens to be born too 
flat, the rays of light are focused not on the 
retina, but behind it, and the eye is what we 
call far-sighted, or hyperopic, because only 
distant objects are clearly seen. If, on the 
contrary, the eye is too thick and bulging, then 
the rays of light are brought to a focus in front 
of the retina, and again the image is blurred, 
and we call this eye short-sighted, or myopic, 
because only near objects are clearly seen. 





The Truth About Spectacles 
HEN CE theimportant thing to remember is 
that the only possible way in which refrac- 
tive trouble of the eye could be cured would 
be by changing the shape of the eye. As this is 
obviously impossible, the only thing that we 
can do is to help out Nature’s mistake by 
putting a glass or lens in front of it whose shape 
is “opposite” to that of the eye and thus 
corrects its defect. All advertised promises to 
cure long-sight, short-sight, or astigmatism 
without glasses are fakes and frauds on their 
face! In front of the myopic or bulging eye 
we put a “hollow” or concave lens, that is: one 
that is thicker at the rim than it is in the 
middle, like two watch-glasses placed face to 
face. Before the flattened or long-sighted eye 
we put a “fat,” convex, or magnifying lens. 
The only time that either myopic or hyperopic 
eyes are really normal is when they have their 
glasses on, and instead of properly fitted glasses 
weakening an eye, they strengthen it in every 
way and protect it from many diseases and 
dangers. So we should no more hesitate to 
put a glass upon a misformed eye than we | 
would to put an artificial tooth in place of | 
one that is missing. 
In 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Stylish Models for Misses 


Gracefully and naturally develop the 

owing body into a more perfect figure 
in later years. 

Coutil or batiste, lightly boned and 
beautifully corded. Clasp or button front. 
With or without shoulder straps. De- 
signed on the same principle of natural 
ear with perfect comfort as the Ferris 

aists for women, which have satisfied 
so many wearers for 35 years. 


All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists 
The popularity of the genuine Ferris 
has caused many inferior imitations tc 
be sold as “Ferris” Waists. Get full value 
by insisting on the garment with the Ferris 
Good Sense label. iil ill 
Write for Illustrated Catalog TRADE MARK 


If your dealer will not supply the genuine in the model 
you select, send your order direct to us, 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York 


SSUNNANNNAANUUAAILTTTITIM 


la 


Every Expectant Mother Should Wear Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset—gives wonderful support 
tobackandabdomen—perfect free- 
dom through diaphragm— balance 
to the figure and a straight, long- 


waisted effect that makes the 
change imperceptible—it assures 
the health of infant. Should be 


adopted early. —— $385 


outlets. Price 


Order today, giving present 
waist measure, We prepay ali 
charges. Satisfuction guaran- 
teed or money refunded, 
We are the largest dealers in the world 
of apparel for Maternity, and know 
every requirement of the figure. 
Write Dept. 6-2, New York, for com- 
plete Book of Fashions for Maternity, 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts and a fall 
assortment of Baby needs, 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., N. Y. 


Stores also at Detroit and Chicago 


“YOKE BOOK 
“<< GIVEN 


tains newest designs in Yokes ror Corset 

once Night Gowns, Combination Suits, etc. 

To introduce, Japsilk—our Hard twisted 

mercerized Crochet Cotton, we will mail Yoke 

k FREE and postpaid to any sending 

only 10c in silver or stamps for sample ball. 
JAPSILK 

comes in White and Ecru—sizes 1, 8,5. 10, 15, 

2 Mind Ga al actens in thie fork ave shown in ful pa lus 
uv 5 lesigns in z) 
Setkens easy to copy. Send for this free book TODAY 

COLLINGBOURNE MI Dept. 3771 INO! 


ot = 


using advertisements see page 10 








Burpee’s SEEDS are 
grown not only to sell but to 
grow again. 

The fact that 1916, our 
fortieth anniversary, proved 
to be our banner year, shows 
that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 

Each packet contains the 
result of our forty years of ex- 
tensive operation and intensive 
investigation. 


Burpee’s Annual 


for 1917 


is brighter, better and bigger 
than ever before. We have 
added twenty-two pages,.mak- 
ing in all 204 pages, and best of 
all, you will find thirty Burpee 
Specialties illustrated in color. 
Burpee’s Annual is mailed free 
upon request. A post card 
will bring it. Write for your 
copy today and mention Good 
Housekeeping. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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| dressing of commercial fertilizer may be 
| with the harrowing. The woman that is going 


| spade it and work the fertilizer in with a fork. 


The Housewife’s Garden- 
Making 


By Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur 


ITH February just being ushered in 
and “‘stormy March” still to be faced, 
| it may seem a far reach to “April 
showers” and “May flowers’”—and spring 
| garden-making. But thoughts of spring 
| gardening are not now so premature as might 
at first appear; for, as every one knows, fore- 
sight is the only kind of sight that counts with 
the gardener, and now is the time when the 
planning must be done. Probably many of 
you already have your gardens laid out—on 
paper—and your seeds ordered. That, at 
least, is what you were urged to do in this 
department last month. Your seed shopping 
should be done early lest your shipment be 
delayed in the last-minute rush, or you fail to 
get it altogether because the seedmen are sold 
| out. Probably you have sent for the catalogs 
| of several reliable firms; they are free and 
contain a wealth of valuable information for 
| the housewife gardener’s guidance. So, with 
| your garden plotted and nicely arranged on | 
; paper and all the seeds you will need ordered, | 
the next thing is to wait for favorable weather. 
Just when the garden-making should actually | 
begin depends upon the part of the country in 
| which you live. The proper time for each 
| section can be found from any of the better | 
seed-catalogs. | 
The first step, when the weather permits, is | 
to get the ground in condition. If it has been } 
used for a garden before, or for potatoes or 
corn the previous year, it will need only a 
dressing of well-rotted stable manure. Or a | 





applied after plowing; this will get worked in | 


to have a smaller garden should hire a man to 





After this hard labor is done, even a delicate 


| woman can manage quite a large plot. 


General Rules to Follow 
HE details of the planting are amply de- 
scribed in the various catalogs. In general, 
however, continuous rows should be arranged 


| to run from north to south for convenience in 
| cultivating, and to avoid the shadow in which | 


lurks a chill for the delicate plants. The space | 
allotted to each vegetable has to be thoroughly | 
cultivated before planting. A coarse hand rake | 
| to remove stones and break up clods should be 

followed by a finer rake vigorously worked | 
back and forth to pulverize and lighten the soil. | 





In planting, the depth of the covering de- | 
pends upon the size of the seed, the habit of 
| germination and early growth, the soil, and 
| the season of planting. Planting too deep is a 
frequent cause of the failure of seeds to “come 
up.” Warmth, air, and moisture are necessary | 
to germination. In the spring, moisture is| 
| usually abundant, while warmth is lacking. | 
| The soil is warmest near the surface. Accord- | 
| ingly, the covering should be shallower in| 
spring than in summer, when warmth is 

| abundant and moisture is lacking in the surface 


Twenty Packets 
fo} i od (0) a etcle f 30° 


Selected carefully for the 
readers of this mazazine. 
) The collection contains One 
Packet each of these varieties 
—choice mixed Asters, Sweet 
Alyssum, Giant Antirrhinum, 
7 Bachelor's Button, Double Camel- 
lia-flowered Balsam, Cosmos, Lark- 
spur, Morning Glory, Marigold, 
double Pinks, large Mignonette, tall 
Nasturtium, dwarf Nasturtium, giant Pansies, 
Poppy, finest blotched Petunias, large flower Phlox, 
Mammoth’ Sweet Peas, Verbena, Curled and 
crested Zinnia. 
Packets exactly the same as our regular size, but 
put up in collection for your benefit. 


OUR 1917 CATALOGUE 
is worth a great deal to every gar- a 
dener, but wesend it FREE. 192 

es about Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 

—chosen because we know they are the 
kinds that give the greatest pleasure and 
profit to the gardener, Send for a copy. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 322. Painesville, Ohio 


ha 


SUPERLATIVE TOMATO 


Best flavored, most produc- 
tive, large size, beautiful pur- 
ple color, solid meat, stron 
grower. @ supreme test 0’ 
seven years’ selection. It is be- 
ing distributed free to our cus- 
tomers this year, and you cam 
try it at our expense. 


Send 


tocover costof mailing \ 
10¢ and we will send you 100 

seeds of *‘Superlative’’ Tomato ¥ 
(regular price 25c), our 130-page 
illustrated catalog containing hundreds of seed 
and plant bargains, and a cash coupon worth 25 
cents in part payment of your first order. 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept.G.H. Des Moines, Iowa 


10°<? Fewer” SEEDS 


FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum. ress, Burn'g Bush 
ie 1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
Mae 1 Pkt. Snapdragon, (iiant Fl'd 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, (id Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send Wc to king, postage, ete., 
and we will An nae 10 pkts. selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 200 


premium envelope which FREE 


gives you more than the seed 


OUR GREAT SPEC!A‘, CATALOGUE 


iz ea 


SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 538, Springfield, Ohio 
nnn 


OSES 2% NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Contains expert advice on how to grow 
roses and plants, It’s the boiled-down facts of our 
long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. 
Also explains how we Prepay express charges @Ly* 
where inthe U.S. Send for it today—F REE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 


SB NGS HELLER BROS. CO., Bor 215, New Castle, Ind 
FEED YOUR FLOWERS 


Flower Food Tablets contain in correct 
every element (11) necessary to perfect 
one dozen, by mail prepd., 25c. 


pr portion 
nt life; 

Mfd. solely by 

FLOWER FOOD CO., 115 Broadway, N. Y- 





The Housewife’s Garden- 
Making 


soil. A clay soil admits air and warmth less 
easily than does a sandy soil, and therefore 
allows less covering. Small, weak seeds should 
have less covering than large, vigorous ones. 
Some kinds, as celery, must be merely pressed 
jnto the soil with a little sand or dust scattered 
over them. . 

It is well to sow some seeds of vigorous 
growth, such as radishes or turnips, with car- 
rots, onions, celery, and other small weak 
seeds. The larger seeds come up first, breaking 
up the crust so as to let out the weaker plants. 
They also show where the row is, and this 
makes it easy to cultivate before the crop is up. 
Of course the radishes or turnips must be 
pulled up as soon as the other plants appear. 

Perhaps it is as well to add a few hints about 
the general cultivation. It must be constant 
and thorough, especially when the soil is light 
and sandy. No good gardener will permit 
weeds to get a foothold in his territory, but the 
constant use of the rake is much more impor- 
tant, for it keeps up the supply of moisture in 
the soil around the roots of the plants, and so 
insures their being well fed and making rapid 
growth. 

This is a point that always seems to puzzle 
inexperienced gardeners, so it needs explana- 
tion. Stirring the surface soil with a fine rake 
as soon as it is partly dry after a rain furnishes 
a mulch of dust that prevents the moisture in 
the lower earth from escaping, because it 
checks the capillary process by which moisture 
travels to the surface and is carried into the air. 
The soil may be rich in the mineral or animal 
components that constitute plant-foods, but 
unless moisture is present in sufficient quanti- 
ties, these are not available as sustenance for 
plants. 


The Spirit of Gardening Adventure 


OW, a word as to what to plant in our 

gardens. The housewife gardener must get 
the spirit of adventure; our vegetables are 
limited to too few varieties. Many of the 
most useful vegetables are neglected in the 
majority of home gardens. Okra, Swiss chard, 
leeks, Brussels sprouts, and Scotch kale are 
really little known, yet they are all appetizing, 
healthful additions to the table, and require 
no special conditions or culture. 

Okra, or gumbo, as it is called in the South, 
figures very largely in Creole cooking, but is 
only just appearing in Eastern markets. It is 
a semi-tropical plant; so it is better not sown 
until the second week in May. Once started, 
it grows very rapidly, yields and continues a 
supply of pods throughout the season. The 
flowers are large and rather pretty, but last 
only a few hours; after they fall it takes about 
twelve hours for a pod to develop sufficiently 
for gathering. To be in perfect condition for 
cooking they should not be much more than an 
inch long. Any surplus quantity can be dried 
or canned for winter use. Sliced, they are a 
splendid addition to mixed pickles. 

Swiss chard is such a true “cut-and-come- 
again’’ that for home or market it is invaluable, 
and a poultry-keeper can find no better green 
food for fowls that are yarded. ‘The leaves 
and stalks are the edible part, and may be 
boiled like spinach, or the stalks alone may be 
used. They are white, and run the full length 
of the leaf. Cut them out and tie loosely; 
cook and serve just as you would asparagus. 
_ Brussels sprouts have been gaining in favor 
in the market during the last few years, and 
should certainly be in every garden, for they 
Possess all the healthful qualities of cabbage, 
and the flavor is much more delicate. When 
small the plants look exactly like cabbage, but 
instead of firm, solid heads, the stalks run up 
to twelve or fourteen inches in height, and baby 
cabbages spring up all around the stalk for the 
entire length. One plant often yields thirty- 
five or forty of these diminutive heads. One 
great advantage of Brussels sprouts is that the 
seed need not be sown until June, and the 














Flowers all Summer 
For One Dollar 


HERE is no flower that is so easily 


grown and blooms so 


readily as THE GLADIOLUS, and by repeated plantings, a 


continued bloom may be had all summer long. 


The long spikes 


are graceful and fascinating in their great array of colors; cut as 
first flower opens and placed in water, the flowers develop for a 
week, even to the last bud. 

GLADIOLI require no nursing, spraying or other special atten- 


tion. 


Once planted the bulbs take care of themselves, asking no 


favors and making no demands, but adapt themselves to the best 


conditions availavle. 


Commence planting in April and repeat at 


10 day intervals until the end of June, and you will have flowers 
until late autumn. 


Vaughan’s Homewood Gladioli 


is a mixture ca efully selected from our large Named List, grown 
by ourselves, and comprises the best pinks, whites, reds, and many 


other beautiful shades of this grand flower. 


We offer this mixture 


at the extraordinary low price of 


75 Fine bulbs, mixed for $12 


mailed free to customers within 4th Postal Zone (600 miles) from 


Chicago or New York. 


For further zones add 16 cents in stamps. 


**How to grow”’ in every package. 
Secure these today; cut out this advertisement, attach a dollar 


bill 


and mail it tous. Mark your envelope-Dept. H. 
Our 160 page illustrated catalogue goes FREE with 


your order. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO 
31-33 West Randolph Street 


The 


| 
Woolflower | 


@ introduced by us three years 
agois now acknowledgedtobe | 
the greatest new garden an- | 

nual. It is a success every- 

z where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet 

Flowers develop inJune and 
none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
3 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 


immense size, wonderful col- | 


ors and vigor they are marvels. 
’ - Seed 10cts.per pkt.,8 for 25ets. 

Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These 8 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Oatalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Flo 


Beautify Your Home Outside 


Your lawns and gardens radiateyour 
personality. Plant beautiful,ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs and plants to adda 
picturesque touch; plant for fruiting, 
Green's sure-bearing, true-to-name 
fruit trees, grape vines, berries, etc., 
allof which you can buy from us at 

Half Agent's Prices 

We sell direct to you, There is no 
Nursery Agent to pay. Green's stock 
is backed by forty years of successful 
growing and direct selling. 

Send for our. Catalog. Contains 
valuable planting information and 
ew Po ht combination offers. 


100'Wall 8t. 
Rochester 
New York 


Five for (O0cis. 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from tHe time the seed was 


planted.It may not seem possible but | 


® we Guarantee it to be so. Thev will 

BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 

Winter or Summer, and when3years 

old will have 5or6 hundred roses on 

each bush. WAll grow in the house 

in the wanteras wellas in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Aro ‘Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents, 
Japan Seed Co. Box 304 South Norwalk, Conn. 


INCE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are guaranteed to give the ama- 
teur planter absolut= satisfaction. Send today 
for our “New Guide to Rose Cuitare” for 1917 
—it's free. It isn'ta catalog—-it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and telis how to grow them. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed, _ Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251, West Grove, Pa. 


In 


| 


using advertisements see page 10 


NEW YORK 
43 Barclay Street 


COPTUTEEEeeeeeeeeeeee 


PEDEEIEESEEEEERESERERST iT) | 


Fite We aad 
FREE to Garden Lovers 
Wagner’s Beautiful Catalog 


This handsome book will give you invaluable help 
in your home planting, whether yours is a large es- 
tate or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to select 
and how to plant for quickest results and most ar- 
tistic effects with Wagner Hardy Flowe’s, Roses, 
Trees and Shrubs. Places the services of the Wagner 
Park Landscape pate ment at your disposal with- 
out cost. Write today for Catalog 60. 

Sidney, Ohio 


Wagner Park Nurseries Box 925, 


| TETEEEPEUEEOEARORUARRRRSORPRCSAASEOESEAASORRESOPAORORRRSIOCAAESEARERASEAREEEM 


PUPUUERUDEDCCCC ETE EEU PEDO 
HUCGetGeaa eae 


A, 4, 
2 


4° &., ye 


10 pkts. LOWER SEEDS 
Mailed Pectuatt tee 10c 


The following collection blooms continuously 
from early summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet 
Alyssum, Marigold, Petunia, Pansy, Phlox, 
Poppy, Salvia, Verbena and Zinnia. Gener- 
ous packets. Germinating quality guaranteed. 


Catalog Mailed FREE 
Describes the best varieties of Roses, Dah- 
lias, Cannas Ferns, Carnations and every- 
thing for house and garden. Write today. 

Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 524 Springfield, Ohio 


RS ee he 


ff Ask now! This beautiful 96- 
four-color book describes 1917 va- 
jj rieties vegetables and ‘flowers; 
handsomely illustrated; beautiful 
E_f// home grounds, flower and vegetable gar- 
fjdene, landscaping, shrubbery, 


orchards, farms ictionary on 


. ardening! Flower lover’s delight! 
grower’s boo! 
ist’s manual! Most wonderful garde 
wer published. Better than our 7 
Don't miss it. Ask today. A postal gets it. 
Galloway Bros. & Co.,Dept.2455 Waterton, la. 


hoose * Roses 


Plant roses grown by specialists— 
backed by 50 years’ experience—and 
aranteed to bloom. Send today for 
illustrated 92-page Floral Guide— 
FREE. Easy to select choice kinds 
marked with a *% from our list of 
nearly 400 ‘‘Best Roses for America.” 
ONARD & JONES CO. 
te ROSES, Box 64° WEST GROVE, 


Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice. Pres. 


Sturdy, outdoor grown plants, dif- 

ferent varieties, 8 for 25c, 18, 50c; 

assorted Chrysanthemums, 8 for 25c 
Canterbury Bells,50c,Sweet William,35c, Snapdragon,: 
choice varieties gorgeous Cockscomb, 25c per dozen; 1 
paid; Canada also. Shipment in April unless asked sooner. 





’ THE FAR WEST NURSERY, 842 Waterloo, Los Angeles 
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is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 208 pages, 32 colored plates and over 


1000 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
Hatormation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 


mine o 


bodies the results of over seventy years of practical 


It is a 


experience. To give this 


catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous 


“HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, ina = envelope, which, when emptied and 


returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cas 
With the Henderson 


$1.00 and upward, V 
detailed cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


4 
f Ps? 


fd dab 
Wonderful 


Music Lessons esis 


music les- 


ons under great Amer- 

Sent FREE icsyss"Fergpess 

x teachers. The lessons 

are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities, 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, ete., and we will 
ve you six lessons free and prepare the following 
Complete Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm. H. Sherwood; 
COURSE (with aid of phonograph) by Crampts 
with aid o: onograph), 4 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; V. 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, 
ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SE! 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
free lessons, Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
2411 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, | 


“Home-Making, the New Profession 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home- | 
study Domestic, Science courses. For home- | 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. | 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Hl. ' 


? 


h payment on any order amounting to 
forsit be 


ection will sent complete and 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
" NEw Yor«K City 


VICK'S 
careet GUIDE (3%: 


19:74 
; "WRITE TODAY 


= features. Valuable information 
~” about planting. Anauthority on Veg > 
etable, Flowerand Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
_ and Trees. B: on our experience as Amer- 
y ica’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest 
grower of Asters and many other flowers in the 
world. With this Guide, the best ever issued, we will } 
gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden. AM 
4 Both are absolutely free. ‘ 
Y) D, Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
Pid JAMES VICK’S SONS 
. 72 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
& The Flower City : 


Several new 


Greatest Discovery 
* Since Soap 


THIS Magic Pot Cloth 
has crinkled copper 
strands interwoven with 
cotton. The lightest rub 
removes grease and dirt 
and makes all kinds © 
kitchen ware look like new 
without the use of soap or 
washing compounds. 
Women marvel at _the 
work of the Mystic Mit. 

If not at your dealer’s, give 
us his name and we will mail 
the Mystic Mit for 10c. 


TheMysticMit Co.,Inc., Dept.C. 


127 Duane St., New York City 


“‘DRINKET 


The Children’s Beverage Made in the Cup 
75 cups 25c 


dren in your house, too, who 

feel out of it when the 
coffee comes on the table. 
Surprise them with cups of 
Drinket all around—the young- 
est as well as the oldest. 
Drinket is prepared entirely 
from selected food grains (no 
molasses). Everybody enjoys 


aor there are chil- 


Look for this 
signature 


the coffee like flavor of Drinket 
and the children’ especially 
will benefit from its mineral 
salts. 

Drinket is 
kind to the 
nerves, kind to 
digestion, kind 
to you as good 
food should be. 


Tene. 


A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 


UK Kole 


Write for free sample ] 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co.—Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Housewife’s Garden- 
Making 


| plants are not ready for transplanting until 
| July, so they can succeed early peas in the 


same ground. Like all members of the cabbage 


| family, Brussels sprouts are gluttons, and must 


positively have heavy, rich ground. Sow the 


| seed in shallow drills; transplant two feet apart 


in rows three feet apart when the seedlings 


| are about three inches high. For early spring 


harvest, sow seeds in the house during Febru. 
ary or March. Mature plants are quite 


| hardy, but must be dug up before severe frost. 


The best way to keep the home supply is to 


| hang the whole plant up by the roots in a 


frost-proof cellar. 

Kale should be considered indispensable in 
every garden, for it comes into season late in 
the fall, when frost has killed all other greens, 
Even in the vicinity of New York it can be 
relied upon to furnish early spring greens almost 
before the snow is off the ground. In fact; I 
have gathered it from under deep snow in mid- 
winter and found it in good condition. Seeds 
should be sown about the middle of June, and 
the seedlings transplanted into rows about two 
feet and a half apart. The leaves are curly and 
dark green, and should not be used until 
there has been some frost, for until frozen 
they are as tough as they are tender after Jack 
Frost has visited them. 

Kohlrabi is another valuable vegetable that 
comes when other things have faded. It 
really belongs to the cabbage family, but it is 
more like the turnip. The edible part is the 
bulb; this develops above ground. When 
cooked it looks and tastes like a most delicately 
flavored turnip. As they must be cooked while 
young and tender, it is best to make several 
sowings; one in the house in February, and 
two others in the open ground, the first in 
May, the other in August. They can stand 
quite a heavy frost, and so are usable till 
December or January, according to the season. 
Sow in rows placed about two feet apart, and 
after the young plants have attained sufficient 
strength to withstand attacks from beetles and 
such insects, thin them to two feet apart. 


Your Girl at Play 


(Continued from page 24) 


her athletic career, she is far more likely to 


| need checking than urging. 


With a fairly clear idea of what sort of play 
you want for your girl, the next thing is to 
provide it. At first glance, this may not look 
easy. Your town may be tardy about joining 
the procession. So much the taller feather in 
your cap if you can be the means of installing 
a playground, under the direction of a super- 
visor who knows how to direct games. Even 
though only a small piece of ground is avail- 
able, it will be better than nothing. The vital 
points to bear in mind are that the land be 
level, that it be accessible to the home sections 
of your town, and that it be not separated 
from the homes by a railroad. It is recom- 
mended by Henry S. Curtis, of the Playground 
Association of America, that the older girls’ 
section be shut off from the street and from the 
boys’ playground by a high, solid hedge— 
especially that portion where the swings and 
teeter ladders are in use. A field house should 
be provided, or some sort of pavilion, where 
the girls can dance and give little parties, and 
practise their crafts on rainy days. 

If you employ a good playground worker 
to take charge of this little outdoor kingdom, 
she will direct all sorts of light and simple 
games and contests, such as balancing, with 
book or bean-bag on the head, all-up Indian- 
club race, running, throwing, and catching. 
Until you install her in your community— and 
you have no more business to try to get along 
without her than without a water-system or 4 
street-sprinkler—one of the teachers may take 
charge of the directed play—preferably, of 
course, a trained teacher of gymnastics. 





shows how 

the one-piece noz- 

zle- and -dust- bag 

of BISSELL’S VAC- 
UUM SWEEPER em 

ties from the rear with- 

out even soiling the 

hands. ‘This important 

feature, only second in 

importance to cleaning 

efficiency, is one of the 

many conveniences that 


make a BISSELL’S 


more than a box, brush and 
bellows on four wheels. A 
most thorough dust-getter; 
the most easily used, easi- 
ly cared for and practical 
cleaner, is what you se- 
cure when you invest in 


SSELLS;, 


um Sweeper 


Then, in buying a carpet 
sweeper, that household 
necessity that no cleaning 
device made can possibly su- 
persede, “Put your sweeping 

reliance in any BISSELL’S 
appliance” and guarantee 
yourself satisfaction. 

Vacuum Sweepers at $7.50 and 
$9.00. “*Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Car- 
pet Sweepers, §3.00 to $5.50. 
A trifle more in the far West, 
South and in Canada. 


BissellCarpetSweeperCo. 
Largest and Only Exclusive 
Mfrs. of Oarpet Sweeping 
Devices in the World 
Dept. 317 
Grand Rapids 
Mich. 


Made 
in Oanada, 
too. 
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Your Girl at ‘Play 


great aid to this sort of fun, which is sugar- 
coated education, is the plan for Athletic 
Badge Tests, outlined by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. This 
association will send you directions for the 
jolliest sorts of contests, in which even the 
merry and humble potato-race figures, and a 
beautiful little silver badge awaits the winner. 
But never forget Miss Burchenal’s warning: 
that girls’ team games should be made games 
of wit and agility, played for the fun of it, 
rather than of brute force, personal contact, 
and for the sake of winning. One of the most 


important moves made by the league of which | 


she is executive secretary has been #o abolish 
inter-school competitions and to encourage con- 
tests in which the school teams rather than in- 
dividuals test their powers. 

Your ge airy: either on the field or in the 
pavilion, provides the best place for dancing— 
we are talking about gymnastic and folk dancing 
just now, not the social art, which has another 
significance. Dancing has been called by Joseph 
Lee, that famous playground expert, “the first 
and most exuberant utterance of the joy of life.” 
From the ragged, tangle-haired midgets of the 
tenements who prance off like so many mischiev- 
ous elves at the first notes of the hurdy-gurdy, 
woman proves that theory. The phonograph 
usually solves the problem of furnishing music. 


The Importance of Water Sports 


A SKATING-RINK may be made from 

the playground itself by banking up earth 
or snow around its edge at night, and 
flooding it. This is an absolutely safe rink, 
the ice being only an inch or even less in 
thickness, and two or three degrees below 
freezing being sufficiently cold. 

Water sports are not available everywhere, 
but unless water is absolutely inaccessible, 
it should be one factor in the upbringing of 
every child. A love for it, which means a 
lack of fear, is of profound value in every life. 
Many of the camps provide rowing and pad- 
dling, which is a great argument in their 
favor. But at least it is possible to make a 
swimming-pool in every town. Swimming is 
not only beautiful and exhilarating, but it is a 
form of preparedness that no human should 
be without. The city of New York has found 
that it costs just fourteen cents to teach a boy 
to swim; other municipalities might scrimp a 
bit somewhere else and afford it. 

Horseback-riding and tennis both appear 
expensive to many a pocketbook, for a safe 
and fit horse and his maintenance are not 
cheap, neither are the laying-out and up-keep 
of tennis-courts. But why not own and sup- 
port a horse among several families, giving all 
the children a chance to learn riding? Andas for 
the tennis-courts, their extravagance melts to 
a mere bagatelle when a club divides expenses. 

All of these sports and games are clearly 
defined activities, developing the body, at 
the same time offering keen training to skill, 
wit, alertness. But more primitive and, I 
believe, more important than these is the girl’s 
right to mere being outdoors. ‘Thecave woman 
lived her life in the open when it didn’t rain so 
hard that she had to crawl into the cave, and 
her twentieth-century great-great-grand- 
daughter has a right to do the same. The 
opportunities for this range all the way from 
the fire and frying-pan beside your nearest 
stream to the completely equipped, profession- 
ally supervised camp that sometimes charges as 
much as two hundred dollars a season. 

Begin by weaving the open air into the very 
fabric of the girl’s life. Ill or well, she is better 
for sleeping on a porch, for eating, reading, 
sewing, chatting outside the house, for working 
in a garden of her own. 

There is no easier way to keep her outdoors 
than by encouraging walking parties. There 
must be somebody who can find time to con- 
duct these—if you are the busiest woman in 
town, you are probably the one to do it. Of 
course you must supply an objective. Per- 
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You can make your home 


modern and beautiful, your 
furniture much more fashionable and 
artistic, by the use of 


Lucas 
VELVO-TONE 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 





Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish stains the 
wood, varnishes it and produces the 
beautiful, dull, hand-rubbed effect now 
seen on all good furniture and woodwork. 
No experience is necessary. You can do 
the work yourself. 

Velvo-Tone is unlike any other wood 
finish. It alone can produce the lovely 
Velvo-Tone effect. 

Ask your dealer to give you a color card. 
If he hasn’t Velvo-Tone, send 25c for a 
can large enough to finish two chairs. 
Folder on how and where to use Velvo- 
Tone sent free on request. 


JOHN LUCAS & CO., Inc. 
Oeiee 3 104 Philadelphia, P 


SKI 


"7a i a Get 


INNERS 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPAGH ETT! 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 
SKINNER MFG.CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 


Choosing a Summer Camp— 


for your son or daughter is a matter which de- 
mands a good deal of care and investigation. 
The Fifth Edition of our Register of Endorsed 
Schools and Summer Camps, which lists a large 
number of the best camps in the country, will 
prove of assistance to you in making your choice. 
The Register gives such details as location, en- 
rollment, charges, etc., and each camp listed has 
been investigated and is endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping. 

A copy of the Fifth Edition will be 

sent upon request, without charge. 

Director, The School Department 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New York City 


using advertisements see page 10 107 





Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 
Mayonnaise 


* SALAD 
DRESSING 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of 1oo1 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. . 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
you have ever used return it and get your money 
back. 

Made by the original tried and proved recipe 
J. F. HOWARD 
Mass. 
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Bread Cast Upon the 
Waters Comes Back 
Buttered 


E have all heard a great deal 

about the milk of human 
kindness, but Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute wants every one 
to hear about this instance of 
the bread of human kindness, 
which floated around over the 
great United States for a whole 
year, and came back to the maker 
buttered with appreciation: 


Maywood, Illinois. 
Good Housekeeping Institute: 

In August, 1915, my recipe for whole 
wheat bread was published in Good House- 
keeping. This bread had been the staff of 
life in our family, and had gone far toward 
making ‘‘ Bobby" the tallest boy in his 
class. 

A while ago, I was busily engaged in 
my kitchen when I was called to the ' phone 
by ‘‘long distance.”” In answer to an un- 
known name and a gentle voice, I dis- 
covered that I was directing the baking of 
bread in a town twenty miles distant, 
where a mother, under a doctor's orders, 
was trying my Good Housekeeping recipe. 
In answer to her queries, I told my favorite 
brands of flour and added a few points to 
the published recipe. Then I thought of 
my tall ‘‘ Bobby,” who always said, 
‘Give us more brown bread, Mother,” and 
I rejoiced that I had shared my most 
wholesome reci pe with Good Housekeeping. 


Mrs. M. M. S. 


| 


The case of the high cost of 
living versus the cost of high 
living will be tried in the March 
Good Housekeeping. The Insti- 
tute will give menus and tested 
recipes for three meals a day at 
the cheapest possible rate which 
insures proper food values. 
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Your Girl at Play 


haps some historic or literary shrine will serve 
as goal—if so, be ready to tell the story of the 
battle fought there, or to sketch the life of 
the author who lived there. Miss Amy 
Logan, Vice Principal of the Horace Mann 
High School for Girls, conducts the most 
enchanting excursions in the very heart of 
New York, taking her young people along the 
wharves to see the shipping, talking of the 
wonders of the great harbor—the curious ship- 
ments arriving, from coconuts to camels—the 
strange foreign crews that bring them. Surely 
there is something of interest in your vicinity! 
But when other objectives fail, there is always 
one in reserve—it is, in your schoolgirl’s 
vocabulary, I fear, “the eats.” 


The Lure of Outdoor Cooking 


"THE subject of the meal cooked outdoors is so 

near my heart that I hesitate to dilate upon 
it. Suffice it to say that if any one can show 
me a chop juicier, more tender, more delectable 
than the one impaled upon a sharpened stick 
and broiled over a wood fire in the open, I will 
gladly meet him and debate the point. En- 
courage this savage domesticity in your girl 
in every way; its laws are ancient as hu- 
manity, biologically profound. Provide her 
with food-stuffs and utensils, and recipes for 
camp cookery. The mere sandwich laid on a 
forked stick and toasted takes on ambrosial 
flavor, nectar lies in the cocoa or cream soup 
prepared in a swinging kettle. 

But beyond the picnic lies genuine camp 
life. Every girl should have some experience 
of this. I know of no better suggestion than 
that of Mr. Clarence A. Perry of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. He urges that a group of mothers 
organize a small camp adjacent to woods and 
water, and the cruder the better. A few of 
the simple ‘‘pup-tents” used in military camps 
can be obtained where war-department stores 
are sold, or from a dealer in sporting goods. 
Then—and here is the great point—let the 
busy mothers cooperate in chaperoning the 
party turn and turn about. 

For camp life your girl should be equipped 
with serge bloomers, middy blouses, necker- 
chiefs, soft felt hat, sweater, bathing-suit, 
stout high shoes, and tennis sneakers. A few 


| handy articles are a hammock, steamer-rug, 


hand flashlight, canteen, haversack, camera, 


pedometer, and any musical instrument. There | 


are books on camping and on camp cookery 
that will serve as guide, philosopher, and friend. 

If your little group enters warmly into the 
spirit of this open-air life, you may find it a 
great stimulus to ally yourselves with some 
large organization, such as the Woodcraft 
League or the Camp Fire Girls. Their dues 
are very small. With one of them behind your 
activities, you will be working under the advice 
of experts. Their experience will suggest to 
you all sorts of ways to build your camp, to 
make birds and trees and flowers interesting, 
to dispose of rainy days by indoor occupations, 
to get the most fun and profit out of the open. 

There is a certain value in the professionally 
organized camp, far from home and all familiar 
influences, that makes me wish it might fall 
to the lot of every girl for at least one summer 
before she takes up womanhood’s responsibili- 
ties. She is thrown on her own resources, as 
at boarding-school—no fond mother to decide 
for her which shoes she shall wear this morning. 
She is under expert guidance if the camp be 
well chosen, and in some ideal spot in the purest 
air, with every natural advantage for hikes 
and rowing. Community spirit is developed 
to its utmost. And the military regularity of 
life is a liberal education in itself. Every hour 
is packed full of busy delight. From the sound 
of the seven o’clock bugle’s reveille until the 
last song and the last toasted marshmallow 
vanish over the dying night fire, each’ day is a 
stone firmly laid in the building of the next 
generation. 

(The next article in this series will appear in 

an early issue.) 
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The New Spring 


Fashions 


The right information at 
the right time is what saves 
us many a costly error. 

Whatis more heart-break- 
ing than the new dress or 
hat which is a failure ? 

And what adds more to 
a woman’s confidence in 
herself, and to her charm, 
than the consciousness that 
a dress is not only becom- 
ing, but stylish? 

The March Good House- 
keeping will help you. The 
Fashion Department illus- 
trates the first authentic 
new spring fashions from 
Paris and New York. This 
service is new, but happy 
in the tens of thousands of 
friends who use it and use 
the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


Of this Service, which is 
growing, growing, growing 
—we will let our friends 
speak. But for their gen- 
erous confidence and many 
orders, first let us say thank 
you. 


Craigville, N. Y. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service: 

I feel that I must express my ap precia- 
tion of your assistance in my Christmas 
shopping. One seems to hardly more than 
wish for an article, and—behold—it ar- 
rives, and shopping is shorn of all its 
thorns quite miraculously. Thank you; 
indeed, gratefully yours, E. B. T. 


Alhambra, California. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service: 

I received the coat I ordered prompily. 
It was in perfect condition, unusually 
well packed, and highly satisfactory in 
every way. It is an unusual value, also, 
and my confidence in Good Housekeeping 
and each of its departments is firmer than 
ever. I expect to make use of the shop- 
ping department again. Thank you. 

Mrs. P. E. G. 


Salem, Massachusetts. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service: 

I wish to thank you for the service 
rendered in purchasing the bath set for 
me. Itcame nicely packed, and the quality 
of the towels was a delightful surprise. 
My only trouble is that I shall want to buy 
some of everything I see in your depart- 
ment from now on. Very truly, F. E. F 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St. New York City 
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This is the Gift of Welcome, which is sent, entirely 
free of charge, to each new member of the Club. 
Your own initial is em>ossed in gold on every card 


FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


full of enthusiasm and brimming over 

with promise. And certainly, from 
beginning to end of the calendar, there is no 
time so fresh and so fine as the first months of 
the year in which tomakeastart. Solet’smake 
a start now—a regular running start—to make 
money. There are skates to buy, and woolen 
caps, and mufilers, and sweaters, and many of 
Fortuna’s Daughters have already made enough 
money to buy them, and are wearing and en- 
joying them this minute. But you who are 
just beginning have a chance to catch up with 
them in the money-making race if you don’t 
stop to play along the way too much, and if 
you keep your round little heads on the plans 
for making the money as much as on plans 
of how you are going to spend it, and of how 
you can get the most out of it. 

Now, there is no fun in a race, a money- 
making race or any other kind of race, unless 
there are landmarks to show us how fast we are 
flying by on our way and how far it is to the 
first goal we are running toward. 

So the race-course along which Fortuna’s 
Daughters run has been provided with land- 
marks aplenty. The first one, right from the 
word go, the one you see as soon as the dust 
begins to fly behind you, is the box of corre- 
spondence-cards and envelops shown above. 
This is given to you free of charge, a gift of 
welcome to show you have entered the money- 
making race. Each card has your own initial 
embossed on it in gold. It is like making 
Christmas come all over again to begin getting 
presents in February. And this is only the 
first peep at the presents you get along the race- 
course you run with Fortuna’s Daughters. 


_ \ FRESH START” is a magic phrase, 


First you receive the box of correspondence- 
cards above as a gift of welcome to the club, then 
soon vou are given the club-emblem, a sparkling 
diamond pin, then there are prizes, too, beautifully 
illustrated calendars, gold lingerie-clasps, and 
other novel trinketry dear to every girlish heart. 


THIS is the way the gifts have been ar- 

ranged; swoop, first thing you know, you 
round a corner in the race, and there is a gold 
pin to show you have come pretty far! This pinis 
the emblem of the club of Fortuna’s Daughters, 
and it is in the shape of a horn of plenty with 
money, and pretty clothes, and all sorts of 
good luck tumbling out. And to prove that the 
girl that gets it is already well begun on her 
good luck, the pin itself is of gold with a genu- 
ine diamond set, and it is given to every one 


of Fortuna’s Daughters absolutely free of 
charge. Now isn’t that well begun! But well 
begun on this money-making race does not 
mean half done, as the old adage says. For 
more and more landmarks stretch out ahead, 
such as beautiful illustrated calendars, books, 
college courses, and salary checks. 


For all the time you are flying along in the race, 
the money is flying, too. You are getting salary 
checks every month, as well as these gifts of wel- 
come, and club-emblems, and prizes. 


ANP now you want to.know how to enter 
your name for this money-making race, so 
you need not stand pawing and champing the 
bit any longer. The entrance to the race is abso- 
lutely free, it doesn’t cost you a cent to compete, 
and all you have to do is to write to me to give 
you the word go. And just as soon as you 
write, I will give the word, and tell you just 
where and how to begin to make the money fly. 
It does not matter if you have never made any 
money before in your life, for business experi- 
ence is not required; you get your experience 
as you go. And you do not have to have any 
expensive equipment to begin with. My 
letters of instruction are all you need, and 
many of Fortuna’s Daughters begin to make 
money on the very first day they get my letter. 
So remember that wasting time in writing is 
actually wasting money, and abide by the 
motto, “Do It Now!” Some of Fortuna’s 
Daughters have made as much as $250 in one 
month, and what others have done you can do 
if you just set your head toit. There is nothing 
whatever in the way of your success. 
Not only is the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
for girls, but many married women belong to 


the club as well, and it solves their problems | 
just as magically as any. All you have to do | 


is to belong, no matter who you are, or where 
you live, or what your work is, and the prob- 
lem of making money is easy as can be. 

Write to me with perfect confidence and 
freedom about your financial problems, for it 
is my business to solve them for you, and no 
names are ever allowed to go out of the files 
of the office. 

Yours very sincerely for Making Money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters — Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West goth 
Street, New York City. 








**It’s Different!’’ 


This Hall China Tea Pot 


will give you, for a lifetime, 
the most delicious tea you 
ever tasted. 

Because it gives the full 
rich flavor of tea and insures 
against the least trace of 


borrowed flavors. 


Hall’s China can’t crack or craze. 
Those little lines that harbor yesterday’s 
brewings—or dishwater—cannot come in 
this Fireproof China. You can prepare 
tea—coffee—chocolate—in turn—in the 
same pot. When you wash Hall’s China 
no flavor or odor remains. After twenty 
years or more of service it will be the 
same as the day you bought it—for it 
can’t crack, it can’t craze, it is fireproof— 
and almost unbreakable. 
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China 


Sanitary — Economical — Satisfying 
Body and Glaze are produced in 


one firing at a temperature of 
2400 Degrees. Hall’s is the only 
Chinaware so produced. 


Hall’s China Tea Pots— 
and Casseroles, Ramekins, 
Custards, Pot-pie Dishes, 


etc., as well—are as beauti- 
ful as they are practical. Inside they are 
pure white, and forever pure white; the 
outer surfaces are made up in either 
Royal Blue, Green or Brown. They add 
a dash of attractive color to the table. 
And the taste of that tea! the satisfying 
flavor of those hot, direct-from-the-fire, 
casserole dishes! 

Try a Hall Tea Pot and a Hall Casserole. 

One dollar each, many shapes and sizes. 
All dealers. 

Or sent direct postpaid on receipt of 
rice. Money back if you’re not per- 
ectly satisfied. 


Free Booklet — Better Cooking —con- 
tains many good recipes. Write for it. 


Hall China Co., £2tttirerpoct- Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 10 
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HAMS andBACON 


O you realize how 

many dishes are 
improved by a dash of 
bacon flavor? Try it 
in meat loaves, in 
salad, baked with vege- 
tables, and as a gar- 
nish. But for best re- 
sults, the quality should 
be Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand from the famous 
Northwest Dairy Land. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Pork 
Products are pure and 
wholesome, with matchless 
flavor and tenderness. 


A SEASONABLE RECIPE 
PIGS IN BLANKETS 


Drain large oysters and 
season well. Wrap each in 
slices of airy Brand 
Bacon. _ Pin with tooth- 
pick. Fry until bacon is 
cooked, turning often. 
Serve on toast garnished 
with parsley. 

At your dealer’s—or send 
us his name. 


UALITY DEALERS: 
rite for our Exclusive 
Agency Proposition. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 
The name ‘“ Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand” on Pork 
Products is your cer- 
tificate of quality. 


Sound Reason Pays 
In Infant Feeding 


If your baby for any reason cannot be breast fed, you 
owe to the infant his right to a fair chance in life. His 
food, to be most efficient and nourishing, must be as 
ne arly as possible like human milk. You may be obliged 
to think for yourself, as some physicians are not experts 
in the scientific artificial feeding of infants. Secure at 
the start purebred Holstein cows’ milk and modify 


The Time Supreme 
A Little Parable 


By Irene Avery Judson 


NCE there was a weary Mother of little 
O children who lived in a near country. 
Many cares had made deep inroads on 
her strength, so that the slender shoulders 
drooped as though from overheavy burdens, 
and oftentimes her heart was sore depressed. 
One busy day she went about her tasks as 
usual with the younger children clinging to her 
skirts while the older ones romped near her, 
laughing gleefully. But so worn out and dis- 
couraged was the Mother that even their 
light laughter was annoying, and she murmured 
to herself, ‘How happy I shall be when they 
are older, and so will be less care!” 

As she mused, she heard a gentle Voice, 
very low, yet so distinct that it was clearly 
audible above the children’s clamor; and the 
Woman’s busy fingers paused a moment while 
she listened, wonderingly. “Nay, you are 
mistaken,” the mysterious Voice said. ‘Never 
again can you know such sweet content as 
you should know now, with all your little 
ones around you. Enjoy them while you 


| ” 
may. 


The Woman’s eyes sought the merry faces 
of her babies. Suddenly she realized that 
Time must take them farther and farther 
from her side. Into the rippling laughter 
must creep, some day, notes of sadness; into 
the sparkling eyes, shadows of care. Then 
she knew that what the Voice had said was 
true; and she bowed her head and vowed that 
from that hour she would be grateful for each 
moment as it passed. 

Her heart sang a new song as she eagerly 
resumed the work for them—those precious 


| ones whom God had entrusted to her, that her. 


it according to the directions of a competent physician. | 


Holstein cows’ milk is endorsed by the highest medical 


authorities and food chemists as the best adapted for | 


infant feeding, because of its low fat percentage and its 
greater quantity of proteins, the body building, vitality 
imparting qualities of milk. The fat globules of Holstein 
muk are much smaller than those in ordinary cows’ 
milk; they form soft, flocculent curds, 
digested and render assimilation natural. 
on Holstein cows’ milk. 
cows’ milk. If he fails to provide it, send us his name 
and we will try to aid you. Send for our booklet, 
Story of Holstein Milk.” 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America | 
| 


F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 


22-W American Building, Brattleboro, Vienne | 


SNE 
BECOME A REGISTERED NURSE | 


and receive pay while learning, Course 2} years with allow- 
ance and maintenance. — Appli 


hed 1890) 


New York. 


cants mur¢ have] year high school or equivalent (Establi 


Beth Israel Hospital, 68 Jefferson St., 
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which are easily | 
Babies thrive | 
Ask your milkman for Holstein | 


“The | 


life might be complete. 

And the Mother’s soul was filled with a great 
joy, day by day, as she cared for her children 
and loved them, each one, into maturity. 


Keeping Household 


Accounts 
By Robert Hamilton 


ERSONAL experience has taught me 
P the efficiency of the card-index system 

for keeping household accounts. It 
has also taught me that accounts can not be 
kept intelligently by any system without first 
budgeting one’s income. A budget is merely a 
plan. Budgeting one’s income is merely follow- 
ing a definite plan or prearranged scheme in 
connection with expenditures. Most men and 
women have a fixed income, and it is difficult 
for many to get the most out of it. It is my 
desire to tell how this can be done and actually 
to show by a definite systematic working plan 
how to do it. 

My wife and I allot a certain percentage of 
our income each year in advance for each 
department of the household expenses, such as 
rent, food, furniture, operating-expenses, etc. 
Further, we do not allow ourselves, except 
when it is absolutely unavoidable, to exceed 
the amounts that we have allowed in the 
budget, thereby defeating the purpose of the 
same and in reality wasting the time spent on 
budgeting. I have a friend who, although he 
budgets his income, constantly exceeds the 
amounts, and consequently is always in debt. 
We have a rule, which I will set forth later, 
that prevents us from exceeding our budget 
to any great extent. 

The percentage of income that - should 
properly be allowed for the several divisions 
of the budget will undoubtedly differ in nearly 
every locality and in nearly every family. 
Therefore, the percentages given below should 
be used as a guide merely, and the reader 
should figure his percentages according to his 
own income and requirements. 





Makes 
Big Pie 


(12¢ to 15¢ in 
Far West) 


At Grocers 
Ask 


NONE'SUCH 
MINCE MAEAT 





FITS THE SINK—CAN’T SCRATCH 








Every Porcelain Sink Should Have Its 


Amico Dishpan 


uf yee have always used one of Pp old-time 
round “wobbly”’ dishpans, you will doubly appre- 
ciate one of these sink-protecting sensibly-made 
Amicos. 

Fits right into your sink. Rubber feet pre- 
vent scratching. Dirty water runs through | 
centre outlet and is strained through removable 
sliding drawer. 

No crevice. Easily kept clean and keeps your 
sink clean. Heavy copper-steel, brightly 
tinned. Will last many years. 


Delivered to You for $1.50 
Send $1.50 and we will deliver —or have the | 
nearest dealer deliver—one to your home. Ask 
for descriptions of Amico Broiler Plate and Amico 
Refuse Can. 
25c additional west of Rocky Mountains. 


AMMIDON & CO. 
The 40-year-old House 
31S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 











irate Dallards Bran 


IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


* AtyourGrocer’s. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and 
dress with 35¢ (West of Denver 400) 
in stamps foe for es ackage. 


RD Co. 
Station C 


BAL ouisville Ky. 
BASKET RY For Schools and Craft Mores 
MATERIALS Send for free catalog! 


“Everything for Basket Making” 
Reeds, willow, cha'reane (5c), flat rush, raffia, Indian ash eplin 


ts, braided 
rush and straw, dyes aua finishes, Wooden bases. Any amount of ti 


sold from a half pound up. Also tools and books of instruction. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc.,996 Watertown St. West Newton, Mass. | 
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Why Bran? 


Because bran is Nature's laxa- 
tive. Good health, good cheer de- 


mand it. 

Because bran contains wheat’s 
phosphates. And perhaps its vita- 
mines. 

Because every doctor advises a 
bran-mixed diet. 

This is a daily need. Serve it, 
therefore, in a dainty. The best- 
liked form is Pettijohn’s. 

Learn how folks like it. Find 
out its effects. After that, no one 
will need to urge it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


* Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per 
cent patent flour with 25 per cent bran 
flakes. Use like Graham flour in any 
recipe. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Chicago 


Send for it today. 
It tells how to select the home refrig- 
erator, how to know the poor from the 
good, how to keep down ice bills. It tells 
all about the solid, unbreakable, 1-inch- 
thick white porcelain ware food compart- 
pe of the famous, hygienic, easy-to- 
clean— 


Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATOR 


Never sold in stores. Shipped 
direct to you. Freight prepaid. 
Cash or monthly payineme. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 30 days’ 
free trial. Endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute. 
Write for Free 
Book now! 

MONROE RE- 

FRIGERATOR 

00.,12 Benson St. 


30% 
NE 
alas 

AG 


She made $251.40 in one 


month with our plan 


Mrs. K. 8, Hoyt, of Ohio, makes money every month 

with our plan. She has a large list of customers 
om which she derives a permanent profit that 

makes her practically independent. 

You can be just as successful. Our plan can be 

operated anywhere, and if you are interested in 

earning extra money ask us to send the “Good 
ousekeeping Money-Making Plan.” Write today. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St. New York City 


| unnecessarily bulky. 
| ruled for food, and the amounts are entered 





Keeping Household 
Accounts 


Our income, which is approximately $1,400 
per annum, is budgeted as follows: 


Furniture 

Operating Expenses............ 
Insurance (Fire & Life) 
Advancement 

Savings 

Christmas and Other Gifts 
Vacation... . 

Luxuries and Amusements 
Incidentals . 


Total... 


It seems pertinent to give a few explanations 
in connection with some of the above items to 
avoid giving an erroneous idea of relative 
values and to preclude the belief that our 


budget is out of proportion. For instance, the | 


percentage for food (14%) is not too small 
when it is realized that there are only two in 
the family, and the percentage for rent (22%) 
is not too large for our city, where the rents 
are exceptionally high. 


After the completion of our budget the real | 


work begins. The two necessary essentials for 
account-keeping are, first, a simple system, 
and, second, faithfulness in following it. The 
best way to keep track of purchases is to make 


a note of them at the time, or, if this is not | 


convenient, to sit down each night and go 
over the day’s activities. We have adopted 
a plan that combines both methods. Both my 
wife and I carry a little pad with us upon which 
we note all purchases when made, when con- 


| venient to do so. Then each night we take out 


our slips and balance our cash on hand. If our 


/ cash on hand, because of some item not noted 


at the time of purchase, does not agree with 
what we should have, we think and think until 
we remember the purchases that were forgot- 
ten. The difficulty of remembering purchases 
often causes persons to stop thinking and put 
in as miscellaneous the amount necessary to 
make up the balance. This practise tends to 


1; make a miscellaneous account out of all 


proportion to the amount of the income. For 
instance, I have seen in the accounts of a man 
whose income was $1200 per annum a miscel- 


| laneous column amounting to $100, or 8%% 
| of his income. What is the sense of keeping 
| accounts for the purpose of knowing where 
| your money goes if you ate going to permit 
| yourself to place 844% of your income in the 


miscellaneous column? 
If our cash balance is correct, we proceed 
to make entries on the appropriate cards. 


We have found it convenient to use cards four | 
by six inches, ruled with thirteen blue cross | 


lines and a red cross line at the top; the 
perpendicular lines I rule myself. These are 
regular stock cards and may be obtained with 
a box to hold them at most stationery stores. 
However, any card and box that meet the needs 
of the particular accountant may be used. 
The individual items are not entered on the 
cards where expenditures occur daily, such as 
food, etc. To do so would make the accounts 
For instance, a card is 


each day as follows, using one card for each 
month: 


May, 1916 
1.78 6.92 
30 56 
-50 1.26 
-18 
-27 
16 -59 
17 -50 
18 “15 
19 -54 
20 1.10 30 
21 (Sun.) 31 
Total 


OBI OUP WH 


YVNYONKKRNN 
, SI OMBRWN 


t 
° 


ee 25 
11.89 $16.93 


At the end of the month the total is trans- 
ferred to another card, which holds the totals 
In 


Grimy Floors Soiled Rugs 
Soiled Mopboards 


are prevented by the use of 


HOWARD DUST MOPS 


The Howard is the only chem- 
ically treated dust mop that 
dusts and polishes fine floors 


WITHOUT OIL 


Keeps shellacked, waxed, or pol- 
ished floors looking fresh and 
new for years. Always used 
dry. Requires no treatment 
except washing in hot water 
and soap. In daily use for ten 
years by thousands of satisfied 
women. Live dealers carry it. 
Write us, naming your dealer, 
and receive FREE our com- 
lete catalog of 20 styles of 
ustless-Dusters and Mops. 


Our Red Diamond trade mark 
protects you—Look for it. 


Howard 
Dustless-Duster Co. 


261 G Franklin St. 
Boston 





YOUNG MOTHER 
Your Comfort is Baby’s Safety 





* 
DRY YOUR 
WASHING 
OVERHEAD 


at Warm Kitchen Ceiling and shun chills when damp 


from washing. Same rack airs Ironing. 
No pins, basket, useless steps or ouins. 
No stolen clothing or bad-weather delays. 
No germ-laden street-dust and no exposure. 
OVER 15,000 WOMEN USE IT 
Also Physicians, Nurses, Schools and Colleges 


Neat, durable, rust-proof rack lowers to load. Very easy pulley-lift. 
Several thicknesses on each bar dry fast in warm ceiling air. Equals 
150 feet of clothes-line in space 64x32 inches. 

Simple and reliable ceiling attachment. 


$5 Express Paid. We Satisfy or Repay *S 


Ask for “‘The Story of How I Saved One 
Day a Week.” Beautifully Illustrated 


0. K. DRYER CO., 473 West 145th St., New York 


Delicious— Appetizing 


scores a triumph for the hostess when 
served at luncheons. It is the invalid’s 
appetizer—the traveler's friend—the 
children’s ‘after school’’ health 

drink. Contains pure vegetable 

| nutriment, without meat, but tastes 

| like richest meat juices. It seasons 

|soups and gravies to perfection. 

By Mail—4 Cubes —10c 

| Send us the name of your dealer 

land we will supply him with 

Vegetone. 

| Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc. 

| Baldwin, L.I. New York 

| 
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GLUE Io: 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 
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“VIYELLA” 


(Regd.) 
FLANNEL 
Winter Designs for 1917 | 


| 


Specially adapted for Women’s! | 
Children’s! and Infants’ wear! 


*Viyella” comes in a large variety of 
patterns, comprising Plain Colors! | 
Stripes! and Tartan Plaids! 


“Viyella” can be obtained 
at all leading retail stores. 


Avoid imitations. 


For Frocks, 


OS : 99 Kaicherbockers, 
wl Viyella” si 


(Regd.) Pviamass et. 





Look for the name on the selvedge 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


you can actually 
make a big sav- 
ing on your building ; 
material bill, s0 write 
today for our two free 
Sones. — ogee _ 
erial Catalog shows the . 
pana yo tony | most ad- we ad . 
vanced styles for every- 
thing in building. $5002°2 up 
We ship everywhere everything in the way 
of high - grade lumber, roofing, doors, win- 
dows, porchwork, screens, builder’s hard- . 
ware,paints, wallboard, interior woodwork, . 
plumbing, he: RS 
fits—all at whole: pi irect to you. ; 
Plan Book shows skillfully planned 
homes of all kinds, bungalows, city > 
houses, suburban residences, 
country homes, barns. Tells you 
how to get building plans FREE, 
Write today—no obligation. 
Let our architects develop 
plans from your rough 
sketches. Send your 
material bills for 
tree estimate 








The School Department 


is maintained as part of Good House- 
keeping’s service to its readers. 


We believe that the pages of Good Housekeeping 
devoted to school advertising should be of just 
as definite service and value to our readers as 
the editorial or general advertising pages 

To this end, the policy of the School Department is 
based upon the same fundamental principles of ser- 
vice and of presenting only that which we can abso- 
lutely recommend to our readers, as is all other 
advertising in Good Housekeeping. 

We are always glad to assist you in the selection of a 
camp or school for your son or daughter. Write us 
the kind of school or camp desired, approximate lo- 
cality, age and sex of prospective pupil, amount of 
expenses to be incurred, etc. 


Director, School Department 


. 119 West 40th St., 
Good Housekeeping, New York Cits | 
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Keeping Household 
Accounts 


for thirty-six months. The daily card may be 
destroyed or laid aside, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the number of cards necessary to 
handle. 

The following is illustrative: 

Food 
1916 IQI7 1918 

jen $17.24 
‘eb. 16.56 
Mar. 15.40 
Apr. 17.03 
May ete. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Total for year 


As the items of rent and other monthly 
expenses require only one entry each month, 
it is necessary to keep a monthly card only for 
such expenditures. This card is similar to the 
one illustrated above and lasts thirty-six 
months. 

There are some expenses that occur irregu- 
larly, that is neither daily nor monthly, such as 
doctor, dentist, etc. For these are kept cards 
upon which entries are made when occasion 
demands. This card also is similar to the one 
illustrated above. It should be explained, 
however, that it seldom happens that any of 
the irregular expenses occur more than once a 
month under the same heading. Should they 
do so we erase the entry already made and put 
the total of the two in its stead. 

We have found it a great convenience to 
cause all regular monthly expenses to fall due 
on the first of the month. This facilitates the 
work of keeping daily expenses, such as food, 
operating expenses, luxuries, amusements, 
and the irregular expenses such as doctor, 
dentist, traveling, etc. 

At the end of each month a comparison of 
the expenditures under each item is made with 
our budgeted amount, which amount is based 
upon our experience in the past, and should 
an item exceed the allotted sum by too big a 
margin, an effort is made during the following 
month to curtail under that item and make up 
the deficiency. This -is the rule mentioned 
above that prevents us exceeding our budget 
to any great extent. 

The system has worked out practically for 
us, and we have been able to do many things 
that we could not otherwise have accom- 
plished, and we have saved much more than 
we could have had we spent our income without 
giving consideration of our actual needs each | 
month, based on our experience during the 
preceding months. 


An 
Important Announcement 


ALL lovers of children—teachers, mothers, 
nurses, and all the rest—and of art, will be 

delighted to hear that a new series of large-size 
Jessie Willcox Smith pictures have been 
prepared and are now for sale. Suffice it to 
say that never before has such a series of 
children’s pictures from the brush of this 
greatest and most realistic interpreter of the 
artistry of childhood been offered to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers. The new paintings are: 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

Little Drops of Water, Little Grains of Sand 

A Child’s Grace 

Babes in the Wood 

I Love Little Pussy 

The Sandman 

All are in full colors and measure 12x16 | 
inches. The price is $3.00 a set or fifty cents 
each, postpaid. 





A catalog describing these 
and other Jessie Willcox Smith pictures will 
be sent free upon request. 
Address Department “G,” 
Good Housekeeping Print Department 
119 West 4oth St. New York City 
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“Wh 7” Notice 
the next 


youngster on your block whose 
mother or dad gives him an 


= Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Wagon 


Everylad wants one of these 
sturdy, classy, racing coast- 
ers. They're speediest be- 
cause of the auto-type roller 
bearing hubs — safest be- 
cause of sound material, 
workmanlike construction, 
and perfect balance—class- 
fest because of clever 
design and beautiful finish, 


Give your boy this aid to 
healthy, outdoor  after- 
school exercise. Let him 
earn pocket money in spare 
time. He'll love to do it with an 
Auto-Wheel. Get our FREE literature, 

—Send us the names of 3 wagon dealers 
BOY in your town, stating which one carries 
the Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagon, and we wil! FREE 
send you a beautiful Felt Pennant absolutely 


‘ BUFFALO SLED CoO. 
151 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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Here is an improvement on 


the Hot Water Bottle 


THERMC 
: ERMOR 
Stays Flot for 12 Flours 


A waterless hot bottle that is years in ad- 
vance of anything yet devised for creating 
' and maintaining a constant, steady temper- 
ee leak ture and dry heat for a period 
WillatBrak. Of 12 hours. Just as hot in 
i Ne = sis. the last hour as the first. Un- 
 ttheadht eXcelled for sickroom use,—for 
dur night relief and treatment of aches and 
L— NoRubber to Pains. A real y wonderful thera- 
po ™ seamsto peutic agency! ““ThermoR” is an jj 
open: --: ideal bed warmer, also foot warmer jf 

Uf MadeofMetal in autos, baby carriages, etc. Can 
p be used in countless ways. Nowin jj 
hospitals, sanitariums, nurseries and thousands 

of homes. Recommended by every user. 
Standard Size $4.00 prepaid 

The Story of ThermoR sent on request 1 
ROYAL THERMOPHOR SALES CO. | 


7 Desbrosses St. New York City 
(Agents and dealers write for special offer) 






















































Our plan earned $121.60 
for her in November 


Miss Pearl Daugherty has used our plan so suc- 
cessfully that it now nets her a permanent income. 
It makes her independent. You can do the same. 
Miss Daugherty started a very short time ago- 
If you are in need of extra money; if you want to 
add to your income without interfering with your 
regular duties, write us for the ‘‘Good Housekeep- 
ing Money-Making Plan.” We'll send you full 
particulars, and start you in without any expense 
on your part and requiring only your spare e 
Write us at once. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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I IE Nuform Can Cutter enables you to 
serve the contents of a can in its whole 
formation; clean, sanitary, and perfect in 
every way. d 

The Nuform Can Cutter is so easy to 
handle that a child can quickly open a can 
with it in perfect safety. 

This C anc utter is made of high grade cutlery 
steel with genuine 1mperted Cocoa-boia wood 
handle—and in finish and qué ahity is equal to a 
surgic al instrument, it is worth $1. 00, 

The price at your deatec’s is 25c, but if he 
cannot supply you, send us 35¢ (10c of which 
covers actual mailing cost) im currency, check, 
or money order. 

This Can Cuttes has been endorsed by the 
War Department of the U.S. Army for military 
purposes, and by every ” other investigating 
Health Bureau. 

THE LO-VIS COMPANY 


Peck Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Kellogg’s 


* Bran (COOKED) 
FOR CONSTIPATION 


A little of this cooked 
palatable bran mixed 
with your favorite break- 
fast food daily will im- 
prove the dish and better 
your health. 


The Quality Bran, Packed 
Only in 25c Cartons. 


Of Best Grocers. 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Betty Manifests the Spirit | 


(Continued from page 34) 


loam, and finally merging into a white, grainy 
andbed. Betty paused here, for right at the 
foot of the hill, where the sand began, a well 
had been sunken beside the road, and the 
long, wooden water-trough with its cool gurgle 


and moss-grown sides was the favorite haunt | 


of “hookin’ cows.” Between the crest of the 


| hill where Betty stood and the beginning of the | 
high board fence of the wood-lot across the road 
| from the cows was a big open grass-plot across | 


which a hookin’ cow would no doubt gaily 


| plunge in pursuit of a frail bit of femininity. | 
At the end of the open space was a prodigiously | 


straight-fronted flat-busted barn which offered | 


no protection whatever, and against which, in 
fact, some long-horned hookin’ cow might de- 


light to pin a little girl. 


N the midst of Betty’s sore perplexity it came 
to her to wonder if the really truly Spirit 
would quail before a hookin’ cow. At the in- 
congruity a slow, exquisite red crept into the 
curve ot her cheeks and rose above her temples. 
As simply she set her slender, bare, brown feet 
in the open road as ever Prophet of old turned 
to follow where the Vision led. It was a very 
brave thing for Betty to do, but in the simplic- 
ity of her little new-found creed there was no 
room for the discussion of metaphysical subtle- 
ties; there was only the firm conviction that if 
the flesh is wilful the Spirit is strong, and al- 
though she swerved from the road as she passed 
the water-trough and Sheriff Jones’s registered 
Jersey raised inquisitive eyes to hers, she re- 
frained from climbing that high board fence, 
even when her thin little fingers could reach 
out and touch its long weather-grayed boards. 
When she had quite passed, she looked back, 
and the hookin’ cows—the hookin’ cows were 
browsing idly on the green after the manner of 
hookin’ cows, and she smiled a slow little smile 


that curved her red lips only faintly, for it was | 
not exactly a little-girl smile, it was almost a 


woman smile. 

When Betty had gone on out of sight of the 
well, and the cows, and the big barn, she began 
to think more of the difficult “‘manifestation”’ 


that lay at her journey’s end than of the ob- | 
so that when ! 


stacles that beset her pathway, 
she passed the “nigger house,”’ where they had 
formerly kept a ‘bitin’ dog,” she casually no- 
ticed that the family had moved away and 
in some intangible, unself-expressed way, was 
thankful that nothing in the manifestation line 
was required of her at this point. 

Presently, when the last house of the village 
had straggled out of her horizon, Betty came 
within sight of Old Dan’ s cabin. He sat as she | 
had pictured him, “in lonely estate at the en- 
trance to his humble abode.” Visions of | 


hookin’ cows and bitin’ dogs fled from her con- | 


sciousness like the unsubstantial terrors of a 
nightmare, for Old Dan towered over them, a 
vision far from unsubstantial or likely to be 
fleeting. 

His brawny days had been spent in the open, 
and many of his nights had been passed in 
full-breathed, dreamless sleep beneath the 


stars at the back of his cabin, where the clean | 
night wafted red-corpuscle-building air down 


deep into his sinewy chest. Indeed, a mighty 
man was he, and if rumor were to be believed, 
one greatly to be feared. 

Betty had the vague impression that in 
Bible times the Spirit was wont to “settle 
down” 


tling down on Old Dan. 
she romped into her father’s arms and upon 
his knee, and how she slid luxuriously into her 
mother’s lap. She mentally reviewed also her 
method of flopping in a giggling heap on what- 
ever was nearest when her father interrupted a 
too boisterous romp with the peremptory com- 
mand, “Settle down, there, settle down.” 
None of these various ways of “settling’’ could 


In using advertisements see page 10 


gently upon those whose attention it | 
desired to attract, but even acting strictly in the | 
capacity of the Spirit she could conceive of no | 
way of conventionally and appropriately set- | 
She remembered how | 
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‘‘Wait my dear— 
says the Teco chap,— 
“These are for Grandma. 
Yours will be ready in a 
minute.” 
| And to 
says, 
“Give the kiddies a plate- 
ful every morning and they’re 
nourished and happy till 
noon.” 
And it’s as easy for you to 
make Teco Pancakes as it is 
for the children to eat them. 


Mother, he 


you, 


Excepl 
in the 
far west 


A little water, 


*TECO 


Self-rising Pancake Flour 


—and in a few minutes you can bake all the 

light nourishing pancakes they can eat. 
All over the country, children and grown 
ups know the delicious taste of Teco 
pancakes. That delightful elusive flavor 
that is made by the combination or 
choice grains and malted butiermilk. 
The buttermilk is powdered and mixed 
with the flour at the mill. 


| One box of Teco 
| makes 60 pancakes 


Teco meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure kood standards 


some 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written a 
24-page Teco receipt book containing Teco 
recipes and a lot of other information that 
will make cookery easy for you. It is FREE. 
I will mail it to you if you will send your 
own and your grocer’s name. 

The Teco Chap. 


| Most grocers have Teco—1sf yours hasn't, send roc. 
| (15¢.West of the Rockies) for a full sized package 
| 


The Ekenberg Co., 207 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


Use This Chest F ree 


Famous Pied- 





90 styles, 

rect from fac- 
tory to home 
on 15 da Z free 
trial. pay 
the fre ight. i 
Piedmont pro- fi 
tects furs 
woolens and 
plumes from 


Reduced Factory 

Prices. Freight © Prepaid. 

moths, mice, dust and damp. Finest wedding or 
birthday gift at great saving. Write today for our great 
new catalog and reduced prices — all postpaid free to you. 


_6 Statesville, N.C. 


Crnoltd Kut Baby Clothes 


A Standard of In.ants’ under-garments 
Everything from Pinning Rand to 10-year Night Drawers. 
Write us for our Illustrated Catalog Pit 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Baby Dept., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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She is the woman who found 
her furniture losing its beauty 
—the costly finish growing 
dark, soft, sticky, greasy, 
catching dust and soiling 
clothing. She had used an 
oil polish—but when she tried 


YM 
Ya 


Endorsed by National 
Housewives’ League 


what atransformation! All those ill 
effects were overcome—and the 
original charm, that she thought was 
gone forever, was restored to furni- 
ture, piano and woodwork. 


She saved the cost of refinishing and 
found the economical way to keep 
her furniture like new for years to 
come. Do you know this woman ? 
Note: —She recently obtained one of the 25c 
% L-V Dust Cloths, free, that dealers are 
giving away on Fridays with the purchase 
of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. Get yours 
next Friday! 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
U.S.A. Canada 


(Maroon 
Rubber) 


Holdfast 
unlosable 
stopper 


Easy to Fill 


The generous size neck and holding 
loop make it almost impossible to burn 


your fingers. Guaranteed two years and 
the guarantee stamped on the bottle for 
your protection. The strong, soft-finished 
rubber is reinforced where the most strain 
comes. The ‘ Holdfast”  unlosable 
stopper is chained on. Sold by druggists. 
Two-Qt. $2. West of Mississippi, $2,25 


If not obtainable at your druggist, write us. 
Write for booklet on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 
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Betty Manifests the Spirit 


possibly be employed in the present. contin- 
gency, but there was ample space beside Old 
Dan on the bench, and so Betty walked right 
up to it and sat down, just as though she had 
been invited to supper and had come a little 
early. 

She noticed that a fold of her short crisp 
percale skirt spread partially over Old Dan’s 
right knee when she sat down, and as her hand 
involuntarily reached out to smooth it beside 
her, she lifted her eyes for the first time to his 
unshaven face. Her hand forgot its mission 
and strayed to her forehead where it pushed 
back the piquant, ruffled sunbonnet so that he 
looked straight down into her pretty, flushed 
face. 

He had the kindest eyes in the world! 

He looked and looked at her, and Betty, 
who was only given to introspection when she 
was quite alone in the world, felt it incumbent 
upon her to begin a conversation. 

“‘T—I came to see you,”’ she said with a little 
fluttering smile. 

“And ye shore did,” he answered in an 
amazingly pleased voice for a woman-hater. 
“Ye air kd Brown’s little girl, ain’t ye?” 

““Yes,”’ she nodded, filled with wonder that 
such a small dot on the landscape as she felt 
herself to be should have been noticed by this 
eccentric adult. 

There was another silence, which threatened 
Betty’s composure so much that she wriggled 
on the slanting bench and her skirt flopped 
more than ever upon Old Dan’s knee. 

He seemed to awake to his responsibility as 
host. “Ain’t it a long walk from yer pa’s 
house over here?” he asked politely. 

“Yes,” Betty answered, and then hurried 
on embarrassedly, ‘it is a long walk, but I 
wanted to come to see you.” 

“Well, now, that’s reel nice. It’s been a 
long time since I hed any lady comp’ny.”’ 

The old man looked suddenly off over the 
distant hills, and Betty was minded of his 
beautiful, cruel lady-love who had ridden 
away on a white palf— Here her reminis- 
cences were ended, for again Old Dan felt the 
stirrings of a rusty hospitality. 

“Would ye like to hev some apples, now?” 
he asked and disappeared indoors to get them. 


IS momentary absence gave Betty a chance 
to reconstruct the plan of her campaign. 
She had expected to find him belligerent and 
dangerous, resisting the Spirit with an almost 
invincible armor of distrust and hardened wick- 
edness. His surprising mildness was most dis- 
arming, but Betty had come for a certain pur- 
pose, and her small jaw was not set square on 
her cheek-bones for nothing. 

When they had munched half through an 
apple apiece, she was leaning far back against 
the wall with her knees crossed for comfort and 
her sunbonnet dangling precariously by one 
string. Old Dan was telling her, tenderly as 
only a woodsman can, about the nest of little, 
tiny, wee, baby birds he had found last spring 
in the big hickory-tree right back of her 
father’s pasture; how when he knew the 
mother bird had been caught by her cat, her 
very own cat, he went all the way over there 
every day—past the hookin’ cows and the 
bitin’ dog—and fed the baby birds; and how 
one day when he went to the nest with a tin 
can of moist earthworms which he had hoed up 
in the far corner of his wood lot, he found that 
they had all flown away to make nests of their 
own, perhaps. 

Betty sighed deliciously when the story was 
done, and in her absorption she thought out 
loud. ‘Oh, I don’t see how you can be so bad 
when you are so good,” she said. Scarcely had 
the words slipped from her lips until her face 
began to burn, and she would have run away 
for shame of her impoliteness but for the voice 
that had been the echo to every thought 
she had thought for the last thirty-six 
hours. 

Old Dan looked at her strangely. ‘‘ Bad? 
Well, now,” he said in a voice of bewildered 
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Betty Manifests the Spirit 


meekness. ‘I allus knew I wasn’t good fer 
nothin’, but I ain’t reely bad, am I?” 

‘No, you are not!” Betty answered and 
bridled indignantly at the remembrance of 
certain insinuations she had recently heard. 
“That is,” she added in strict justice, “not 
often.” 

He was curiously anxious. “What makes 
you think I am bad at all?” he asked, and his 
voice quavered a little as he smoothed her 
bonnet-string across his knee. 

“Why, why—” 

After all her preparation to meet this very 
issue Betty felt her heart sink for lack of 
words. ‘Well, you don’t really seem bad, 
except when you have your int’rest celebra- 
tions, and they only come twice a year,” she 
answered hopefully, but was constrained to 
add, ‘“‘but every int’rest time you fall from 
grace.” 

‘“‘But folks like I am haven’t any grace to 
fall from, have they?” 

“Tf they man-i-fest the Spirit they have.” 

‘Manifest the Spearit? But how do you do 
that?” 

Here was Betty’s own question, flung in her 
face, and she braced herself to it. ‘‘ Well, 
first you are not afraid of people, and then you 
love them. But you can’t do it backward, you 
know.” 

“But how do they know you love ’em? 
Now, little girls,” his voice welled a little, 
“they run away from me.” 

“That’s prob’bly because you are afraid of 
them,” she said, grinning encouragingly. And 
then she smiled just to herself at the thought 
that so big a man as he should be afraid of 
anything, least of all a little girl. 

Upon her smiling he broke in: “‘ Now, about 
thet manifesting the Spearit, you know, you 
sort of get the idea folks ain’t intended to do 
what the Bible says, except maybe on Sundays. 
I didn’t know we was meant actually to do it.” 

She edged toward him confidentially. 
“Neither did I. I have just ’scovered it. 
An’ you are the first one I’ve told! It’s easy, 
though, once you ’scover it. Don’t you think 
so?” 

And Old Dan thought it was, for she had 
shown him the process of thought her own little 
brain had followed since the moment the words, 
“Therefore, brethren, let not the flesh, but the 
Spirit be manifested in you,” had dropped into 
her consciousness. Simply, his mind as open 
and as fair as her own had been, he understood 
for the first time that the ponderous, scriptural 
admonition, stripped of its wordiness, was a 
personal demand that was meant to cover 
every thought and every action of the day and 
night, and as straightforwardly as Betty had 
accepted it, he accepted it. 

He laughed a little when she told about the 
hookin’ cows and the bitin’ dog, but when she 
turned to go home, her sunbonnet hanging 
down her back, and the glory of the setting 
sun upon her hair, there was a look in his eyes 
that Betty had never seen except when she had 
looked deep into her own in the mirror the 
night before. 


THE days passed and Old Dan’s interest 

money was duly delivered into his lean, 
brown hands, while Waynesboro looked on in 
somnolent, heat-drugged expectation. Twelve 
hours passed and the bartender at Will John- 
son’s saloon looked up with interest every time 
the screen door banged, but Old Dan’s shadow 
did not darken its portals. 

Late Saturday afternoon, as Betty was hang- 
ing over the front gate with her ears trained 
supperward, a gaunt, awkward figure appeared 
out of the dusk and stopped beside her. In his 
big left hand he held a few moist, limp- 
stemmed wild flowers. They were rare at this 
season of the year, and only the patient might 
possess them. 

“T thought ye might like these,”’ he said, as 
he transferred them painstakingly to her eager 
hands. ‘I found them down in the valley by 
the Davis mill-pond.” 
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(Continued from page 32) 


| his god. A man who wouldn’t fight—Oh, 

| goodness gracious! 

The next morning Pansy’s eyes rounded like 

(S) (S) fo) [= [] e& bee | | excited cornflowers every time the knocker 
sounded, but at first only dull sight-seers came. 


| Then a tiny tapping suggested the joke of 


| some passing child. Pansy flung open the 
door to give joyous chase, and nearly fright. 
ened away a pretty young woman, one of yes- 
terday’s group, who was fluttering on ‘the 


doorstep. 
She was a little faded, with intense brown 


CORD TrRES eyes under a thicket of brown curls, and 


| she came in as though it were a tremendous 


‘4 ~ exploit. 
“T didn’t register yesterday,” she said ina 
Eg 1TeC wi Ou | half whisper, giving Pansy a series of bright 


| little nods. “I know I should have—regula- 





e | tions!—and it has been making me uncom. 

a Tl Va | fortable. But my name—I write, you see. 

| Poetry! And if one is discovered—you see? 

One is bothered.”” Her vivid glance searched 

s : ‘. the room, then she ventured it. “I’m Laura 

VERY handicraft produces a masterpiece Lane,” she breathed, and closed her eyes 


1: , tightly, as though it were not quite fair to 
by which other products of the craft are it Pasay 


— . take their 
judged, and from which they ANSY could not: help keing impressed. 


standing. It is above imitation, though “Still, every one does register,” she said, 
eee , 1 am “Even the Vice-President did. And no one 
attempts at imitation of it are p entiful. bothered him.” 
4 F ? “Ah, but poetry!” She fairly twinkled with 
“s con Satela ’ | little smiles and head-shakes. ‘It’s differe 
2¢ : = itle cor 1 4 it erent. 
Born years before —r other tire, t " ? Autographs! And then it’s so intimate—and 
Silvertown began unique in its construction. they quote you!” Her eyes were squeezed up, 
= very Fen eggpea up against the ordeal. 
; ; : : “But if I really ought to—” She was sud- 
The difference lies in the two layers of cable-like denly wide open again. “I'll do it this once,” 
: ; he concluded, and turned with light quickness 
cords, each able to swing the weight of a man, S——_ se 


i Re ee ‘ : = She stayed for hours. Groups came and 
W hich, rubberized, are wrapped into a two ply went, the lunch hour passed, at still she 


sinewy base of even-stress firmness. lurked in the darkest corners, or bent her face 
close down over cases of relics, as immoyv- 

ee ; : able as though she were photographing them 
Out of the building of Silvertown, marked with on her brain. Pansy, seeing her stolen 
" ‘lance at every new arrival, had a sudd 

the Red Double Diamond, comes its matchless ne ee ee Se, ae Se 


2e > 2 7 ile “Well, I hope he doesn’t come, just to fool 
speed, style, safety, durability—and mileage to make ie” dee hoe ee 


the very speedometer jump with surprise. last he did come, she forgot everything but 
the swelling joy in her breast. He was so 
content, so vigorous, so unconscious of the 
10 Silvertown Cord X-cels: tearing pathos of his state! That was what 
made him so exquisitely a hero. And he liked 
1, Increased engine power; 2, Smoother riding; 3, Fuel her beaming smile. 
saving; 4, Speedier; 5, Coast farther; 6, Start quicker; — much of life today?” he asked inter- 
i ide: iv ate ile ° estedly. 
a Sasier ” ones ny Cine aoe ware apa 9, pace “No, they were all pretty old,” Pansy said. 
resistive against puncture; 10, Repaired easily and “Qld fathers traveling for their health and 
successfully. old daughters going with them. They aren't 
much fun!” 
“T expect you would get fun out of any- 


m4 thing,’ he laughed. Then he started back, an 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 0. instinctive hand out for the door, his eyes on 
denen the poetess, who seemed to be bearing down on 
Also maker of the famous fabric tires them in a sidewise fashion. ‘‘Isn’t that one of 
i those tourist ladies?” he breathed. 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads There was a struggle, bitter but short; then 
fair play won. r 
“Yes, but she’s Laura Lane, the poetess, 
Pansy admitted. 
“Oh, really! Is she very famous?” 
“T—suppose so. She must be, for people 
are always bothering her for her autograph. 
| At least, she says—” Then Pansy broke 
| off. ‘Oh, well, there’s no sense in being @ 
| cat,” she said with despondent candor. “The 
fact that I never heard of her doesn’t mean 
| much.” 

An American poetess evidently interested 
him, and Laura Lane, finding his glance upon 
her, tacked swiftly past them. 

“There is an heirloom here that should have 

| been kept by our mother, England, she 
| let fall over her shoulder in passing. 





He 


<I <x a Koy | promptly took it up. “Oh, really? May I 
OYA LP SS ENS -ES ~ FA > ask what?” 
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She showed him a pair of candle-snuffers 
alleged to have belonged to Dr. Johnson— 
backing lightly away as though to prove that 
she would not hold him. He followed. Pres- 
they were making a tour of the room 
together, “and Pansy’s heart ached like a 
bruise. How could a woman let him lift lids 
for her and stand back for her! Pansy would 
have served him till she dropped. 

Laura Lane had a tremendous flow of con- 
versation. Once started, it swept them from 
treasure to treasure, then carried them up the 
stairs, through the rooms overhead, and down 
again; for an hour the bright jet never ceased. 
Then she suddenly darted back from him. 

“J shall have something more to say to you. 
I will write it,’ she said mysteriously, and 
with a burst of little nods over her shoulder, 
she was gone. The hero stood quite still where 
she had left him, thinking over, perhaps, the 
inspired things she had said, for his eyes were 
fixed and his left hand held his forehead. 
Then he, too, went away, slowly, as though 
dazed, his breath labored. He did not even 
say good night to Pansy. 

The custodian spread sheets over the 
antiques and brought out broom and dust-pan 
with a suggestive clatter, but still the rosy maid 
dreamed in the doorway. 

“Well, Pansy, haven’t you had about 
enough of that door for one day?” Mrs. 
Sparks demanded. 

Pansy roused herself with a sigh and 
stretched longing arms up over her head. 
“Oh, Granny, when people are fine and brave 
and heroic, don’t you just want to die for 
them?” she burst out. 

“Well, it doesn’t keep me from doing my 
chores,” said Granny, taking a clothes-brush 
to a red velvet scabbard. 

Early the next morning, before the Oldest 
House in America was fairly open, the flut- 
tered tap sounded again. 

“T suppose she’s brought her dinner and her 
bed this time,” Pansy muttered as she went to 
open the door, but the poetess would not come 
in. She offered an envelop at arm’s length, 
her body already at flight while her spirit 
showered Pansy with bright nods and smiles 
and gleams. 


her lips motioned. “I told 
And she was 


“FOR him,” 
him—he will come for it.” 
gone. 

She had caught his name from the register; 
there it was, Basil Lindsay, Esq., in a fine, 
darting hand. Pansy placed the envelop on the 
registry desk and tried to forget it, but her 
day was dulled. It was bitter to see other 
people grow intimate with him while she just 
stood there. 

Several days passed without bringing him, 
and then one afternoon at closing time, as 
Pansy let out the last tourist, she found him on 
the threshold. He sent a cautious look inside 
before he ventured over it. 

“T have only a minute,” he explained. “I 

thought I would see if you had heard anything 
about another such old sword.” 
_“No, I haven’t, but this came for you.” 
She gave him the letter with glum reluctance; 
then the cleverness he showed in opening it, 
his perfect freedom from self-consciousness or 
self-pity as he pressed the envelop against his 
coat and ran a finger under the flap, swept all 
the sulkiness from her heart. 

“Oh, I wish we could give you the sword,” 
she cried. 4 

He did like her. His, “How very good of 
you!” came with a rewarding smile as he 
unfolded the note. Then he saw the shape of 
the written page and nervously drew back. 

“By Jove, it’s poetry,” he muttered, turning 
to Pansy as though for protection. They read 
It together. : 

THE SWORD 
Whether in faith we're going 
_Heavenward and to God, 
Whether we pass, unknowing, 
_ Back to the kindly sod, 
Each must learn at the portal; 
But here in the living now, 


I ‘aim your deed as immortal, 
1 bind this wreath for your brow! 











_A Letter to the Groceryman. 


Everybody being out, and Bobbie and Dorothy having taken pos- 
session of their father’s office, Bobbie proceeds to do business. 


*You’re my st’nogofer,”” he says to Dorothy. 
And Dorothy, at the typewriter, takes this letter: 


“Take this dictation.” 


“Mr. Groceryman: Send me and Dor two packages of Strawberry 


* JELL- 


and two packages of Orange Jell-O and two packages 
of Raspberry Jell-O, and send real Jell-O that says it’s 
Jell-O on the packages, and not that other kind.” 

That is a businesslike letter and it shows, for one 
thing, that Bobbie knows what he wants—“real Jell-O” — 
and does not propose to take anything else in its place, 


as some older people do. 

The air-tight waxed-paper Safety Bag enclosing Jell-O inside 
the package keeps the flavor at full strength. 

There are seven different flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 cents at any grocer’s 
or general storekeeper’s. 


The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new things in Jell-O: _ ox 


Salads—beauty salads and plain ones—whips, knickknacks, and dain- 
ties of almost unlimited variety. Recipes for everyday salads and | 


desserts are given first place in it, of course, 


a package 


desserts. It is the finest of all Jell-O books. 
A copy will be sent to you free if you will 
send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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| COSTON'S CRAB FLAKES 
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is nothing so good 


as the unusual dishes prepared from 


Coston’s famous Cra 


MUFFINS 


and BREAD Coston’s crab pro 


made from = 
this flour are under most sanitary 
nutritious 
and deli- 
cious. 


It is the 

natural 

rich brown 

color of 

the wheat; darker than white bread, but of fine flavor, 


Order Franklin Mills Flour of your Grocer. Booklet of recipes mailed free. 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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conditions. You 
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Crab shells free with 
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=a perfectly, without crushing. 


Simple, light and strong. Easy 


and 
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Dry Cleaned 
and Ready 
in Sixty Minutes 


HINK of the wonderful convenience of 
being able to dry clean anything you want 
to wear—gloves, waists, laces, collars, cuffs, 


pumps—on short notice. 


All you need is Putnam Dry-Cleaner, a powerful, 
harmless cleaning agent specially prepared for 
home use. It works in gasoline as soap does in 
water. Not only do you save time, but most of 
the expense entailed in sending the article to the 


professional dry cleaner. 


Guaranteed not to harm the most delicate fabrics, 
ati Melos and statel aaael-teeMMelet-Vel-< mete) Ce) ae) amt jet-t ol em Or-tel 
be used effectively and safely for hundreds of 
things you wear or have in your home. 


Your druggist sells Putnam Dry-Cleaner, 25c and 
50c bottles. If he can’t supply you, send us 25c 
and we will send bottle, postpaid. Don’t accept 
substitutes—demand the genuine. Full directions 


contained in each package. 


Send for free booklet —‘‘The Secret of Dry Cleaning” 


Monroe Drug Company Dep't B. Quincy, Illinois 
Makers of Putnam Fadeless Dyes 
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sympathy and understanding that he always 
_ | had for her. Still in her quaint gown and 
she went slowly down toward the 


for home use 


Until foreign sheet music had 
become scarce, thousands of 
Americans failed to realize that 


“Century” Edition — 10c 


is the peer of any sheet music published, 
anywhere, at any price. 


Here are a few random numbers from 

our “Century ’”’ Catalog of 2000 titles: — 
PIANO SOLOS 

Con Amore . Beaumont | Palms (Trans’n) Freeman 
Gipsy Dance . Lichner | Silver Nymphs . . Heins 
Star of Hope . Kennedy | [| Trovatore . . Smith 
Rustic Dance . . Howell | March Grotesque Sinding 
Shepherd Boy . . Wilson| The Storm . . . Weber 
Faust (Trans’n). Leybach | Valse Arabesque . Lack 
Humoreske . . Dvorak| By Moonlight . Bendel 


Ask your dealer to show you “‘Century”’ 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 
your order and remittance direct to us, 
with his name, and we will fill it and send 
you a complete catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CTO. 
225 W. 40th Stréet; New York 
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fuy Fuller Brushes. Each is spe- 
cially shaped forits work. Pristles 
can't come out-—last longer. Clean- 
able in hot water—sanitary. 


One for every purpose 
No. 93. Dishwashing Brush, elimi- 
3; sour, soggy dish mops. 
y cleaned, By mail, 75¢ 
§ Improved Hair Brush. 
Doesn't “‘fill up’’ nor shed bris- 
tles. White bristles—white en- 
amel handle. By mail, $1.25. 
In best quality black China bris- 
tles, $1.00. 
No. 81. Cloth Brush, best quality, 
$ i 
No. : Flesh Brush, . . $1.00 
No. 71. Bath Tub Brush, . +50 
No. 53. Crumb Brush, -50 
Send for free catalog of complete list. 
Unusual opportunity for live 
representativ es in open territory. 
Rapid promotion to District Man- 
agement for those with alility. 


* FULLER BRUSH CO. 
78 Union St., Hartford. Conn. 


The Continental Sword 


The hero was hot and wretched. “What 
the deuce is it all about?” he objected 

“Oh, don’t you see?” Pansy stuttered. Her 
face was ablaze. 


Into the battle thunder, 
Flame of its living flame 

Now on its crest, now under, 
Leader of men, he came! 

Whole as the good God made hi: 
Sword in his brave right arm— 


“Oh, I say!” The leader of men was brick. 
red and breathing hard. ‘Oh, confound the 
woman!” He crumpled the paper as though 
it were something shameful. 

This passion of modesty was the last drop 
for Pansy’s brimming heart. “Oh, you're so 
glorious!” she breathed. 

He had not noticed. His protest was striding 
him about. ‘Oh, it is too sickening!” he 
stormed. “I did think, over here, I’d have a 
rest. Oh, I’d like to—” He squeezed and 
squeezed the poem, desperately in need of 
another hand to tear it. ‘You see, I lost my 
arm when I was a little chap, nipping a ride— 
it was most unromantic. I have done what 
work a maimed man can in all this, but | 
never saw a battlefield, naturally. And the 
dear, kind public—I couldn’t go about ex- 
plaining, could I? Oh, it has been unspeak- 
able! I give you my word, the old ladies 
would try to make me take their seats in the 
tube. And the girls—!” One arm could not 
do justice to the girls. “It grew too awful. 
I had to run away to get back my nerve. | 
was beginning to funk going on the streets— 
the very hooligans would salute and call me 
captain. I did think that off here—now, I 
ask you, wouldn’t it drive any man mad?” 

Pansy had nothing to say. She could only 
stare at him with round eyes whose very blue 
looked dulled. He presently laughed at his 
own wrath, took a last look at the sword, 
then held her limp hand very kindly in his 
strong left, and wished her well, but she could 
find no words. When he had gone, she drooped 
in the doorway until she heard Granny com- 
ing; then she slipped out into the dusk. 

She felt curiously empty, as though the 
bright center of her being had collasped. And 
she was lonely and lost, and the fun had gone 
out of everything. She thought of Mr. Angus, 
and her heart smote her that she had left him 
in anger just because he was not a fighter. 
The very word made Pansy’s cheek hot. Who 
cared about fighters, anyway! Suddenly she 
was homesick for him, homesick for the ready 








| cap, 
| gabled shop. 
| ME: ANGUS stood in his corner doorway, 
4Y*smoking an evening pipe. He looked for- 
midable—grown up and different. A passing 
cat paused to wind round his leg, but he coldly 
ignored it. n acquaintance called a greeting, 
but he barely nodded. It was painfully clear 
that he did not want to be bothered, and a 
new shyness held Pansy in the shadow ol a 
great scarlet hibiscus. 
She had not noticed a step behind her in the 
lane, and a voice made her jump. : 
“Well, will you look at the dolled up kid! 
A very plain youth stood over her, grinning 
vastly. “Say, who cut you out and painted 
you, and what little girl lost you, h’h?” 
“ Pansy was no coward. She would have 
walked away in haughty silence, but he 
blocked her path. : 
“T just want to see if you’re paper or wax,” he 
said, and his hand closed on her forearm. Her 
wrath flamed up. ; 
“Will—you—get—out!” she said with 
biting distinctness. : 
“Why, dolly, aren’t you fierce!” He still 
held the struggling arm. ‘I wouldn't scare 
you for worlds. I just want—” 
~ “Let that girl alone!” The voice cut like a 
sword. The youth dropped Pansy’s arm with 
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startled haste, then, seeing how slight and 
rly an opponent he had to deal with, 


nsoldie ) 
he hunched belligerent shoulders and stood 
his ground 


“Where do you come in?” he demanded. 

Mr. Angus spoke with a concentrated quiet 
that shortened Pansy’s breath. “Where any 
ood American comes in. It is the American 
hoast that a lady is safe anywhere. What is 
the sense in breaking it down?” 


battled. Then the youth shrugged and 
slouched off up the lane again, whistling his 
superiority to the encounter. Mr. Angus, 
rather white and rigid, turned to Pansy. 

“You are not frightened?” 

“Qh, pouf—him!” said Pansy, and silence 
fell between them while her thoughts struggled 
for words. ‘‘You didn’t fight,” she said at 
last, “and yet you—you just bossed him, 
Mr. Angus! You talked sense to him. He 
could have fought fists, but not that kind of 
mad. You didn’t fight him—you fold him. 
And—and it worked!” 

His stiffness had visibly melted; all his old 
indulgence, his joy in her, was beaming down 
like the good and familiar sunshine. 

“That’s what we mean by arbitration,” he 
said. “The soldier is glorious, Pansy; you 
were quite right. But, oh, my child, if we could 
only teach our countries to act as we expect 
high-minded and honorable and generous men 
to act” —his face was lit with the high beauty 
of the vision—‘‘all together for the world’s 
good! Oh, it’s a dream, it’s idealistic nonsense. 
The man on the street will tell you that man is 
born to hate and kill and grab, and that the 
sword is the only argument, the one final 
power. But I am not so sure!” He had never 
before shown her so much of himself, and as 
she stared into his poetic, unworldly face, 
something stirred deeply within her. 

“You make a sword look pretty sick,” she 
said solemnly, and did not understand his 
burst of laughter. 

The telephone summoned him, and, after 
lingering a few minutes, Pansy reluctantly 
turned toward home. At the bend in the lane 
a loud, “‘Boo!”” made her jump back. The 
conquered youth was again grinning down 
on her. 

“Oh, for goodness sake!” muttered Pansy. 

“Now don’t get mad,” he began. “Here, 
hold on. I just want to know where I 
can find a dolly like you for a little friend of 
mine—” 

Something interrupted — something very 


THER hands were in their pockets, but their 
eyes 





swift and crashing. A battering ram seemed to | 


have come round the corner. Taken unawares, 
the youth went down with a heaviness that 
left him no rebound. Mr. Angus stepped 
over the fallen foe and laid a stern hand on 
Pansy’s elbow. 

“T will take you home,” he said through 
locked lips. 

. At the doorstep she ventured an apology: 

I ought not to have gone out in these clothes, 
Mr. Angus. I am so used to them, I forget.” 

He was breathing very hard, his fist opened 
and shut enjoyably, he looked back as though 
he would fain have given chase to the retreating 
youth. Poetry, ideals, philosophy had been 
wiped out, and for the first time Pansy saw 
that he was young. And he could fight! Her 
heart leaped toward him. 

“Of course, when arbitration won’t work—” 
he said hesitatingly, then gave it up. 

“Oh, I think you’re perfectly splendid!” 
said Pansy. 

They beamed on each other. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, “I had a notice 
today about a sale of Americana, a private 
collection, and it includes just such a sword as 
you wanted. I was going to bring you the 
Notice tonight.” 

+ Pansy turned away, opening the door. 

Oh, never mind it,” she said. “He’s gone. 
And it doesn’t matter whether he finds it 
or not. 

, Mr. Angus smiled contentedly. “Well, 
I'll drop in anyway,” he said. 








The Logical Method of 
Home Building 


ODERN business methods have now included the build- 

ing of the home. Under the old method of building one 

man makes a line on a board, saws it slowly; you pay for the 
wasted time. Don’t build until you have investigated 


Bossert Homes 


By the BOSSERT logical modern By this modern method you can 
method thousands of boardsaresawed have a permanent beautiful home like 
to fit in our factory by modern ma- __ the above erectedina short time with 
chinery. In every other part of the a saving of 90% on the labor alone. 
house the same truth holds good, and Get rid of the delay and confusion 
the time saved goes into extra value ofordinary building. Buy the finished 
in the house itself. YOU GET MORE product as you do in every other 
HOUSE FOR LESS MONEY. manufactured article. 


Send 12 cents today for complete illustrated catalogue showing photographs 
of finished houses, garages, details of construction and other valuable informa- 


tion for those about to build. 









We also build the so-called “knock down” or 
“portable’’ houses. Some of them are shown in 


our catalogue. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC. 


1308 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Velvet Complesion Weaker 
RB) Made by J. SIMON & CO., Paris,France 
f z Famous abroad for half a century. 
fer. aa Fragrant-Refreshing- Beautifying 

CREME SIMON 45c, 75¢ and $1.25 

POUDRE SIMON (Face Powder), 40c and 75c 

SAVON SIMON (Toilet Soap), one size, 50c 

At All Good Dealers 


Send 2c stamp to cover postage, with 
dealer’s name, and receive a handsome and 
practical CREME SIMON diminution mirror. 
MAURICE LEVY, Sole U.S. Agent 
Dept. C, 15 W. 38th Street New York 





This low flower bowl and inset flower 
holder delivered prepaid east of the 
Rocky Mountains for $2.75. An attrac- 
tive ornament for the home. 834 inches 
wide. Green and blue flambe with 
white swan. Also sold by leading de- 
partment stores and gift shops. Look for 
the name Haeger on bottom of each piece. 
Write for our booklet describing full line. 


THE HAEGER POTTERIES 
Makers of Faience and Glazed Pottery 
113 Main St., Dundee, II) 











In using advertisements see page 10 
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Cook and Serve in the Same Dish 


HERE is a smackish whole-souled flavor to food which is cocked in 
Guernseyware, either Earthen or Porcelain. 
Slow to heat, slow to cool, is Guernseyware. Flavor is coaxed out by 
gradu consistent heat and is retained until you are ready. 
These sturdy, richly-colored, non-crackable Casseroles, Ramekins, Baking Dishes, 
Bean Pots and Pudding and Pie Dishes suggest a Dickens dinner in Old England 
when they come piping hot to your family table. 
Sightly? Yes, appetizing! 
Economical? Yes, for Guernseyware cuts down meat and fuel bills. Ordinary, 
inexpensive food products, through Guernseyware cooking, become delicious. 


Guernseyware Porcelain 


is the first American ware which is double-fired at 2600 degrees Fahrenheit, and is 
fireproof, non-crazing, non-absorbing, with a body and leadless glaze of such density 
as to be one and the same vitreous construction. 

Your dealer sells Guernseyware, both Earthen and the new Porcelain, but look for 
the trademark and be sure it’s Guernsey. It’s worth while to protect yourself. 
Send six cents for the Guernsey “Secrets of Casserole Cooking” book—it contains 
many dollars’ worth of economical, appetizing menus. 


The Guernsey Earthenware Co., 
130 E, End Street, Cambridge, Ohio 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send one dollar for any of these tea-pots or casseroles— 

50c extra for tile Mention color—either Brown Betty, Olive Green or Ivory White. 
i ‘@) 
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E CO.. Inc. HAMPTON. 


D Fon So 
Sa 


Have you ever tried deviled crabs in your own home? Have you ever 
made them with McMenamin’s Crab Meat? No? Then you have a 
new, easily prepared delicacy in store for your family, for lunch or 
Sunday supper, a summer sea-dish in the midst of winter. 


* McMENAMIN’S CRAB MEAT 


For Deviled Crabs and Other Dishes 


has the natural pearly gray color, If your grocer doesn’t sell Mc- 
for no chemicals are used to bleach Menamin’s, send 15 cents in 
it white. It has the original sea- stamps for a sample can, 3 shells 
savor because the crabs are cooked and the recipe booklet by Marion 
and canned as soon as caught. Harris Neil. 


























"Minos maaan & COMPANY, Inc., Hampton, Va. 
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The Albatross 


(Continued from page 28 


why do you?” Gutman started to ask, and 
checked himself. She couldn’t fight now. Al] 
her little beguiling weapons of gaiety had gone 
long ago. ; * 
“Gutman, do you know what that place 
makes me think of? A morgue!” She burst 
out crying. He could only take her hand in his 
and pat it. Some instinct kept him from tell. 
ing her that she’d like it better by and by, just 
as it kept him before from telling her that once 
the baby came, she’d feel differently. Those 
were the very things she couldn’t have borne. 


HE went to see her once or twice in the new 
; flat. It was one of those modern hygienic 
affairs as impersonal as a prison, with four 
apartments on a floor. To Gutman she seemed 
like a frightened child stricken with some mor- 
tal malady waiting with wide eyes, waiting, 
waiting, not for life, but for death. 

He was prepared for disaster. The whole 
stage was set for it: Nilla’s tragic and hopeless 
eyes; the gloomy little flat that she hadn’t had 
the energy to arrange; the studio, in com- 
parison, had been like some gay bird’s nest. 
He felt for Horace, whose near-sighted eyes 
shone with such fatuous happiness. i 

Gutman had become fond of Horace, who 
was so good and so deeply sincere, and who 
loved Nilla so. On the whole, it seemed to 
him almost that Horace, with his absurd 
paternal airs and his blind optimism, was 
more tragic than Nilla, who stared so hope- 
lessly into the unknown. They were so ir- 
reparably bound together, they were so 
infinitely sundered. 

“Tt’s not the way that young married 
people ought to be,” thought Gutman, “not 
when there’s going to be a child. There 
ought to be a mother around somewhere,” he 
told himself. ‘There ought to be some 
woman for Nilla to talk to. That’s what the 
city does to people.” For in the impersonal 
city Nilla was shut off from all the con- 
soling small change of woman’s talk about 
babies. 

There was no one anywhere to tell her 
anything. Horace couldn’t. Gutman couldn't. 
And the little high-school girls whom Nilla 
knew in Brooklyn couldn’t have told her any 
more. She was completely engulfed in lone- 
liness. Gutman pitied all young things in 
those days. 

\fter all, the tragedy didn’t happen. Gut- 
man had three distinct pictures of Horace. 
Horace glorified. He was a father, and of a 
boy at that. Nilla was doing well. God: was 
in his Heaven. 

The next picture was Horace troubled, 
deeply puzzled. Nilla wasn’t doing so well, 
and the baby was fretful. 

The next was Horace with all the happiness 
gone from his face. He sat down moodily on 
Gutman’s old sofa. He wanted advice and 
comfort, but all he was able to say was that 
Nilla was perfectly well, and the baby was 
still fretful. Nilla didn’t seem to know how 
to manage babies. 

“Why,” he said, his forehead lined with the 
unexpected problem life had put to him, “I 
thought all mothers naturally knew how to 
take care of babies.” Gutman had rather 
supposed the same_ thing. 

‘“T thought,’ Horace went on, “that mother- 
hood somehow matured them. Why, Gut- 
man, sometimes I think Nilla hasn't any 
maternal instinct.” He was deeply wounded 
and puzzled by it all. He had been wounded 
in his deepest beliefs. ‘She loves it, ol 
course,” he assured Gutman conscientiously, 
“but [ thought everything would be different 
once the baby was here.” 

It was after this that Nilla appeared at 
Gutman’s. She had the baby with her, and 
it was sleeping. She put it down on Gutman s 
little rickety sofa. 

Gutman would have looked at it, but, 
“Don’t go near it, you might wake him!” she 
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armed. “Let sleeping _babies lie!” - She 
ps to him, color was in her cheeks, light 
in her eyes. She looked like a lovely little 


* tou “hed by life. & 
and On, do you think I’m bad?” she C7 
demanded. 
~ suidenly '< Why?” said Gutman. C MOS £ 


> 
gone “Of course, I don’t. Why 
He smiled at her affectionately, and she 


ed herself in his approval before she said : . 
yurst griously: “Because Vm not like other ristocralic 


0 his mothers, Gutman, at least not the mothers 


tell- they write about, but I believe there are r . 
just plenty of them, if they’d tell the truth, that Ishi In £ 2 


lace sunn 


once are just like me. Do you know what taking 
hose care of a baby means? T'irst you wash them, 
ne. and feed them, and then they cry, and then 

you get them off to sleep, and then they cry, 
new and then you get them to sleep again, and 
ienic then you feed them again, and then they cry 


four some more, and by that titne you’re distracted; 
med you feel it’s your fault when they cry, and then 
vou take them out in the carriage, and then 


nor- 

ting, you bring them back. They’re always there.” 
| There was a piteous note in Nilla’s voice. 

hole “Say, Gutman, do you remember the poem 

less about the albatross? My aunt had it on the 

had center table. The Ancient Mariner that had 

om- the albatross hung round his neck? He’s got 

lest. nothing on me! You know they can’t be left 

yes alone. Night and day they’re there. I can’t 

: go out with Horace; there’s the baby. I 

who can’t come and see you; there’s the baby. I 

who can’t go anywhere, there’s the baby! And 

1 to Horace, when he comes home, what does he 

urd talk about? The baby! There’s no let-up.” ° Aes : 
ras sd : orace take care of him some ; eles ‘ s 

ae tent Catan , . 4 The Choice Delicacy at the Dinners of the 


« yaar Sree Se va he 6 ” 
ir- Horace has a job in a fashion house. He ' Four Hundred Prepared as only a master chef can 
so -cadlg hora gp eg : ” Py ; yee ™) so prepare it, may now be served by every hostess at small cost. 
g, sutman. j ) ye 


ried The first six weeks, whenever I took him up, | , 
not I got cold perspiration all over me. Every | & ACOA 
1ere time he gets sick, I’m frightened; I’m fright- | g * 


he ened to death. I don’t know what to do for q 
yme him when he’s got things—he’s always havin, C d Chi ke k Ki. 
the little things—and when he does, it seems po reame C Nn aia ing 
- heeesl | alee Mgt ne yg = —the proudest dish of the finest hotels and blueblood clubs, 
out aunt said,” she concluded. Life had gone ready-prepared, ready-to-serve in a moment right at home. 
from her voice. “But I’m so frightened, hg by a master-chef from the Ritz of Paris - 
~ ae g using fresh farm poultry, selected tender mushrooms 
her Gutman! 4 ee = and an exquisitely seasoned golden cream sauce. 
n't. . Oily Pross! Only 25c and 50c at All Fine Grocers 
illa LL at once Gutman saw what being a a came: | Serve it on toast, in patty shells, or in any of the forty-one 
iny mother meant to Nilla. It meant taking | } he py Ate gts wenger) «heed men, ap img en oe 
ne- up the exacting and never-ending work of F | ig Or, send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half dozen respective sizes, de- 
in caring for a little baby before she was old | J en (DS 3%! } pep a orl ma pedi Sy mcang lh eae ane mi Mh 
enough—shut off by high walls and the city’s | A : 1 ook bs PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
ut- isolation from any of the lore which women ; = z Model Kitchens, Route 2D . Orange, N. J. 
ce. pass on to one another, and from any of the 
fa help that women give each other. Cut off 
vas by the baby from life, which she wanted 
somuch. Even the love she had for the baby 
ed, was poisoned by fear, just as the love Horace 
ell, had tor her was being poisoned by disapproval. 
“I don’t know what ails me. What do you 
ess think’s the matter, Gutman?” . a Fr “CAKE SECRETS” 
on “T think you’re a kid, and you want to do ee Recipe Book 
ind the things that kids want to do.” Send us your grocer’s name and get FREE this 36-page 
hat “Oh, do you, Gutman?” she cried. “Do gen.” FREE Gomple Postage Uvcas Doon Cehe Flour 
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vas you think that’s all that’s wrong? Some- ipak Gas ais coeietennn nae wee 


lighter, whiter, finer, most delicious cakes aud pastries. 


ow times I’ve thought so, too. Oh, I want to go f Handy in the kitchen 


out so, after being in the house so long! It’s 


just like being born again and risen from the Gas afl, rh, delicate flavor 
a, : . / nd browns: 3, meats, | 
dead! Gutman, I love every little blade of gravies, fiah, poultry. | 


grass, and every alley-cat, and if it wasn’t for \ LARGE 95¢ 


the baby-carriage ray hee ree BOTTLE | 
chaine ti agent Pg he von — IN ALL EASTERN STATES | PREPARED 
d to the ground. When I hear a hand- Send us the name of your |— Not Self. Rising 


organ and see kids dancing, I have to just Call sd dec cake ragod a Sarat 
For 19 years such cooks a8 Sarah 


; = ; | 
hang onto the bar of that carriage to keep FREE s4mrce Pee eels base panama Gaal 
tom dancing, too. Gutman,” she said . SOTTLe a others, Convenient size packages, 
Seri sly. “7? , . re i So that you can prove, in your | if pagan A Clean, sanitary, wax paper covered. 
; ous V,. 2 0 gol to dance. If I don’t dance, , own be what a handy help All grocers. 4¢ worth makes good 
» 7? ie . sido ages “Little Chef"’ is. j per % | ized cake, 
think I'll die, Gutman.” She cocked her Sl Write for your PRRE sample todev alllal Write today for FREE 
. “Cake Secrets’? Book—-and 


head on one side and laughed. It was a ee _ BEE conte, Serres Bebe 


brave little burst of laughter, and then her NES : eS : : My crocer’s name. 
Voce broke. She turned her face from him. me: Yr canen ee OLENEART BROS. 


He was namelessly distressed. Life seemed ——--- — Serx Dept. 6, Evansville, Ind, 
to a entrapped Nilla, but he said with 
assumed cheerfulness: “Of course you’v 
SS: se you ve got 44-124 PAGE 
to dance. I'll tell you, Nilla, I’ll take care POULTRY PAPE periodical, | up- BULLETINS ON HOME - MAKING 
0) . » often r a . o-date; tells) ‘“Free-Hand Cooking,” roc; “Food Values," roc; ‘Five- 
or Ti some aiternoon. You leave him here, all you want to know about care and man-| Cent Meals,"roc; “Up-To-Date Home,” labor-saving ap- 
go there. agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. | pliances, 64 pp., 15c; ‘“The Profession of Home-Making,” 


“Oh Gutm: d , “5 | Four months for 10 cents. home-study Domestic Science courses—F REE. 
» Gutman, do you mean it? Though | POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 221, Syracuse, N. ¥. | AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507a W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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gRINCINE 


I HAVE RECEIVED THE ‘“STAR’”’ 


From Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods— 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, Director. Miss Princine. 


Miss Princine Pure Phosphate Baking Pow- 
der is the new leaven that requires heat to 
develop its full leavening strength. 


e Miss ® 


rincine 


Pure Phosphate Baking Powder 


does its best work in the oven, where it should be done. The 
dough is aerated as the baking proceeds, the texture becoming fine 
and tender, the crust beautifully browned and the delicate flavors 
of the other materials are brought out in all their goodness. 

I guarantee you can improve any baking recipe in any cook 
book with Miss Princine Baking Powder or I will refund the price 
and the cost of the materials used. 




























* 








If you can’t get Princine at your grocer’s send 15c for 14-lb. cup, 
or 30c for 1-!b. cup, to be sent by Parcel Post, charges prepaid. 


Ayise’ Priming, Richmond, Va. 






Makes Every Woman Happy 

Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have bet- 
ter tasting food with half the work. One trial con- 
vinces every housewife. Extra size 3-compartment 
Cooker Outfit of ‘““Wearever” Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils. Covers and every part of interior pure 
aluminum, 


Repeal, lrcless Cooker 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


I guarantee to suit you or send your money back. 
Roasts meats a perfect brown. Bakes cakes, pies, 
vegetables, desserts—everything in every way. 
Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes. Write to- 
day for my new Book and direct factory price. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. A4 Detroit, Mich. 


As fast, clean and 
economical a Fire- 
less Cooker as it is 
possibletobuy—at 
a big price saving. 
My new Book 
shows big, full 
page photographs 
of cooking in a 
RAPID. Send 


Sent Only Direct 
From Factory 
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The Albatross 


it won't be so much fun not to 
you. But, oh, just to dance!” 

“You go up to the Crystal Palace som 
afternoon and just dance and have a g 
time. I'll blow you, and I'll tend the baby.” 

It seemed quite simple, and a matter. 
course thing to both of them, and worked very 
well for a few times, until one night it grew 
late, and the door opened, and Horace walked 
in on Gutman holding the baby up against his 
shoulder, and trying to stop its howling, It 
did howl, a great deal. It wasn’t a healthy 
child. P 

““Where’s Nilla?’”’ Horace asked 

The surprise and anxiety in his voice mac: 
Gutman reply inanely, “ Nilla’s out.” 

‘“Where’s she gone?” 

Gutman wanted to say, “Can that Rada. 
manthus tone.” Instead, he explained Pains. 
takingly that Nilla had gone to dance. 

“To dance?” echoed Horace. ‘To dance?” 
It evidently seemed impossible to him. Hor. 
ace’s look said, “What are you doing here?” 
They stood facing each other, Gutman with 
Horace’s child over his shoulder. 


dance with 


























At last Gutman broke the silence with, “Yoy 

see, Nilla’s such a little girl, and wanted 
amusement so much.” He wanted to say 
more, to cry out: “Can’t you give her time to 
grow up? Don’t you know she’s too much ofa 
baby herself to have a baby?” Then he saw 
how deeply hurt Horace was, and fairness 
made Gutman admit that there was much to 
















be said for Horace; that it wasn’t exactly 
according to Hoyle to find a man tending your 
baby while the baby’s mother was off dancing. 
At the end of an embarrassing silence, “Give 
him to me, Gutman,” Horace said quietly, 
and his quiet had iron in it. He had been 
hurt where he lived, and what hurt him most 
was that Nilla could do this. The door 
opened, and Nilla stood on the threshold, 
flushed and defiant. 

“Caught with the goods!” she remarked. 
At this levity, Horace seemed turned to stone. 
He loved her so. He loved his home and his 
child. He was so conscientious—he couldn't 
understand her need of escape from a responsi- 
bility for which she wasn’t equal. 

When Gutman thought over his own nol- 
too-dignified departure, he considered the next 
move was up to them, but days passed and 
there was no sign from either one. He was 
about to put his pride in his pocket when 
Horace flung the door open on him and stared 
around the room. 

“Where’s Nilla? Where is she?” he de 
manded. His good manners were gone, his 
sentimentality was rent in shreds; all the 
savage impatience of the righteous was 
his hard and cruel gaze which shone like 
fixed light through the storm of his angry 
pain. ; é 

A cold fear stopped the beating of Gutmans 
heart, but he automatically countered the 
insolence of Horace’s fury with, “How should 
I know where she is?” 

“How should you know? Isn't she always 
running to you? Why shouldn’t she come 0 § 

| you, now she’s killed her baby! Stare, Gut 
man, stare! Yes, that’s what she’s done, shes 
killed him! Killed him by her neglect, Jus 
as surely as if she’d strangled him. She neve 
loved him! She’s got no instinct of a womab. 
She never cared for the baby. She never caret 
for it, and now she’s killed it. She went 0! 
and left him! She left her little ailing baby: 
He had a convulsion when she was gone—ate 
| died. She knows what she’s done! She ma 


















































































off when she found out. She ran off and left 
She ran past the Janitor: 
I’ve killed him 





the door open. 
| wife screaming: ‘He’s dead! 





I’ve killed him!’ No privacy! Not w™ 
privacy for grief. My home—my home 





of curious women, and the baby dead, at 
Nilla ran off and left him alone -dead—a™ 
the door open on him.” The words came ® 
! if torn from his throat—as if his heart we 
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muchoit f Have you been trying the recipes that we have been putting in our adver- 


en he saw 


| faimes F tigements in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Try this one for Lunch Muffins, 


; much to 


‘texcly f and don’t forget to send for our Recipe Book showing many ways to use 


ding your 


dancing F Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Convenience, 


ice, “Give 

‘aves. | Economy and Better Results are the rea- 
him most i 

mi f sons why you should use it. 

ei LUNCH MUFFINS 

remarked. 5 tablespoons Borden’s Pinch of salt 

I to stone. Evaporated Milk 2 eggs 

ve and his 2 tablespoons sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
e couldn't 4% cup water 3 oz. butter 


1 Tesponsi- 2 cups flour 


own not Mix flour, salt and baking powder, and sift twice. Beat eggs 
d the next without separating until light, dissolve sugar in milk and water. 
assed and § Add this to flour, together with butter melted. Beat well and 
He = bake in greased muffin tins about twenty minutes. 

“ket when 
and stared Send for our Recipe Book and mention Good 

Housekeeping Magazine when you urite. 
»” he de- 


«nes | BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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The Fresh Fruit Taste 


all Winter 


VERYONE misses fresh fruit during the winter months: but as a matter of fact 

it’s easy to have the fresh fruit taste in your desserts and salads. ‘That’s because 

it’s always summer in the Hawaiian Islands where the big juicy, sun-ripened 
pineapples are grown and packed. Every case of 


‘Hawaiian:-Pineapple 


Sliced, Crushed or Grated 


has the fresh taste imparted by the matchless Hawaiian sunshine. ‘The perfect fruit is 
packed the day it is picked—it comes to you just as good as when it was brought 
up from the fields. 


Try a can of Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple for salads. Or use it in any num- 
ber of tempting desserts—-pie, ice cream, 
puddings, etc. It’s all ready prepared— 
convenient, economical and delicious. 


Your Grocer sells Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Canned 
Pineapple. 


In Several Sizes 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE PacKERS 


Garland Building 
Chicago 
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The Albatross 


the abode of such rage and despair that grief, 
in comparison, seemed consolation itself. 

“So I came for her—to find her. And I 
worshiped her! I worshiped her. I thought 
of her when I first saw her as Motherhood. I 
_J painted her as Motherhood! I thought 
she'd run to you for comfort. You never 
tried tostop her in anything, did you, Gutman? 
She amused you, didn’t she? It was cute and 
funny. Do you know what she called the 
baby? The Albatross. It’s funny, isn’t it? 
Laugh, Gutman, why don’t you? ; 

Gutman took hold of Horace’s shoulder 
with a steadying hand. He held Horace’s 
gaze with quiet and somber eyes. “Where do 
vou think Nilla’s gone? She didn’t come here! 
Where did she go?” 

“J don’t know,” Horace answered stupidly. 
The fire of his rage had died down. “She ran 
out screaming. I supposed she’d come here.” 
He dropped down in a chair and stared blankly 
before him. A vision of Nilla flying screaming 
through the streets, maddened with grief and 
fear, came to Gutman. Horace rose unsteadily 
to his feet. 

“I’m going back to him,” he said. “TI must 
have been crazy. I’m going back,” he re- 
peated. He walked unevenly, like a man 
under the burden of some unbearable fa- 
tigue. 

“I’m going to find Nilla!” said Gutman. 

There was a note in his voice that made 
Horace stop short on his way to the door. 
“What do you mean, Gutman?” he faltered. 
“You don’t think—’’ he couldn’t finish. 

“T don’t think anything,’ Gutman lied, “I 
just want to find Nilla.” 

During his fruitless search a thousand pic- 
tures of Nilla came to Gutman—Nilla coming 
with arms outstretched to life; Nilla who 
loved life so sitting in her gloomy little flat 
looking with fear at the dark river which she 
must cross; Nilla’s wistful helplessness; 
Nilla who couldn’t keep her feet on the ground 
and who had to dance or die, and as if he had 
been there, the final picture of Nilla running 
toward the cool waters of death. 

He wondered how he could comfort her if 
she was alive, how she and Horace could take 
up life again together with this dark hour 
between them when she had run from him 
because she loved him and feared him, for her 
panic-stricken flight threw on Gutman’s mind 
a picture of the fear that lived under Nilla’s 
lightness. It showed what she thought of 
Horace that she had fled from instead of to him. 


THE papers, helped by the janitor, found her 


first. Gutman learned from them to which 
hospital they had taken her. 

She had run across the street still crying 

aloud about her baby and had run in front 
ota truck. Chance that had no mercy had 
had her in its grasp until the last. It granted 
her one thing—that she didn’t have to face 
horror again. 
_ Gutman stood beside her in the hospital. 
She looked as if she were sleeping and might 
open her eyes and smile at him any moment. 
What was the use of it, he wondered. “If 
I could have had her,” he thought, and then 
smiled bitterly. To her he was old. He 
could have been her father. 

So life and chance and the cruel isolation 
of the city had wasted them all. Nilla and 
her love of life and her baby and Horace, who 
loved home so and who could have been so 
good a husband to another kind of woman— 
all wasted, and Gutman’s love of Nilla, and 
his understanding of her wasted, too. 

Why? There was no answer. 

Where are you now, little Nilla?” he 
thought, and his mind sped off into far dis- 
tances, and then in the midst of his desolation, 
in the midst of his bitter and answerless 
questions to life, a strange comfort stole into 
his heart. By the right of love and under- 
standing he had had Nilla, and no one could 

ke her from him. 














It is not generally known by the publi 
many different grades of flour are made 


same mill, at the same time, and from the same 


wheat. 


The quality of each manufacturer’s best- 


finished flour depends very largely upo 


skillfully and carefully he separates it from the 
The greater the 


undesirable lower grades. 
proportion of the lower grades he puts i 
less it costs him to manufacture. 


The making of the best quality flour can be 


likened to the skimming of milk; some 


mers are careful to take off only pure cream; 


others carelessly or purposely include 
centage of milk. 


Therefore, grinding the best wheat does not 
alone insure the highest quality flour because 


the quality and richness of the flour are 
mined largely by the care, pride and equi 
of the man who makes the separation. 


The purity of both flour and cream depends 


upon how closely they are skimmed, an 


is entirely up to the skimmer (the miller). 


Pillsbury’s Best is absolutely pure. | 


tains none of the cheaper grades; so we say, 


The Flour Question Settled 


“Because 


*Pillsbury’s Best” 





Pillsbury Flour Milis Company, Minneapolis, Mi 
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Your Pride 
In Your Bathroom 


demands it be kept clean, 
and really the toilet bowl is 
the simplest part of your 
bathroom to keep clean and 
sanitary, if you use 


Sani-Ff, 


a cleaning preparation to be used 
for toilet bowls only. — It not only 
removes the stain from the parts you 
can see, but it does get right down 
to the hidden trap where no brush 
can reach, cleaning it and keeping 
it clean. You don’t have to dip 
water. Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush in the bowl every few days. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a necessity wher- 
ever there’s a toilet. It cannot 
harm the bowl or the plumbing. 
Almost every dealer 
has it. If you do not 
find it readily, write 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 


820 Walnut Street, 
Canton, Ohio 


The trap 
that can’t be 


cleaned unless 


you use 
Sani-Flush 
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The Plank versus the Platte; 
(Continued from page 67 


and heat it smoking hot, rub it over with but 
ter, and when the steak has cooked irom five to 


| seven minutes on the broiler, turn it, 


side down, on the plank. Then fill the , 
bag, into which a rose tube has been fitted, 
with potatoes prepared as will be describe 
presently, and force them around the steak 
in a wavy border. This is a very si 
proceeding, and after you have tried it once 4 
twice, you will find you can make all sorth ef 
flowers and other dainty decorations 

Prepare small stuffed peppers, one for ea¢, 
person to be served and arranged at interyak 
about the steak, pressing them into the 
potato border. Stuffed tomatoes may be used 
if they are preferred, and a few sauté mush. 
rooms may be added. When all is ready, place 
the plank in a very hot oven and finish cooking 
the steak. When it is done to your liking, the 
potatoes will be delicately browned and the 
other vegetables tender and appetizing, 
Season the steak with salt. pepper, and 
paprika, and rub a little butter over it. Garnish 
the plank with sprays of watercress, and send 
it to the table enveloped in a cloud of fragrant 
steam, and seething in rich juices and gravy, 
When this dish forms the piéce de résistance 
of a dinner, nothing more is required except, 
perhaps, a simple green salad with crackers 
and cheese and black coffee. 


Possibilities in Planking 

FIRST cousin to the Chateaubriand, though 

by no means a poor relation, is the planked 
Hamburg steak. Two pounds of flank or 
round steak finely chopped with four ounces of 
suet are required. The suet prevents the meat 
from turning into a hard compact mass. Mix 
the meat and suet very thoroughly, adding 
a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, 
and a liberal dash of paprika. A few drops of 
onion-juice or onion sauce may be used also, 
if the flavor is liked. Form the meat into a 
flat, oval cake about an inch and a half thick. 
Heat the broiler and grease it well. Broil the 
steak carefully on one side, then turn it over 
and just sear the other side. Heat and butter 
the plank or rub it with suet or olive-oil, and 
turn the steak, cooked side down, upon it. 
Border with the potatoes as in the first recipe 
and place little mounds of spinach, cauliflower, 
or stuffed onions about it. Finish in the oven, 
and just before sending to the table decorate 
each end of the steak with fancifully cut 
radishes flanked by sprigs of curly parsley. 

Such a dish is no more expensive than the 
ordinary meat-ball dinner, but is far more 
esthetic and satisfying. The tender, juicy 
steak with its border of steaming-hot vege- 
tables and delicious gravy will be received with 
an enthusiasm never accorded the best-made 
meat balls. 

Planked corned-beef hash for a supper of 
luncheon is not to be surpassed. Chop the 
corned beef very fine and mix it with twice Its 
quantity of cold boiled potatoes also finely 
chopped. Add a tablespoonful or two ol 
minced green peppers, a very little grated onion, 
and pepper and paprika to taste; also a little 
salt if necessary. Then moisten with milk and 
add a tablespoonful of melted butter. Heat 
and butter the plank, and make a mound of the 
hash upon it. Flatten slightly and make 
several indentations on the surface. In each 
of these place an egg; sprinkle with peppet 
and salt and dot with butter. Cook in a hot 
oven till the eggs are set, and the hash heated 
through. Sprinkle with finely minced parsley 
and garnish with small cucumber pickles cut 
in halves lengthwise. Serve with catchup 
chilli sauce. , 

English mutton-chops with currant mint 
sauce are like the ordinary rib-chops, except 
that the bones are removed before the chops 
are cut, then the meat is rolled tightly 7 
thin strips of bacoa inside, skewered, tied into 
shape, and cut ito pieces two inches long. 


| Each chop resembles a nice little rolled roast 
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Fresh from the oven 
—a bigger, better, 
browner loaf. 


The pie plate. Use it also tor cakes, dishes au gratin, custards and even meats. 


Ready for the oven— 
good to look at even 
before 7t’s cooked, 


You, too, can have the cleanest, finest, 
most practical ovenware known! 


holds the heat, keeps the undercrust crisp and dry, 


LEAN, transparent ware to bake in! Ware that oven 
heat cannot break! Thousands of women thought 
that Pyrex was too good to be true. 


Try it yourself, and learn why Pyrex banished every 
other kind of ovenware from their kitchens. 


Before you have even baked in it, you will like its 
cleanliness, its transparency. Bake in it, and realize that 
Pyrex is scientifically the highest development in oven- 
ware. Pyrex was perfected by the largest manufacturers 





_ Miss Mildred Maddocks says: ‘' The ease and 
horoughness with which Pyrex can be cleaned 
makes it a boon towomen. I allowed a@ cas- 
serole of meat and vegetables to ‘bake dry’ 
in Pyrex—the most difficult deposit to remove. 
! filled the dish with cold water (no soap, 
no powder), heated tt for ten minutes then 
cleaned it easily with the ordinary washing 
l give my china,"" 


of technical glassware in 
the world. 


Better, juicier foods 


Notice how the un- 
dercrust of your Pyrex- 
baked pie browns as 
beautifully as the top. 
How crisp it is! Not a 
hint of sogginess! Pyrex 
has the remarkable qual- 
ity of quickly absorbing 
and retaining heat, caus- 
ing food to bake quickly 
and thoroughly. Food 
cooked in Pyrex fully re- 


tains its flavor, which actually makes things taste better. 


Remove your pie from the oven. Notice how Pyrex 









TRANSPARENT 


does not chill it suddenly into sogginess 


oles,cake pans, bread pans, 
custard cups, ramekins, 
etc. You will never want 
to use any other kind of 
ovenware. 


The ovenware you never 
have to throw away 


Pyrex has none of the 
faults of other ovenwares. 
Pyrex will not chip, or crack, 
or dent; never springs a leak, 
rusts, discolors, or absorbs 
grease or food edors. Pyrex, 
just as long as you have it, 
remains as clean and sound 
as the day you bought it— 
just as appetizing for use on 
the table. You never have 
to throw away a Pyrex dish! 


Try the casser- 





Mrs, Sarak Tyson Rorer says: ‘lam fully 
convinced that Pyrex is more durable than 


any other ovenware. Jl have used Pyrex to 
brown ice-cream covered with meringue— 
taken the dish directly from the cold and put 
tt into the oven. Ithas browned nicely without 
the slightest injury to the dish."’ 


These well-known authorities have Pyrexed their kitchens 
Endorsements have been received from Prof. L. B. Allyn, of the 
Westfield Pure Food Laboratory; Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, lecturer 
and author of many cooking books; Miss Mildred Maddocks, expert 
of Good Housekeeping Institute; and Mrs. Harriet Coates, associate 
cooking editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Dealers in housewares everywhere sell Pyrex. Prices from 15c to 
$2.00. Ask your dealer for a catalog showing casseroles, rame- 
kins, bread pans, pie pans, shirred egg dishes, and custard cups. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 103 Tioga Ave., CORNING, N.Y... 


* 
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ND it’s most economical; from a 
pound of coffee you can make but 
forty cups, while from a pound of Ridg- 


ways Tea you can obtain at least three 
hundred cups of delicious and sustain- 
ing beverage, or in short, you get 
about four cups of tea for a cent. 

Once you try Ridgways, it will surprise you to 
see how much less tea you have to use in pro- 
portion, and you will quickly understand that 


well-known adage, ‘‘The better the tea, the more 
economical.” 


For three generations Ridgways has stood for 
the best tea. 


“* Safe-Tea First ’’ 


Ridgways Tea 


111-113 Hudson Street 354-356 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Plank versus the Platter 


Arrange the chops on a _ heated 
in a very hot oven till 
partiall, done. Then turn them over and 
finish cooking. Sprinkle with salt and 
epper, and garnish with French-fried or 
Julienne potatoes. Place a spoonful of the 
currant mint sauce on each chop, and decorate 
with cress or parsley. Serve the remainder of 
the sauce in a small sauce-boat at the table. 
To make this sauce, mix two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped mint with half a glassful of red- 
currant jelly. Beat to a paste and add a very 
little grated orange-peel. If fresh mint can 
obtained, dried can be 
soaked in cold for 


of bee! 
plank, and cook 


used 
about 


mint 
water 


not be 
if it 1s 
an hour. ; 

To prepare planked pork-chops with sweet 
potatoes, trim and broil on one side only, 
thick, rather lean pork-chops. Then place on a 
hot plank. Meantime, boil six large sweet 
potatoes till tender, peel and mash them, and 
add a tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and pepper and paprika to 
taste. Beat well and stir in the yolk of one 
egg mixed with enough cold milk to form the 
potatoes into a stiff batter. Add more milk or 
cream till the desired consistency is reached. 
Then fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Force the potatoes around the chops, 
and place quarters of pared apples at intervals 
around the potatoes. Sprinkle the apples with 
sugar, and the chops with pepper and salt. 
Cook in a hot oven till the chops are done and 
the potatoes brown. Serve with tomato- 
sauce. 

Planked chicken is one of the dishes that 
makes life worth living. Split a young chicken 
down the back as for broiling and place it in a 
dripping-pan, skin side down. Strew salt and 
pepper over it and dot with butter. Cook in 
a hot oven twenty minutes. Then butter the 
plank, which should of course have been 
heated, and place the chicken on it, skin 
side up. Arrange a border of the potatoes 
about it and place mushroom-caps, which 
have been cleaned and sautéd, in a little butter 
around the potatoes. 

Cream together a tablespoonful of butter, 
half a teaspoonful each of chopped green 
pepper, pimiento, and parsley, and a teaspoon- 
ful each of lemon-juice and grated onion. Rub 
the chicken with this and return to the oven. 
Cook till the potatoes are nicely browned. 
Serve on the plank and garnish with parsley 
and cubes of tart jelly. 


Planked Shad 


O article on plank cookery would be com- 

plete without a recipe for that popular dish 
—planked shad. Clean and split a large shad, 
heat and grease the plank, and arrange the 
fish on it, skin side down. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and rub over with a little melted 
butter. Place in a hot oven to bake twenty-five 
minutes; if very large, an additional ten min- 
utes may be necessary. 

If preparing this dish in a gas-range, it 
would be well to cook the fish only partiagly 
in the oven, and to finish it under the flame 
of the gas. When done, spread melted butter 
over the fish and garnish with slices of lemon 
and sprays of parsley. Serve on the plank. 
White fish may be prepared in the same way, 
and the larger fish, such as cod, halibut, and 
haddock, the fish being cut in fillets, then 
treated in the same manner as the shad. 

When preparing mashed potatoes for gar- 
nishing a planked steak or chicken, pare. boil, 
and mash them in the usual way, adding a 
generous quantity of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, and milk to make smooth and white. 
Then beat the yolks of eggs, one to a pint of 
the prepared potatoes, and dilute with a little 
milk. Add to the potatoes and whip well; 
When creamy add the stiffly whipped whites of 
the eggs and beat the potatoes once more. 
They should be rather softer than the ordinary 
mashed potato, but not liquid, else they will 
hot give satisfactory results when forced 
through the pastry-tube. 











Save wear and tear on yourself 


while you’re saving wear and tear 
on the clothes 


You whipped eggs with a fork 
until someone invented an egg 
beater. You chopped meat ina 
wooden bowl until the meat 
chopper arrived. Youlostenergy 
and time on these household du- 
ties, all of which you now put to 
better use. 

Apply this same principle to 
the washing of your clothes. 

Turn your clothes washing 
over to the “Gainaday.” It’s 
your biggest job. Here’s a bet- 
ter chance to save time and 
energy. Whether you do the 
work yourself or hire a wash- 
woman the ultimate result is 
the same—YOU have more time 
for better things. 


The ‘‘Gainaday”’ will do your wash- 
ing better than the old hand and 
rubbing board method with all the 
wear and tear—on yourself as well as 
the clothes—LEFT OUT. 





It will be one of the handiest helpers 
you ever had because it’s always ready 
any time, any day. It will thoroughly 
clean big blankets or rag rugs just as 
well as a single lace handkerchief. 

Just imagine, the convenience of an 
electric wringer. It’s the swinging kind 
too, so you don’t have to move the 
machine when you wring the clothes 
from washer to rinse water, rinse water 
to blue water, blue water to basket. 
During the last two operations you can 
put another batch of clothes in the 
washer because the strong Gainaday 
motor easily operates both washer and 
wringer at the same time. 

There are a lot of other good things 
to say about the Gainaday. An in- 
structive series of pictures in our latest 
circular showsthemall. Send for it to- 
day. There’s a Gainaday Agent in your 
city waiting to tell you just how easily 
you can get one of these machines. 


Pittsburgh 


Gage & Supply Co. 
3010 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Quaker Oats 
the Center Place 


Make This the Best-Loved Dish 


The oat, you know, is the greatest 
cereal that comes to your morning 
table. 

It is the age-famed vim-food. It 
is amajor source of brain and nerve 
constituents—also of vitamines. 

So, among our cereal foods, the oat 
dish should stand first. And our aim 
should be to make it the most in- 
viting. 


Study Food 


That’s the chief reason for serv- 
ing Quaker Oats. Not because of 
extra vitalizing power, but for its 
extra enticements. 
It best serves your purpose be- 
cause folks like it best. It does 
more good because folks eat more 5 
of it. é Vim Food 


-*Quaker Oats 


The Vim-Food Luxury 


Quaker Oats is flaked oats, like many That is why Quaker Oats has such flavor 
‘ | y 


another oat food. und aroma. That is why oat lovers of a 
But these flakes are made from the hundred nations choose it. And that is 
queen grains only. The httle oats are why it holds the center place among the 
all discarded. A bushel of choice breakfast dishes of the world. 
1 pounds of these big, white, It has made oat-food a different dish 
lusciot flakes from what it used to be. 


10c and 25c per package 








The Well-Ordered House 


(Continued from page 62) 


This brings us to the consideration of the 
completely appointed household. By the 
term “completely appointed” is meant, gener. 
ally speaking, the household in which are 
employed a butler, footman, chambermaid 
cook, kitchen-maid, and laundress. Each 
servant has particular duties to fulfill, which 
are the same, save in exigencies, for each day 
of the week, so that there is no need of their 
being a Jill- or Jack-of-All-Trades. 

The butler is the majordomo of the house- 
hold. He must see to it that the meals are 
served punctually, the silver kept clean and 
bright, and relieve the mistress of the house of 
any anxiety attendant upon there being 
guests. He answers the door and with the 
footman serves all meals. The latter servant 
and the butler should have alternate after- 
noons off each day. 

The footman is the aide-de-camp of the but- 
ler. He it is who sweeps the dining-room, at- 
tends to the furnace, polishes the boots and 
shoes, sweeps the sidewalks, answers the door- 
bell when the butler is busy elsewhere, and 
helps the latter polish the silver. 

The chambermaid’s duties, with the excep- 
tion of waiting on the table, are identical with 
those of the maid in the two-servant house. 

The cook in a completely appointed house- 
hold must be considerably more of an artificer 
than the cook in a small family since there is 
much entertaining, including formal dinners. 
But with a kitchen-maid to help her she should 
have no more work to do than the cook in the 
small house. She should plan her meals well in 
advance so as to assure having them promptly 
served. 

Fashions in Servants’ Costumes 

THE kitchen-maid is expected to rise before 

the cook, light the fire in the range, and 
cook the other servants’ breakfasts. Her other 
duties consist largely in keeping the kitchen 
clean, washing the dishes from the servants’ 
meals, peeling vegetables, and performing 
whatever duties the cook may assign to her. 
The kitchen-maid also takes care of the ser- 
vants’ rooms. 

The laundress washes the clothes and linen 
of all the family, hanging them out to dry and 
ironing them. She brings them to the chamber- 
maid for sorting and distribution when done. 

Fashions in maid’s costumes, though com- 
paratively stable, do vary from time to time, 
and lately there has been a marked desire 
for something new, sometimes bizarre. As a 
rule, however, it is better to err on the 
side of conservatism in choosing servants’ 
costumes. 

For the general house-worker a blue dress, 
not too light in color, with an all-enveloping 
apron is the most practical garment. She 
should, however, change to a black waist and 
skirt with white apron, collars, and cuffs if she 
is to serve the evening meal. The waitress 
wears a white dress in the morning, changing 
to her uniform when she serves luncheon. 
This is black with stiff white collars and cuffs 
or turned down white collars and cuffs to 
match. Her uniform may also be pearl gray, 
wisteria, or any dark color. The material 
should be either a very fine gabardine or a dull 
sateen. The uniform of the parlor-maid may 
be of any color; light green is considered espe- 
cially smart. Her collars and cuffs may be ot 
the same material as her dress, or, if preferred, 


Except in Far West and South r the parlor-maid may wear a stiff turned-down 


An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 ; 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send us ° ed ar eer 
trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, footman then wears his livery . Each family 
t showing the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trade- has its own color for the livery, the color being 

i 1 be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require * |] taken from their coat-of-arms. The butler 

‘ t you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademark eae he re pee t rs, high vest 

ue. This offer applies to United States and Canada. We supply wears a dress-coat, gray trousers, MIs : 
and black four-in-hand tie. For dinner, he 


changes to his dress-coat, black trousers, loW 
1460 | vest, and white bow tie. 
This is merely an arbitrary schedule, but 


ww = | collar. 
The butler and footman wear ordinary 

business suits when they do their work in the 
morning, but dress for serving luncheon. The 


L » ¢ 
cooker to a fami 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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S are 
| and ey , 
se of 2 \ i JE wanted some facts about uses of peanut butter. 
deing ix al 4 . . . . 
1 the We sent a special jnvestigator into 2,200 homes. 
‘vant ; 4 
ter. He found out that only one in four of these homes used 
a or knew peanut butter. What is the reason? 
ae We sincerely believe it is because the other house- 
an e . : 
loor- wives do not know the food value and the fine flavor of 
and 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

vith If they did, most of them would be placing Beech- 
ae Nut Peanut Butter on the table for every meal; would be 
ficer giving it to children in place of too much candy or sweets. 
re ls ° 
car For a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich con- 
_ tains the same amount of Strength, Heat and Energy 
a that a glass of full cream milk does. And, besides— 
‘fore 

and 
ther j= 4 
*hen 
nts’ 
ning 
her. 

an peanut Butter 
inen 
and 
ber- ‘ ; : 
a contains all the favor that comes from carefully selecting the choic- 
oo est peanuts grown. 

me, 
sire Because these are blended, as coffees are blended, to an exact 
a degree of flavor. Because they are roasted under even North light 

ne e . e 
nts? to the precise color that determines perfect roasting. 

Because they pass through processes that carefully clean them, 

ess ° ° ° ° e . 
ing removing all skins, the bitter little hearts, grit and defective kernels. 
_ Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains absolutely no grit. 

she Because they are crushed in an ingenious machine which mixes 
ra salt with the peanuts to exact uniformity. And sends the butter into 
on. waiting glass jars to be quickly vacuum-sealed until ready to eat, 
go insuring peanut butter that is always sweet—never is rancid. 

0 
ay, We want every hostess to know how good Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter tastes in sandwiches, and other tasty things; for luncheons, 
ray teas and any meals. How different it is from any other peanut butter. 
ge We want every mother to know how fond the children are of 
ed, it—in the school lunch-box, spread on crackers between meals, etc. 
La Therefore, we say: Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
ry from your grocer today. Have it on the table at your next meal. 
- Have each member of the family give you his verdict. 

ily We believe that from then on, you will keep Beech-Nut 
re Peanut Butter always on hand. 

he Ask Your Grocer About the Superior 

ow Ouality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 

= BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE,N.Y. 
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You can make — 


in one minute - 

the pancakes 

that made me 
Lamous 


Fifty-five years ago—’ way down in 
Dixie, Aunt Jemima first made the 
brown fluffy, delicious pancakes 
that became famous. 


She had a secret recipe —the envy 
of all the mammy cooks on near 
and far plantations. 


Today not only her recipe is yours 
—but the complete flour, ready- 


mixed. 


You have nothing to add but water 
—nothing to do but bake! 


No fuss, no bother, no depending 
on cook’s luck — but perfect batter 
made in a minute. 


* AUNTJEMIMA'S 
PA UR 
POWD ED § SWEET MILK 


Copyright 1916, by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
132 February Good Housekeeping 


Everything needed is in the flour — 
even to sweet milk in powder form. 
It’s just like getting a bottle of milk 


Dayan five 


ERED sort 


powDd 


There is the right amount of wheat flour— 
ground to just the fineness best for pancakes, 


There is especially ground corn flour, scien- 
tifically prepared baking powder, powdered 
sweet milk, salt, and just a dash of rice 
flour to make the cakes brown beautifully. 


You can also get Aunt Jemima’s Buck- 
wheat Flour— containing all the necessary 
ingredients ready-mixed—milk and all. 


“The sweet milk 
makes them perfect” 


Look on the tops of the packages for the 
coupon telling how to get the funny Aunt 
Jemima Rag Doll family for the little ones. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Millers of Red Top and Royal No. 10 Flours 





The Well-Ordered House 


it shows that System is the guide-post along 
the road to domestic tranquillity. Each house- 
keeper has her own way of doing things; she 
must realize, however, that the servant can 
not know these by instinct, but must be sys- 
tematically taught. The servant will be quick 
to appreciate the saving in time and steps that 
a well-planned system assures. — : 
Sloppiness and shiftlessness in the mistress 
means sloppiness and shiftlessness in the maid, 
and shiftlessness, it can be said in all truth, is 
the first step in the breaking up of a home. 
For how can a woman be a helpful wife and a 
wise and prudent mother if she has not the 
intelligence and energy to be a clever house- 


keeper? 


Mirandy on Silence 
Concluded from page 40) 


got no time to chatter, but dey don’t fool no- 
body. We knows dat de reason dat folks don’t 
talk is dat dey’s so stupid dey ain’t got nothin’ 
to say. Dey ain’t full of surgin’ thoughts. 
Dey’s just as empty-haided as a gourd. 

“Maybe women talks too much ‘bout 
nothin’, but my lan’, did you ever go to a 
house dat had one of dese silent women in hit 
—one of dem women whut don’t peep to de 
canary bird, nor goo-googly-goo over de baby, 
an’ dat could go to fo’ sewin’-societies an’ de 
missionary-meetin’, an’ come home widout one 
single piece of news to tell? Talk ’bout de 
grave! Hit ain’t a bit lonesomer, nor stiller, 
nor duller dan dat sort of a silent woman’s 
house. Nobody ever laughs in dat woman’s 
house. Nobody ever sets roun’ de table after 
supper. Dey des gobbles an’ gits as fast as dey 
can. Nobody else can’t talk whar de mistress 
of de house don’t talk, an’ you'll always find 
dat woman’s husban’ of a evenin’ at de corner 
saloon a-lappin’ up conversation dat he was 
a-thirstin’ for an’ didn’t git at home. 

“Maybe we women sometimes say cruel 
things dat stab lak a knife, but dere ain’t 
nothin’ on dis earth dat can wound lak silence. 
Yo’ enemy can say dat you is dat mean dat 
you would steal de pennies off a dead man’s 
eyes. Dat hurts, but hit don’t hurt lak de 
silence of yo’ friend dat stands by an’ don’t 
raise his voice in yo’ defence. 

“T’s a woman dat loves to talk, an’ I sut- 
tenly does git cold feet when I thinks dat 
maybe de Recordin’ Angel is puttin’ down all 
de things dat I has said in idleness, an’ in 
temper, an’ in nerves, but, you believe me, de 
things dat I repents of most is not whut I has 
said, but de things dat I ain’t said, an’ dat I 
might have said, dat would have softened de 
hard way of life for de folks I is met up wid. 

“One time my ole man Ike, he got mighty 
sick an’ he go down to de very aidge of de 
stream whar I could heah de black waters of 
death lappin’ up ’bout him. An’ I set by his 
bed a-holdin’ his hand, dat was limp an’ cold 
in mine, an’ my mind got to runnin’ on all de 
long yeahs dat we had been married. An’ I 
thought of de times when I s’picioned dat he 
Was segasuatin’ roun’ wid dat Ma’y Jane 
Jones, an’ of de times when he sneaked off to 
de crap game of a evenin’, an’ of how I had 
lambasted him for hit, an’ I sholy did repent 
all de things dat I had said to him on dem 
occasions. But de thing dat I went down on 
my knees an’ axed his forgiveness for was de 
fact dat I had kept silent ’bout how much I 
loved him, an’ ’bout how grand an’ noble I 
thought he was, an’ dat in my eyes dem 
heroes dat dey pin medals on ain’t got nothin’ 
on de man whut spends his days toilin’ for de 
support of his wife an’ chillun, an’ dat don’t git 
nothin’ out of all of his labor, but des his board 
an his clothes—an’ dey de homeliest in de 
household,” 

“Speech is silver, silence is gold, Sis Mir- 
andy,” says Brer Jinkins to me. 

; “Don't you beliebe hit,” spons I; “silence 
is lead, an’ hit crushes de life an’ de joy out of 
all ot dem dat hit falls on.” 


Home Made Bread 


is better, more nutritious than any you can buy—and less 
expensive. Try this easy recipe for white bread, using 


«WW ear-Ever” 


SEAMLESS 
Aluminum Bread Pans 


In 1 quart of water dissolve 2 cakes compressed _ until smooth and elastic. Cover and set in a 
yeast, 2 tablespoons salt and 2 of sugar. Stir | warm place for 2 hours or until light. Form 
in sifted flour (about 3 qts.) until a stiff dough dough into loaves, place in ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
is formed. Add 2 tablespoons lard and knead _—_ Bread Pans and let rise again until light. Brush 
dough, adding a little flour from time to time, __ lightly with milk and place in oven. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ Bread Pans take the heat quickly and hold it so that 
your bread will be baked evenly and thoroughly all the way through 
delicious, crusty, whole loaves that the entire family will enjoy. 

‘‘Wear-Ever”’ Bread Pans require no grease. To remove 
bread, simply invert the Pan. 

‘‘Wear-Ever”’ utensils are made without seams from thick, hard 
sheet metal—they cannot break, chip, or rust—are pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever” 


If you have never used ‘‘Wear-Ever,’’ we will send you the sample I-qt. 


Stewpan pictured below 
FOR if coupon is mailed on or 
ONLY DOC bee ences 1917, 
Send for your Stewpan today! 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


New Kensington, Pa., Dept. 16, (or if you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Send prepaid, 1-qt. ‘‘'Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. En- 
closed is 30¢ in stamps or coin—to be refunded if not 
satisfied. Offer good until March 20th, 1917, only. 
Name 


FN EPEC COLT TOR CET 


using advertisements see page 10 133 
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66 99 HEN apples are scarce, or the supply 
er 0 Sa S es begins to run low, I depend very 
largely on mission figs to furnish us 

with that abundance of fruit that we all crave 


They are more economical than prunes, and 
we like them better; they combine admirably 


with oranges and other fruit, and require 
0 rome ary a S - | absolutely no preparation except washing; 


AV AQUAL 


yet few of my housekeeping friends use them 
and many never heard of them. Food, medi. 
cine, and “fillip” in one, figs offer a wholesome 
sweet and a perfect natural laxative when 
cold weather and indoor life make each a 
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ce Dromedary | | necessity. 
Dates are passed black. i The black have more flavor, but the 
4 white figs are attractive in salads and confec- 
around nobody skips— _ | tions. They come round (not pressed) and 
vary in size much as do prunes. Buying them 
for everybody from the : 
from seven to eight cents a pound, and there is 
practically no waste. Wash a few quarts ata 
° time, drying them near the fire before putting 
loves this sugar -laden them away; they are then ready for salads or 
fruit from the palms of out of hand. I know or no other fruit quite so 
“cc free from “mussiness” for the school lunch- 
the far-off “Garden of | | wx. : 
| For breakfast, soak a cupful overnight in 
over them the juice of an orange or half a 
lemon, no sugar being required. They are 
also excellent washed, heated through in the 
oven, and then served hot and steaming. If 
way makes them fresh and soft. Cut or chopa 
handful moderately fine, and try them with 
flakes or other dry breakfast-food. With plenty 
of cream this is a breakfast dish fit for a king. 
good stewed like prunes. Figs and the tart 
are dates at their very best. Try Drome- Oregon prunes are especially delicious in 
dary Dates and you will agree they are combination. Chopped figs make the morning 
: oatmeal more popular, and a small cupful, 
dates you ever ate. They come only in your favorite formula for corn mufiins. Add 
yellow and brown dust-proof packages. them to wheat muffins and serve with maple- 
Ask for them by name. : sirup, and you have a novel dessert. 
To pickle figs, soak one pint for an hour or 
as a dainty. Always nourishing and cupful of brown sugar, half a cupful of vinegar, 
as , ag ee and a teaspoonful of mixed pickling spices; 
most easily digested, Dromedary Dates boil it up, add the well-drained figs, and simmer 
belong in your daily menu. Better than _ | gently for half an hour. 


California figs are of two kinds—white and 
by the twenty-five-pound box, they cost 
oldest to the youngest 
cake-filling, for the children’s lunch, or to eat 
water to cover, and in the morning squeeze 
at all hard or dry, heating them through in this 
Though some prefer them raw, they are very 
the choicest, cleanest, and most luscious freshly washed and moist, will greatly improve 
Appetizing as a food—as a confection — | two in cold water to cover; make a sirup of one 
candy for children. 





Fig Salads and Confections 
Let Us Send Youa Trial Package | JQIGS in salad are a real “discovery.” They 
Fe may be combined with celery, cabbage, 
of Delicious _ | tomatoes, apples, oranges, or nuts; serve with 
DROMEDARY COCOANUT _ | mayonnaise, French dressing, or boiled dress- 
sr . : s _ | ing. Trim off the stem and cut them in slices 
agar day —anetnaiagaan dtenrdep tiny lagactn crosswise. A generous salad of celery, apples, 
Wassccaitensed Peckage, enough for a nice and firs, with egg or cream dressing, or figs, 
company cake,” and if you send your | nuts, and oranges in lettuce-leaf cups, dressed 
grocer’s name we will include a Dromedary =~ | with oil and lemon-juice, is a sufficient main 
enn Satie aa: NE ae ae dish for luncheon or supper. Figs with whipped- 
Recipes. cream dressing are especially suitable for 

THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. > | dessert salads. 


Dept. A, 375 Washington Street Figs, like dates and prunes, may be stuffed 
New York _ | with various candy combinations, and make @ 


wholesome and delicious sweetmeat. Fondant 
strongly flavored with peppermint is a very 
good filling; so is peanut-butter or almond- 
p:ste blended with fondant, but a favorite 
filling with many is marshmallow cream. To” 
make this easily, add two stale marshmallows © 
cut in pieces to every tablespoonful of fondant, 4 
stir over hot water until the marshniallows aré © 
half melted, and flavor with rose or bittet | 
almond. Cut open the fig, enclose a generous ¢ 
dab of the candy, press it together, and, if you 
like, roll in sugar. : 

California figs may be used in other and 
more elaborate ways—for layer-cake fillings 
and gelatin creams—but their chief usefulness 
is in furnishing an inexpensive and highly = 
beneficial fruit for any meal, and almost any 
occasion, at a moment’s notice. 
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